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PARKER & LESTER, 


-—— ESTABLISHED 13833.—— 
MANUFACTURERS QRMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. 
STOPPER. 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 











PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 





GAS AND WATER PIPES 


14 to 12 in. BORE. 
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LIMITED, 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 





Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY AND RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT 
WATER PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES 
STOVES AND GENERAL CASTINGS. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ BonLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,”’ 





NORTON’S PATENT 


“ABYSSINIAN” & ARTESIAN 


TUBE WELLS, 


FOR TOWN WATER-WORKS AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 


The following Town Water-Works Supplies have been obtained by this System, viz. :—Abbott’s Langley, Aldershot, Alnwick, Cirencester, Hertford, 
Lechlade, St. Albans, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Southampton, Stony Stratford, Swansea, Wallingford, Watford, West Worthing, Wimborne, &c. 


LE GRAND @& SUTCL AEE", 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 100, BUNHILL 


ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





WIEEL.DRUMI’S PATENT 





Saves its Cost many times 


TESTIMONIAL. 


RETORT SCURFER 


each Year. 


















WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS. 


Messrs. MELDRUM Bros., Ltp., Timperley. 
GENTLEMEN, 





RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. 








Gas Office, Longwood, 
Huddersfield, Dec. roth, 1903. 


We have now had your Retort Scurfer at these Works for over 
Twelve Months, and having tried several forms of de-scurfing Retorts, 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the best Apparatus we 
have tried for this purpose. Two men have several times 
drawn a Setting of Seven Retorts, thoroughly cleaned the 
same, and charged the Retorts again within 6% hours. Asa 
matter of fact, it is unnecessary for a Retort to be out of use more 
than 4o minutes for scurfing purposes if your apparatus is used. 

After being subjected to the blast of steam and air which is in- 
jected, the scurf is easily removed with a bar without violence and 
consequent damage to the Retort itself. 

I am, yours faithfully, 




















(Signed) J. H. BREARLEY. 


TIMPERLEY, MANCHESTER; AnbD 
ay 66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY 60., LID. 


Works: DARLINGTON. 
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PHOTO. OF STAGE-FLOOR PURIFIER-HOUSE TAKEN DURING ERECTION ror 
THE UNION DES GAZ ar trem worxs NANTERRE, PARIS. 


London Office : 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, situa: 





London Address :  ¥s3 


Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.0. Sey. <a 
eo ’ . 
PLEASE APPLY 


National Telephone No. 7039. 

_ FOR CATALOGUE Ne. 8. 
+” TRADE 
FIRST AWARDS 
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Fe.S50.— + Fic.256. 
See next Week’s Advertisement for Steam-Pumps, Tar and Liquor Pumps, &c. 


HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


—i1i1 MEDALS. — 











0 | GROWN | i 
| “wer WORKS mie _W a DN ESB U RY, _XIMBE_WORKS _ 


_SSSS=S= Up y 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER : BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6. Mark Lane, New Briggate 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lro., BIRMINGHAM. 








London Office: 


63, QUEEN 
VICTORIA ST., 
EC. 





Gas Plants, 
Roofs, 
Retort- 
Fittings, 
Etc. 

















Telegraphic Address: 
“ ATLAS 
BIRMINGHAM.” 





Welded and 
Riveted 
Pipes, Foul 
Mains, 
Retort - Lids, 
Wrot. and 
Cast Tanks, 
Purifiers. 








: STEEL PIPES OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTION. 
: MANUFACTURERS OF 

HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW’S GARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 
INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED WITH 

AN AGGREGATE CAPACITY OF 150,900,000 CUB. FT. DAILY. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 














EITLE, ENGINEERING works, STUTTGART. 











seared ome tas 5 fie ety 
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Telephone: No. 635. 





4 Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ E\1TLE, STUTTGART.” 


ETN HOCHBEHAL TER 






ADVANTAGES OF THE “KOBOLD” CHARGING APPARATUS. 


1.—The simplest of all existing Charging Machines, as in charging there is 
only onE shaft working. 

2.—Almost indestructible in construction, as there are no combustible parts 
exposed to the heat of the Retorts. 

3.—Uniform bed of coal of any desi#ed height in the retort, and consequently 
any desired weight of charge may be inserted. 

4.—Greater yield of gas in comparison with all other types, owing to the coal 
being deposited in the retort most advantageously. 

5.—Least inrush of cold air owing to the close fit of the charging mouthpiece with 
the retort mouthpiece, with consequently practically no cooling of the retort, 
the least outrush of flame and smoke, and therefore smallest loss of gas. 





BW ; WW VERGINDUNG MIT © ithe Ae 
t , Stohbohatier” QaHnF 4 





6.—Smallest consumption of power. i i i 

ee working, as the complete charging of a retort requires only two ae ~~ pgmaarae ear of see ss oe ee 
pulls of a lever. 

8.—May be set at any position in regard to height by either manual or motor power. 7.—Rapid and cheap working, consequently pays interest and redemption in a 

9.—Lowestcost to purchase; paying interest and redemption in aboutthree years. few years. 
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<aChtaiee” Vacated machen. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE “ SCHLANGE ” DRAWING 
MACHINE 


1.—The simplest and best drawing machine in the world for horizontal 
retorts. 


2.—Least time required to draw a retort (10-15 seconds). 

3.—Most careful treatment of the lumps of coke, as well as the retort. 
4.—Smallest consumption of power, 

5.—Lowest cost to purchase. 
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CROSSLEY'’S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 











Represents “XA" Type giving 60 Effective Horse Pewer. 
ENGINES DELIYVERED—Up to the end of 1903, 48,839 Engines have been delivered representing 701,700 B. H.P. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locemotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate Delivery. 

Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application, 


PECKETT & SONS “rsv=ne= 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT, BRISTOL.”’ 




















NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS. NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established i790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great Geerge Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EWERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS ano FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witTH SELF-SEALING LuiDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Pianed Jeints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK AND SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS aNbD 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ano ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CAsT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 

DESIGNS, SPROIFIOATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (ccxzrry) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its unrivalled excellence. 
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We have Lighted a Section of Plymouth Docks 


for the Great Western Railway Company, ~«< 
An Extension 3?.°°°" 
Ordered. . 

We have completed at Aylesbury an | 


Installation—Town Hall, Market, &c. . 


So 


We are 


Incandescent Gas. 
Electric Are. 

,, Incandescent. 
Ordinary Fishtail. 
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The Gouneil has 
unanimously deeided 
that we be requested 
to do the whole of the 
Publie Lighting. ~< \< 













































1 eS ® 
P BERLIN, y 
: the Finest Lighted as q Op v CHT UT 
: City in the World, 
‘i THE MILLENNIUM SYSTEM IS A METHOD 
It is the wa OF COMPRESSING ORDINARY GAS. ... . 
@ 
! LAST WORD. If you want to get MORE LIGHT 
J and CUT THE COST, write— 





The British Compressed Gas Co., Ld., 


57, BARBICAN, E.C. 
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MANCHESTER. 
3 ee a 


ALBION IRON WORKS, 


MILES PLATTING, G 
st"? , 
© Gas and General €ngineers. 












CONTRACTORS FEOF 


COMPLETE RETORT-HOUSE PLANT 


- « Magee Ge ts 


THE HORIZONTAL OR INCLINED SYSTEMS. 





* 
“* 
$ 
’ 
. 
. 


4 





Photograph showing West’s Coke-Conveyor dealing with the Coke from Nineteen Through Beds of Retorts. 


WEST S mre rar HOT-COKE CONVEYOR, 


With Special Chain constructed with a minimum number of parts, and having Large Joint Pins 
with ample Bearing Surfaces. 


WEST'S STOKING MACHINERY—°o™=RESs22, a1" OREN, 
COAL BREAKING, ELEVATING, & STORING PLANTS. 
BELTON’S PATENT AUTOMATIC RELIEF APPARATUS FOR HYDRAULIC MAINS. 




















Manufacturers for America: Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg. 
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f’cap. Fol., 28 pp., 2 Plates, and 43 Illustrations, Bound in Duplex Paper Cover. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, post free, 


A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 


ZURICH NEW GAS-WORKS. 


By A. WEISS, Engineer of the Works. 


Translated from the German for, and Reprinted from, the ‘‘Journat.”’ 


London: WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court Fleet St., E.C. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers. 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 2, p. 359.] 
























TAR and LIQUOR. , BELLOWS made 
HOSH, ® to inflate a 48-inch 
and Special 7 Bag under One 
AIR TUBING. - Minute, 
“sy Various sizes made, 


STOKERS’ ‘MITTS. 
Made from best Tanned Leather, 


India-rubber Goods of every 
description, Leather Band; 
Oils, &c., Diving and Wadin 
Dresses, Waterproof Coats an 
Capes, Sewer Boots, and 
Theatrical Air-Proof Dresses. 


Fire-Engine Hose and 
Appliances. 


: Best Materials and Workmanship ~ 
Miners’ Woollen Jackets Guaranteed. Gas-Bags for Mains 

(Also made in Blue Serge.) All Seams Stitched. 
No. 1, 12/- each; No. 2, 9/6. and Taped. 


THE LEEDS FIREGLAY €0,, LTD, 


CLIFFS BRANCH. 


LONDON Orrices & Depots: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, §.E. 
and G.N. Goods Station, 
King’s Cross, N. 






























Cliff’s Patent 
Machine-Made 
Retorts possess the 
excellent quality of 
remaining as near 





Liverpool: Leeds Street. 


Leeds : 
Queen Street. 










stationary as possible under 
the varying conditions of their 
work—a quality which will be 
appreciated by all Gas Engineers 
and Managers. The generally ex- 
pressed opinion is that these Retorts 
are the very best that are made. 


Retorts carefully Packed for Export. 


Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of 
every description suitable for Gas-Works. 





Gasholders 


PURIFIERS 


Retort Ironwork 
SCRUBBERS 


Condensers 


WASHERS 


Valves 
MAINS 


Ammonia Recovery Plant 
STEEL TANKS 


Steel Structures 





Asumore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltp., 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘GASHOLDER,” 

















BRAY’S ‘* BAGBY ’? 


— ANTI-VIBRATING ~— 


GAS-PENDANT 


ECONOMIC § LIGHTING 




















ea 
STORES, WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES, FUBLIC BUILDINGS 
CHURCHES, LODGES, 
RESIDENCES, &., &. 
WE 
COMPLETE RECOM. 
_ ,WITH BEND 
- THE 
THE 66 BRAY 99 
»* BRAY” XXX 
DOUBLE 
INCAN- all 
DESCENT MANTLE 
BURNER, FOR USE WITH 
“ BRAY” 
eer INCANDESCENT 
TUBE, &c. BURNERS. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND FURTHER PARTICULARS. 





GEO. BRAY & CO,, LTD., BAGBY WORKS, LEEDS 








eee 
A 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lr. 


IMPROVED PATENT 


“STANDARD” WASHER-SGRUBBERS 











with Isolated Bearing Chambers, giving access to 
bearings—no additional stuffing boxes or 
connections required. 


Extracts ALL the Ammonia and large porportion of CO, and H,S. 
Maximum washing surface, ALL of which is effective. 
Prevention of slip of gas unwashed. 


Offices: Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Westminster, 5.W. 


Tel. Ad.: ‘*Washer, London.”’ Tel. No.: 127 Victoria. 


BUHLMANN MANTLES. 


PIONEERS of CHEAP PRICES for BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 
STRONGEST and BEST for STREET LIGHTING. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
10 Gross Lots (delivered free). 
100 ae a ee ,, and other Concessions’. 


— PARTICULARS OF — 


THE BUHLMANN INCANDESCENT SYNDICATE, LID. 


WESTON ST., BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 


Telegrams: 
“Drakeson, Halifax.”’ 




















Telephone: 
“No. 43 Halifax.”’ 
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“Eureka” 
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John Wright & Co., 
Essex Works, 


Birmingham. 
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WE 


make every single part 
of the Installation in our 
own Works at 


. RETFORD, 


Including the Roofs, Coal 
Tippers, Coal Breakers, 
Coal Elevators, Coal Con- 
veyors, Hot Coke Con- 
veyors and Screening 
Plants, Retort Mouth- 
pieces with Self-Sealing 
Lids, Stage Floors, Foul 
and Hydraulic Mains, 
Ascension, Arch, and Dip 
Pipes, &c., &c. 
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-INCLINED RETORTS. 





W.J. JENKINS & CO., Ltd., RETFORD. 


WE 
only buy the Bricks and 
Raw Material. So under 
these conditions we have 


gained a 


REPUTATION 


for nothing but the 
Highest Class of Work, 
as can be seen in our 
Illustrations at Smeth- 
wick, Leek, Liverpool, 
Malvern, Shipley, 
&c., &e. 
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EXHAUSTING MACHINERY. 


Oldest Makers of High-Class Exhausting Machinery of all Capacities 
and for all Purposes, 











WALLER’S PATENT 3 AND 4 BLADE EXHAUSTERS 


Require less Steam and maintain a steadier Gauge than any other type. 


OVER 1000 SUPPLIED. 


WALLER’S PATENT “COMBINED” EXHAUSTING SETS FOR 
SMALL WORKS. 


With Steam or Gas Engine, and all Accessories self-contained on one base plate. From 500 cubic 
feet to 10,000 cubic feet per hour. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED EXHAUSTER SETS FOR WATER-GAS PLANTS. 
EXHAUSTING MACHINERY FOR BYE-PRODUCT PLANTS. 
COKE-BREAKING MACHINERY. 


TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS, 
GEORGE WALLER & SON, 


169, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works: Phoenix Iron-Works, Stroud, Stenentunihinn. 
Telegraphic Addresses {London : "Weighbeam, London,” Telephone Numbers {0R4on : 2480 (P.0.) Cente 


Stroud: 210 Brimscombe. 
Agents for Scotland: D. M. Nretson & Co., 53, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO. 


No. 2669. “KYENUE. AND 


CROWN WORKS, 
Telegrams: 


‘EVAPORATOR, LONDON.” WILTON € PATENT FURNACE CO.., ABBEY LANE, 


STRATFORD, E. 


79, MARK LANE, F.C. 

















WILTON’S SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION. 


EASY MANAGEMENT. HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


Contractors for the Erection of — 
NITRATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 
MURIATE OF 
























































ZA SS 
. LI 
LIQUID ‘880 
ANHYDROUS —ss, e | 
TAR nee 
DISTILLATION 5{gsa=' io F 
i.) 
PLANT AND | , 1] 
P re) H 
SULPHURIC ACID , a a | 
' siemeneee sean mae E: 
a "CYANIDE TE et MRE re cr ote a 
~.-- F PRUSSIATES. ig eS. | ER... ya, ll 
; ee Yen 2%" Witbedike ensamnndadicicnn ae “» 
BLUES. : 
—— FRONT ELEVATION « —— SIDE ELEVATION —— 
REFERENCES. 
A. Large Still (Ammonia), G, Saturator. M. Sulphate Store. R. Settling Tank. 
B. Smal! Sti a ime). H. Draining Table. N. Acid Store aaa S. Neutralization Plant, 
C. Spent Liquor Valve. K. Lead Catch Box. O. Condenser T. Acid Supply Tank. 
> en me ane le ngement,. L. Mother Liquor r Well. P. Scrubber. U. Mother Li iquor Trough. 
eate 


V. Mother Liquor Receiver, 


CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE ABOVE PRODUCTS. 
Wilton’s Patent Neutralizing Apparatus for the Waste Gases from Sulphate of Ammonia Plant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
GAS, &C.— 

The South Metropolitan Meeting 

The South Suburban Gas Company . 

The Report and Accounts of the Commercial 
Gas Company. 

Gas Business inthe Suburbs and Provinces 

Gas Threatened by a Wonderful New Fuel 
—Statistics of the Gas Industry in Holland 
—High Rates and Cheap Gas—Valuation 
of Gas Undertakings—A Prosperous 
Suburban Company —Gas Companies 
and Local Authorities—A Main-Laying 
Dispute--The Audit of Municipal Accounts 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


Gas and Water Stock Market .... . 
Electric Lighting Memoranda. . . , 
Recovery Coke-Ovens. . . 6 
Expert Witnesses’ Fees . 


COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 


A Review of the Capital Employed in the Gas 


Industry by Local Authorities. 
Jones, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.. ; 


TECHNICAL RECORD. 


Irish Association of Gas Managers—Annual 
Meeting in Armagh— 
Presidential Address of Mr. J. Whimster . 
Dutch Association of Gas Managers—Heer 
van Doesburgh on the Gas a in 
Holland ; . : 
Coke Making as an Indian Industry ‘call 
Tests of Gas Coals at the Berlin _— 
Gas-Works . 
The German Electrolysis Question ° 


By C.E 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Contractors and Engineers. . ... . 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders . 
| ee ee a ee 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dartford Police Court—Erith Urban District 
Council and the West Kent Gas eateietes: 
Use of Water for Gardens 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Rates and Gas and Water ae in South 
Coast Towns . , 

South Metropolitan Gas Company 

Sheffield United Gas Company—Half-Yearly 
Report and Accounts . . 

Commercial Gas Company—Half-Yearly Re- 
portand Accounts. . 

Crystal Palace District Gas Company (now 
South Suburban Gas Company). . 

Bristol Gas Company. 

Croydon Gas Company—Half-Y early Report 
and Accounts ‘ , 

Bromley Gas Consumers’ Company 

West Ham GasCompany ..... . 

Provincial Gas Companies . eo% 

Gas Co-Partners at the Crystal Palace 

Bishop's Stortford Council and the Gas- Works 
—Report by Sir George Livesey. . 

Interference with Gas and Water Mains by 
Electric Tramways. . ° Rue 

Omagh Gas-Works Purchase 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS (continued)— 


Hessle District Council and the Gas-Works . 

Southport Corporation Gas pessoal The 
Supply of Gas-Cockers. 

The Devonport Water Arbitration . 

Richmond (Surrey) Water Supply . 

Colne Valley Water Company . 

Derwent Valley Water Scheme—Visit to the 
Works. . ° 

Torpoint District Water Supply 


Rivington Water-Works Arbitration : , : 

Stock and Share List. .. . ew 

Notes from Scotland. . ; , 

Current Sales of Gas Products , 

re errr. G° 6s ©. @ *s-.s = 

Oe oe eee ee 
- PARAGRAPHS. 

Personal. 


The Vienna Municipal Gas Undertaking Re- 
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PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
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Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD., 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 





The South Metropolitan Meeting. 


MorE EPOCH-MAKING! Last week we reported the un- 
wonted but gratifying spectacle of the three Metropolitan Gas 
Companies in unison; and now comes a declaration from Sir 
George Livesey of hostility toall penal restrictionsas to quality 
of gas supply—the sliding-scale being, in his opinion, ample 
protection for the consumer. This important pronounce- 
ment was made at the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s 
meeting last Wednesday, when the Great Hall at Cannon 
Street Hotel was almost filled with shareholders who gave 
Sir George a very cordial welcome on his taking the chair. 
Without any preliminary sentences or trotting out of figures 
from the statement of accounts, the Chairman led his audience 
straight to that which he described as the most important 
matter in the report—namely, the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade as to gas- 
testing in the Metropolis. These he described—speaking, 
as he said, to the gas industry through the shareholders—as 
a step towards freedom from the tyrannical and vexatious 
restrictions which had been laid on the gas industry ; free- 
dom to do the best they could for the consumers. 

This was the first note of his speech; it was also the last. 
He explained the extreme severity of the test prescribed by 
the Gas Referees in pursuance of the statutory requirement 
that the gas shall be wholly free from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and according to which the presence of a ten-millionth part 
of this gas might subject the Companies to forfeiture. He 
described the steps taken to ascertain what actually is the 
effect upon the atmosphere of a room, of the combustion of 
gas containing those compounds of sulphur which, ever since 
the days of Dr. Letheby (nearly forty years ago), the Com- 
panies have been compelled to remove within defined limits. 
He told how this investigation resulted—as has already been 
reported in the “ JouRNAL”’—to the surprise of every one, 
and the discomfiture of the “ men of science divorced from 
“ industry,” in the discovery that the sulphur-acids do not 
remain in the atmosphere, but are absorbed by the lime and 
white wash of the walls and ceiling, or are collected in the 
moisture which condenses. The credit of having initiated 
the examination which led to this discovery is entirely due 
to the South Metropolitan Company, at the instance of their 
Chairman, who modestly refrained from referring to his part 
in the matter. Having mentioned that no recommendation 
has been made by the Committee as to illuminating power, 
the Chairman observed that there had been some talk of a 
test being imposed for calorific value. This he declared to 
be wholly unnecessary, since the Companies, in their own 
interests, will take care to supply their customers with what 
they require. 

In this connection, Sir George took exception to the 
article which appeared in last week’s “ JouRNAL” on “The 
“Testing Committee and a Calorific Power Test.” The 
objects of this article were threefold—in the first place, to 
epitomize the evidence laid before the Committee on the 
subject ; secondly, to call attention to the signs (the “ hand- 
“ writing on the wall’’) that have been seen in the parlia- 
mentary committee-rooms, and now in the recommendations 
of the Board of Trade Committee, of an attempt being made 
to impose a calorific test ; and, thirdly, to impress upon the 
gas industry that such a test must be resisted with might 
and main until (if Parliament insists) it is conclusively shown 
what it is that the consumers need in this respect, having 
regard to price, and until it is proved definitely what are the 
conditions and requirements which should form, if imposed, 
the foundation of the test. Gas is still shackled to an illu- 
minating power test; and if the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion in this respect prevails, it will be of a more doubtful 
character than ever. But if the article in question be read 
carefully, it will be seen that its tone (if words do not express 
it) is clear as to our antagonism to a calorific power test being 








—— 


inflicted while that for illuminating power remains. The 
‘handwriting on the wall”’ is an effect of the true argument 
that gas is every day being applied more and more abund- 
antly for heating and incandescent lighting than for its direct 
luminosity. The handwriting has been put on the wall by 
those who see that the old test is already slipping from their 
grasp; and they seek to be prepared with a new one to 
replace the old, although they will try to retain that also. 
To Belshazzar, Daniel interpreted ‘‘ Tekel”’ to mean ‘* Thou 
“ art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting.” That 
is net the “ handwriting on the wall” for the gas industry 
at the moment. It is that ‘*A Calorific Test shall be 
‘“ required of thee,” in view of the extending use of gas for 
heating purposes. Pointing to this handwriting is not to 
say that we are in favour of such a test. We are, as we 
ever have been, distinctly unfavourable to, and our efforts 
will continue to be directed against, any unnecessary re- 
strictions; and if our inference as to the imminence of such 
a test be not borne out by the result, we shall rejoice. But 
there is the handwriting; and Sir George cannot, and no 
one in the industry can, afford to ignore it. All, however, 
can do their part in offering resistance to the threatened 
new fetter. Still, whether in anticipation of a test being 
imposed or not, the evidence clearly points to the desir- 
ability, in the interests of gas undertakings, of further 
information on the subject of calorific value; and our 
having called attention to this may, it is hoped, count as one 
of the services—slight though it be—which it has always 
been our endeavour to render to the industry, and to which 
Sir George Livesey very kindly referred. 

The competition of gas with electricity, oil, or (and into 
which it enters as a heating agent) with fuel of all kinds— 
including varieties of producer gas—was strongly urged by 
the Chairman as a reason for granting Gas Companies the 
freedom which he advocates. Electricity undertakings, 
however, although apparently unduly favoured just now 
by the Legislature, have restrictions laid upon them; while 
the distributors of “ power’’ gas are under obligations as 
to calorific value and proportion of carbonic oxide. The 
greatest hit of the Chairman was, however, his reference 
to non-statutory undertakings. He has been satisfactorily 
supplied for the last ten years by one of these—the Company 
not being under any restrictions as to price, or illuminat- 
ing power, or purity. There are many similar Companies 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, who have 
supplied gas for very many years with complete satisfaction 
to their customers, for aught that is known to the contrary. 
The wonder is, why such Companies ever trouble Parlia- 
ment; but that, it may be said, “is another story.” 

The Chairman, referring to the excellent results of the 
half-year’s working, attributed them to the good services 
rendered by the chief officers, subordinates, and workmen, 
which fully justified the large sum paid to them as co- 
partnership bonus; and he concluded by again urging the 
necessity for more freedom. ‘‘ Freedom from all penal restric- 
‘“‘ tions must be our aim henceforth,” is now his message to 
the gas industry. The report was adopted without remark 
from the shareholders; but Mr. George Howlett found an 
opportunity, in seconding one of the customary votes of 
thanks, for some well-chosen words appreciative of the great 
services rendered, not only by the Chairman and Directors, 
but by all the officers and employees. It was a record- 
breaking time, he said, since the shareholders would be 
receiving the highest dividend ever paid, while the price of 
gas was now the lowest it had ever reached in London. 
To this, Mr. Charles Carpenter was able to add that the 
yield of gas per ton of coal used was now the highest ever 
recorded. Mr. Frank Bush is usually able, at these half- 
yearly gatherings, to supply some interesting piece of in- 
formation about the accounts; and very noteworthy was his 
mention this time of the fact that the 116 slot-meter collectors 
—receiving between them about £6000 every half year— 
were all of them men who had been promoted from subordi- 
nate positions in the Company’s service, and now held 
between them stock in the Company amounting to an 
average of £45 apiece. ! 
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The South Suburban Gas Company. 


Tuis Company’s meeting on Friday—following closely upon 
that of the South Metropolitan Company—gave Sir George 
Livesey an opportunity of returning to the subject of penalty 
testing. This he holds to be unfair to the gas industry, inas- 
much as it is notapplied to electricity or water supply, though 
there is as regards the latter special danger to health and 
life in the supply of impure water. To both these supplies, 
the same conditions apply as to gas—in the breaking up of 
streets and roads. Why, therefore, should gas undertakers 
be singled out in such a manner as to give the public the 
impression that they are rogues who must be looked after! 
Prior to 1860, there was no gas testing; and no one was the 
worse for it. Freedom is now for the first time in sight, 
and care must be taken that there shall not henceforth be 
any penalty testing but such as honest men can comply 
with, without difficulty or anxiety. The utter absurdity of 
the situation for the last thirty or forty years, as respects 
purification from sulphur, is that people on the lookout for 
this impurity searched everywhere for it but in the direction 
in which its existence might be some inconvenience to the 
consumers. They tested everything—scrapings from brass 
work, deposits on leather, condensation—everything but 
the air of the room in which the gas is consumed. And 
now when at last the latter is tested, the sulphur impurities 
cannot be found! What a satire is this on Science assist- 
ing Industry! It is under the influence of this delusion that 
the gas companies and their consumers have all these years 
been put to enormous expense, and compelled to continue a 
system of purification which is found by the Board of Trade 
Committee to be an annoyance to the neighbourhood of 
gas-works, and has a ‘deleterious effect on the workmen 
‘*‘ employed in connection with the process.” 

Continuing, the Chairman observed, as regards the sug- 
gested test for calorific value, that the gas industry must 
not submit to it, since no one can at present tell what is the 
best and cheapest heating gas that can be produced. We 
agree with him entirely in deprecating the imposition of 
any such test—at all events at the present time, when gas 
supply is passing under new conditions which are not yet 
clearly understood. The Companies require, and ought to 
have, that freedom and latitude which Sir John Brunner, 
when presiding over the Committee on the Crystal Palace 
Gas Bill last year, declared was necessary; and certainly 
it would be fatal to progress if, when striking off the old 
fetters, new ones were imposed—possibly more onerous, 
because under present circumstances a mistake may be very 
easily made. Give the companies this necessary freedom, 
and they will soon find out how best they can serve their 
customers. 

The Chairman briefly referred to the provisions of the 
Company’s new Act, which he described as having been 
emasculated in consequence of the then pending report of 
the Board of Trade Committee. As regards the action of 
the Directors thereupon, as notified by the circular to the 
consumers (a copy of which was published in our issue 
of July 12), it appears that only a few letters have been 
received in response, from consumers—nearly all of them 
being favourable to the change. One of these hopes the 
Local Authorities will not be so stupid as to object ; while 
another is of opinion that the Directors have “solved the 
“ problem satisfactorily by choosing the lesser of the two 
“evils.” Another, however, thinks the gas “‘atrocious, as 
“it always has been,” and that it cannot be made worse; 
while yet another considers the course taken by the Direc- 
tors to be “ full of danger.” Of the latter, the Chairman’s 
observation, that if this view were always to prevail, there 
would be little progress in the world, was tothe point. Users 
of carburetted water gas who have expressed objection to 
the circular were reminded that this is a free country, where 
everybody has a right to his own opinion. We may have 
occasion to refer to the subject later. 

It appears that the Company contemplate another appli- 
cation to Parliament next session, which, however, will not 
be persevered in if met by factious opposition. The Board 
are prepared, however, to meet the Local Authorities in 
every way possible; and it is greatly to be hoped that this 
disposition will be correspondingly met, in which case an 
amicable arrangement should result. The scheme for the 
election of Employee Directors was unanimously approved 
of by the shareholders at the extraordinary meeting which 
followed. The Chairman, however, mentioned that there 





might be some delay in putting the scheme into operation 
owing to the small number of employees at present quali- 
fied. The fact, however, that the scheme is now “ in being” 
should be an additional incentive to all the employees to 
increase their holdings of the Company’s stock to the required 
amount, 


The Report and Accounts of the 
Commercial Gas Company. 


THE report which the Directors of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany will present to the shareholders at their half-yearly 
meeting on Thursday next is characterized by the brevity 
which is customary in these documents. What is stated 
therein is, however, highly satisfactory; and therefore the 
Chairman, Mr. W. Graham Bradshaw, will havea pleasant 
task before him when he rises to address the proprietors 
upon the results of the Company’s operations, and doubt- 
less upon the position of the undertaking in its relation to 
the other Metropolitan Gas Companies. For recent events 
furnish unmistakable evidence of a tendency to a concentra- 
tion of forces in a movement which may have far-reaching 
effects upon the gas industry. Confining ourselves, for the 
moment, to the affairs of the smallest of the three Companies, 
we find that the revenue in the first half of the present year 
amounted to £242,457, of which £177,282 was derived 
from the sale of gas. In the preceding six months the 
figures were £244,797 and £177,232; while in the corre- 
sponding half of 1903 they were £244,170 and £171,434. In 
the first six months of last year, the meter and stove rentals 
produced £11,108; and the development of the Company’s 
business is shown by the fact that by the close of the year 
the amount had risen to £13,335, while in the period which 
has since elapsed another £521 has been added, making it 
£13,856. On the manufacture of gas, £136,392 was spent 
in the six months just passed, compared with £140,007 and 
£140,173 in the two immediately preceding similar periods; 
the coal and oil bill showing a gradual reduction from 
£86,888 to £84,535 and £82,586. The Company’s total 
expenditure has not fluctuated very greatly in the periods 
under review, seeing that it amounted to £177,837 in the 
first half of 1903, while in the two succeeding half years it 
has been £182,113 and £182,022. It is unnecessary to refer 
in detail to the accounts, as the principal items will be 
dealt with by Mr. Bradshaw in the entertaining manner 
with which the proprietors are now familiar. Suffice it to 
say that the amount available for distribution is £73,866, 
against £64,855 this time last year and £70,997 six months 
ago. The shareholders will receive dividends at the accus- 
tomed rates ; the consumers, as already announced, will have 
their gas 1d. per 1000 feet cheaper; and the item of £2454 
entered in the revenue account for profit-sharing shows that 
those whose labour has contributed much to the realization 
of these advantages have not been left out of consideration. 
More capital is wanted to meet the Company’s require- 
ments; and the proprietors will be asked on Thursday to 
sanction the raising of it. 


Gas Business in the Suburbs and Provinces. 


Our readers will not fail to notice that a large portion of 
the present issue of the “ JouRNAL”’ is devoted to proceed- 
ings at meetings of gas companies, or to preliminary sum- 
maries of the reports and accounts of others shortly to 
be held. It is inevitable that it should be so just after the 
turn of each half year. But we think they will agree with 
us that the records there presented furnish abundant proof 
that the prognostications of the partisans of the electric light 
a quarter ofa century ago, that in a few years the gas industry 
would be in a moribund condition, are very far from having 
been verified. The positions of the second largest of the 
Metropolitan Companies and some of the Suburban Com- 
panies are dealt with elsewhere; among the latter being the 
West Ham, who have decided to give more publicity to 
their affairs than hitherto by making the meeting an open one. 
Attention may, however, be directed here to the Directors’ 
report of another—the Croydon—which will come before 
the shareholders for adoption next Friday. The character- 
istic feature of the past half-year’s work of the other Com- 
panies is also to be found here; the sales of gas showing 
an increase of 9°45 per cent., as compared with those for 
the corresponding period of 1903. The result of the good 
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working is that the amount available for dividend is about 
£5000 more than it was this time last year. The Directors 
are making a bid for additional business by reducing by 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet the price of gas used for the purpose of 
motive power, and also by allowing discounts to large con- 
sumers of from 24 to 5 per cent., according to their annual 
consumption. The Company have just obtained further 
parliamentary powers under which the consumers in the 
Carshalton portion of the district get the benefit of a reduc- 
tion of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet as from June, with the prospect 
of a further concession in the not distant future. 

Turning to the Provinces, the Sheffield Company had an 
increase to the extent of close upon 20 million cubic feet, or 
1'4g per cent., in the first half of the year, compared with 
the corresponding half of 1903. But as in the course of 
that time the price of gas was lowered by 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the revenue necessarily fell off. Nevertheless the full 
amount required for the dividend was earned, with a balance 
of £2170 to the good. At Bristol, things were even better, 
for the balance, after providing for the dividend, was £ 10,428. 
But there had been no concessions to the consumers as 
in the case of the Yorkshire town. They have, however, 
since been considered to the extent of 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for ordinary, and 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for large 
consumers. When the Company get into the capacious 
new Offices they are erecting, adjoining the Colston Hall, 
they will, among other things, show people who wish to 
employ electricity for lighting their premises how to utilize 
gas to generate it. This will be a new departure, and it 
may possibly lead to the conclusion of a contract similar 
to that in existence at Malton, where the local Electricity 
Company depend upon the Gas Company for their power. 
At Tunbridge Wells there was an increase of 7? million 
cubic feet, or 64 per cent., in the quantity of gas sold in 
the past half year, though the general trade of the town 
was anything but good. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the Company have afforded great facilities for the 
use of gas for culinary purposes in small households. In 
the two cathedral cities which figure in our list—York 
and Chester—good business has been done; and in the 
latter case the employees participate in the profit to a sub- 
stantial extent. On the whole, all the Companies referred 
to are justified in looking for continued, and even increased, 
prosperity in the half year upon which they have entered. 








Gas Threatened by a Wonderful New Fuel. 


According to a paragraph which is going the round of the 
papers, gas will shortly be attacked in one of its strongholds by 
a new fuel which is reported to possess wonderful heating pro- 
perties. It is the invention of two voung engineers—said to be 
connected with “one of the largest firms of gas engineers in the 
country ’—who have given their joint production the name of 
“ Radiant.” It is the result of years of experiment, and the 
following advantages are claimed for it: “ (1) That it gives treble 
the heat with the same gas consumption as an ordinary gas-fire. 
(2) That it takes up the carbonic oxide from the air, and purifies 
the atmosphere. (3) That it does away with the unpleasant 
smell given off by gas-fires. (4) That it burns brightly like a coal 
fire. (5) That it is as cheap as fire-clay, and is inexhaustible.” 
Radiant is to take the place of the asbestos or fire-clay balls, and 
will, it is asserted, give out an intense heat. It is made from 
materials that are now the waste products of chemical works. 
Shortly, the new fuel captures the blue flame which at present is 
lost, and converts it into intense heat. It is also said to possess 
the power of retaining heat to a very great extent. Gas makers, 
coal merchants, and other suppliers of fuel, must now look to 
their businesses. Since the above was in type, we have received 
from the patentees a sample of Radiant; and we may have some- 
thing to say in regard to the capabilities of the material by the 
time the next number of the “ JouRNAL ” goes to press. 





Statistics of the Gas Industry in Holland, 


It may be remembered that in the course of the report of the 
proceedings at the recent annual meeting of the Dutch Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers which appeared in the “ JourNaL ” for the 
19th ult., it was mentioned that a very interesting communica- 
tion was made by the Secretary, Heer N. W. van Doesburgh, of 





Leyden, on the progress and present state of the gas industry in 
Holland, and that the author had promised to afford us facilities 
for its publication in our columns. He has fulfilled his promise 
by sending a translation of his paper; and we have pleasure in 
giving it elsewhere. The statistics presented embody theresults 
of the working of 83 undertakings, furnishing gas to 2,382,000 
persons—about 45 per cent. of the entire population of Holland. 
The figures are grouped under five heads—the first of them 
comprising gas-works in towns containing more than 100,000 
people, and the rest taking in smaller towns and villages. It 
will be seen that the bulk of the raw material used (67°4 per 
cent.) is Westphalian coal; the rest being English; the quan- 
tity carbonized in the year 1902—the one to which the statistics 
relate—being 721,546 tons, which produced 7,423,739,000 cubic 
feet of gas. The tables compiled by the author show the produc- 
tion of gas and residuals per ton of coal carbonized, the propor- 
tion of gas used for different purposes, the consumption per in- 
habitant and per yard of main, the number of ordinary and slot 
meters in use, the quantity of gas passed through them, and other 
particulars. He acknowledges that they are the fruits of the 
labours of Heeren van der Horst and Bolsius, who for some years 
have collated these statistics. To them primarily he was in- 
debted for the material for his instructive paper. But the thanks 
of English gas managers are due to him for presenting them in 
what may be called the vernacular. No one who has not had to 
do much technical translation can appreciate the extent of the 
labour involved in converting the metric into the Imperial system 
of weights and measures. This Heer van Doesburgh has taken 
the trouble to do; and this is an additional reason for commend: 
ing his paper to the attention of our readers, 





High Rates 


At the Plymouth Fishing Feast some weeks ago (as men- 
tioned in the “ JouRNAL”’ at the time), the Town Clerk of the 
borough entered into calculations, based upon the cheapness of 
gas and water, as to the economy of living in Plymouth in com- 
parison with other towns. The rates, he admitted, are high; 
but the ratepayers who grumble over the advance of ts. 6d. or 2s. 
in the pound on the sum they paid ten or a dozen years ago were 
invited to console themselves with the reflection that they are 
supplied with water and gas at lower prices than the inhabitants 
of most other towns. Setting off the one thing against the other, 
the people of Plymouth were asked to believe themselves really 
very fortunate, and not at all ill-used by those who kept adding 
to the municipal burden. Statistics have now been published 
in support of this contention, and they will be found elsewhere. 
The towns selected for comparison with Plymouth are Brighton, 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Southampton, Torquay, and Devonport. 
The lowest rated of these is Portsmouth, where the rates are 
6s. 8d. in the pound. In Torquay the total is 7s.; in Devonport, 
7s. 1d.; in Hastings, 7s. 2d.; in Plymouth, 7s. 5d.; in Brighton, 
7s.8d.; and in Southampton, 9s. 7d. With regard to gas, the 
prices are: In Plymouth, 1s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet; in Ports- 
mouth, 2s. 4d.; in Devonport, 2s, 6d.; in Southampton, 2s. 9d. ; 
in Brighton, 2s. 11d,; in Hastings and Torquay, 3s. Charges 
for water cannot in all cases be so exactly stated. In Brighton 
the water-rental is gd. in the pound; in Southampton it is 11d.; 
in Torquay, 1s.; and in Hastings, 1s. 4d. In the other towns the 
charge is levied upon a scale which varies in accordance with 
the rental of the houses, 





_ 


And Cheap Gas. 


In order to arrive at a basis for comparison, the Town Clerk 
took counsel with Mr. J. A. Bellamy, the Chairman of the Ply- 
mouth Gas Company, and obtained statistics as to the average 
gas consumption of houses of varying rentals in Plymouth. It 
is assumed that this consumption is a fair criterion of that of 
houses of like class in other towns. The net result of the calcu- 
lation is to show that for householders who are also gas con- 
sumers Plymouth is not so dear a place to live in as its high 
rates would suggest. On the basis of the rates and water-rental 
alone, Torquay is the cheapest of the seven towns included in the 
comparison; Portsmouth coming next, then Plymouth, Devon- 
port, Brighton, Hastings, and Southampton. Between Torquay 
and Southampton there is a difference of just 50 per cent.; the 
rates and water charges on a house rented at £50 amounting in 
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the one case to £14 per annum, and in the other to £21. When 
the gas bill is added to the cost of the rates and water, Plymouth 
is an easy first, Portsmouth being second, Devonport third, Tor- 
quay fourth, Brighton fifth, Hastings sixth, and Southampton 
seventh. Naturally the value of this calculation depends upon 
the consumption of gas; it is therefore interesting to ascertain 
what this is taken at. In Plymouth, the average gas consump- 
tion appears to be 38,100 cubic feet per annum in houses rented 
at £30, 48,400 cubic feet in houses of £40, 100,400 cubic feet in 
houses of £50, 104,400 cubic feet in houses of £60, 110,300 cubic 
feet in houses of £70, and 142,700 cubic feet in houses of £80. 
If these figures are fairly representative of the gas consumption 
in houses of corresponding value in the other towns named, 
Plymouth’s claim to be a cheaper place of residence than any of 
them may be taken as established. It is clear, however, that the 
sole credit for this is due to the Gas Company, whose enlightened 
and progressive policy has resulted in the maintenance of one of 
the cheapest supplies in the kingdom. 





Valuation of Gas Undertakings. 

When addressing the shareholders of the Bromley Gas Com- 
pany, of which he is Chairman, Mr. Alexander Dickson usually 
has some remarks to make of interest outside his own particular 
undertaking. His speech at last week’s meeting contained a 
pertinent reference to the valuation of gas-works for assessment ; 
and he expressed the hope that some means would be devised of 
cheapening the methods of procedure in this connection. His 
own Company have just had the unpleasant experience of seeing 
their rating increased by 60 per cent. over the sum settled upon 
five years ago; and though they have so far succeeded in getting 
this reduced to an increase of about 40 per cent. upon the assess- 
ment previously fixed upon, they will still be called on—subject 
to their decision to appeal to Quarter Sessions—to pay additional 
rates to the extent of {700 a year. What this means to the con- 
sumers, Mr. Dickson clearly demonstrated by pointing out that 
the amount named was equal to between 1}d. and 13d. per 
1000 cubic feet upon all the metered gas sold. Had, therefore, 
this reduction not been made, the Company would have been 
able to lower the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet instead 
of by the 1d.now contemplated. As itis, the reduction announced 
will bring the gas down to 2s. 11d. per 1000 feet; but it is only 
fair the consumers should be made to understand that the method 
of rating at present in vogue with regard to gas companies 
directly prejudices them by taking in rates out of the concern 
money which would otherwise, by statute, revert to them in a 
diminution of the price of gas. Perhaps now that the matter has 
been so clearly put before them, they, as well as Mr. Dickson, 
will wonder why the method of rating upon a structural rent, as 
in the case of an ordinary trader, and altogether apart from any 
consideration of the profits of the business carried on, should not 
equally apply to gas companies. 





A Prosperous Suburban Company. 


The West Ham Gas Company are also exercised on the sub- 
ject of their assessment, which has been put up to such an extent 
that the Directors have been driven to appeal against it. We all 
know how badly money is needed for municipal purposes in 
West Ham—with their expensive electric light undertaking, and 
other luxuries—and so can understand their desire to raise the 
assessment of companies trading in their midst; but at the same 
time the Gas Company does not exist—either solely or partially— 
for the purpose of helping them out of their financial troubles. 
West Ham is a “ Progressive” place ; and the Gas Company are 
also progressive, but in a way that is much more promising for 
those who have a monetary interest in the results of the policy. 
Hitherto we have not had the pleasure of reporting the meetings 
of this Company; but an account of the proceedings at the half- 
yearly gathering last week (the first occasion on which it has 
been held in London) appears in to-day’s issue. Among other 
interesting matters, Mr. J. Lister Godlee, the Chairman, was 
able to announce that the capital employed per 1000 cubic feet 
sold was 4d. less than it was a year ago, and that they had this 
year made 12,257 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal and oil, and 
sold 11,535 feet per ton—or nearly 1000 feet more per ton than in 
the first half of 1903. He spoke highly of the assistance ren- 
dered by the water-gas plant which has been installed, and said 








that it was largely responsible for the results obtained. It will 
be seen that the Company are having a very busy time with the 
fitting up of prepayment meters. There are already nearly half 
as many automatic as ordinary consumers; and besides a huge 
number of applications, which are awaiting attention, fresh ones 
are continually coming in. In connection with this matter, an 
interesting point was brought out by Mr. Godlee. when he stated 
that the cost of collection from prepayment meters worked out 
in practice at rather less than 13d. per 1000 cubic feet, against 
about id. for ordinary consumers—making the extra outlay for 
getting in the money from automatics 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





Gas Companies and Local Authorities. 


Main-laying operations are, in one form or another, a fruitful 
source of dispute between gas companies and local authorities, 
partly, perhaps, because it is impossible for work of this kind 
to be performed without inflicting a certain amount of incon- 
venience upon somebody. To find a road “up”’ is, of course, 
annoying—however necessary the disturbance may be—and very 
properly penalties are provided in the event of there being “ un- 
reasonable delay ” in restoring things to their original condition. 
There is thus a means at hand of hurrying the company on, if 
they should fail to carry out the work with due speed—which is 
hardly likely to be the case, as it is to their interest to get rid 
of the responsibility of the open road as rapidly as is compatible 
with good workmanship. But even if they had no direct interest 
of this kind at stake, why cannot gas companies be more often 
given credit for doing the best they possibly can for all parties 
concerned? Why not regard them as the friends of those by 
whom they live, and not so frequently as their enemies? Gas 
administrators in general can at least claim to be considered fair 
men of business; and therefore, seeing that (as Sir George 
Livesey pointed out at the meeting of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company last week) they no longer have control ofa practical 
monopoly of artificial lighting, but are subject to severe compe- 
tition, it might be conceded as a broad principle that they would 
be not only willing, but anxious, to retain the good-will of their 
customers. Would it not more often be possible for local autho- 
rities, instead of regarding the gas company in their particular 
district as a set of tyrants desirous of generally riding roughshod 
over the community, to look upon them in a more friendly light ? 
Disputes, of course, there must be; and nobody can complain of 
councillors doing what is necessary to safeguard the interests 
which for the time being are confided to their care. But our 
suggestion is that this might, more often than is the case, be done 
in a friendly manner, instead of having recourse to law. When 
all other means have failed, then certainly invoke the aid of 
Judge or Magistrate; but these other means should be given a 
fair trial first. If this were always done, much needless trouble 
would be saved, and we venture to assert that in no possible 
respect would anyone be a penny the worse. On the contrary. 
both parties would benefit by the endeavour to remove, rather 
than to create, friction. It is difficult to understand why some 
local authorities find it so hard to “approach ” the Directors of a 
gas company; but it is easy to see that to do so does often 
“ vo against the grain.” Only the other day, it was contended by 
certain members of the Chard Town Council that if the Corpora- 
tion would only go to the Directors of the Gas Company, a way 
would soon be found out of their difficulties regarding the taking 
over of the works. Of course, in the particular case of Chard 
there may be no ground for the hint thus given that endeavours 
have not been made to come to a friendly agreement. But in 
only too many instances there is good reason to suppose that if a 
really serious effort were made, it would result in the amicable 
settlement of disputes which otherwise have to be decided ina 
Court of Law. 





A Main-Laying Dispute. 

A case was heard at Dartford last week, and is reported else- 
where to-day, which it is difficult to believe could not, with a little 
trouble, have been disposed of without the assistance of a Bench 
of Magistrates. The Erith Urban District Council felt called upon 
to apply for a string of summonses against the West Kent Gas 
Company forthe dire offence of opening various streets in their 
area without giving the necessary three days’ notice of their 
intention soto do, There were no less than eight summonses 
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taken out; but even then the Clerk to the Council thought him- 
self entitled to some credit for magnanimity, for he stated that 
the facts would have justified him in asking for no less than seven- 
teen. However, the hearing of the eight on which he relied 
turned out to be a waste of time, for they were dismissed —albeit 
in a somewhat illogical manner, for the Company were ordered to 
pay the costs. No doubt they were satisfied to gain their point 
at this small sacrifice, though they would have preferred that the 
costs should have followed the event in the usual manner. The 
alleged offence was altogether a technical one; and it was rather 
hard upon the Company that they should be haled before the 
Magistrates in connection with an endeavour to reduce the price 
of gas to their consumers, whose interests, of course, are identical 
with their own. The main over which the dispute arose was one 
laid from Erith to Crayford, so as to do away with the necessity 
for manufacturing at the latter place; the object being to get rid 
of a very high charge previously incurred for the cartage of coal. 
Various unavoidable delays occurred in carrying out the work— 
one at least of which was caused by a demand on the part of the 
Surveyor that, wherever possible, the main should be laid with 
3 feet of soil between its top and the surface of the ground. 
Then there was a bridge to be crossed; and, with regard to 
this, negotiations took place between the parties. However, 
“unnecessary delay” was not urged, or different proceedings 
would have been open to the Council. The case mainly turned 
on when the laying of a main could be said to be completed and 
the road re-instated. While laying the main in question, the 
Company took advantage of the opportunity to put down a set of 
telephone wires for the purpose of signalling when the holder 
which it was intended to serve was full of gas. No objection 
was taken to the cable containing these wires when it was being 
laid; but the right of the Company to lay it was disputed at the 
hearing of the summonses. The Surveyor, of course, saw it being 
laid; but he explained to the Court that he did not know what it 
was, and thought it was more like a piece of string—a statement 
which was received with some astonishment by the Chairman of 
the Bench. The Company contended that the work of which 
they had given notice to the Council was not finished until the 
whole of what had been put down had been tested; while the 
Council held that when the pipe was once laid and the trench 
filled in with earth (which was done for the convenience of the 
traffic), the operations covered by the original notices of the Com- 
pany were completed. A most interesting point, no doubt; but 
surely one that was capable of adjustment without recourse to 
the Magistrates. The Company were not doing the work in the 
manner they did for the sole purpose of annoying the Council. 





The Audit of Municipal Accounts. 

Judging by an answer given by the President of the Local 
Government Board to a question put to him by Sir Gilbert 
Parker last Tuesday, the appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee to deal with the auditing of the accounts of local authori- 
ties, though for a time in abeyance, will in due course take place. 
The Conservative member for Gravesend was desirous of ascer- 
taining whether the appointment of the Committee would be 
preliminary or supplementai to, or in substitution of, the confer- 
ence unanimously recommended by the Joint Committee on Muni- 
cipal Trading; and if not in substitution, at what date the con- 
ference would be convened. If, however, it was to be in substi- 
tution, he inquired the reasons for disregarding the report of the 
Committee. Another matter upon which Sir Gilbert desired 
information was as to the steps that will be taken to give effect 
to the Committee’s recommendation that it is desirable that the 
opinion of professional accountants should be obtained as to the 
best means of prescribing and auditing the accounts of local 
authorities. Mr. Long was able to assure his questioner that 
the object of the Departmental Committee will be to deal with 
the matter raised in the paragraph of the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee as to the practicability of a standard form of accounts 
for local authorities being prescribed; and he contemplates that 
in connection with it the opinion of professional accountants will 
be obtained. He is only concerned with the accounts of local 
authorities in England and Wales; and he thinks that by the 
adoption of the course he proposes, he will obtain expert evidence 
of the kind referred to in the question, and also other evidence 
which it is desirable he should have to enable him to decide as to 
the form of accounts. 





THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 485.) 


Business on the Stock Exchange fell very quiet last week. With 
the August holiday month in its second week, and with the 


general tendency to inactivity which all markets have sunk into, 
there was little chance of any revival of business. The settle- 
ment pretty well monopolized what attention was forthcoming. 
The tendency, however, was, on the whole, rather better than 
the preceding week, especially towards the close. There was 
apparently less nervousness in regard to international questions 
arising out of contraband seizures; and although Consols had 
some ups and downs, they were less acute. The Money Market 
was very active; and the demand enabled good rates to be 
commanded. But the supply was fully equal to requirements. 
Discount opened rather stiff; but it eased off perceptibly before 
the close. Business in the Gas Market was of very fair propor- 
tions, when allowance is made for the time of year. Changes in 
quotation were few and slight; the general tendency being very 
firm and steady all round. The accounts and reports of most of 
the home undertakings are now to hand; and they fully confirm 
the anticipations we noted—that the first half of 1904 would 
prove to have been a favourable season for the gas industry. 
The chief and most satisfactory feature is the increased and 
increasing demand for gas, which is the paramount business 
of the companies. Sales of residual products must, and 
will, vary largely, and will be affected by local conditions; but 
to sell gas is the great thing. In the Gaslight and Coke 
issues, transactions in the ordinary stock were up to a very fair 
level, and good prices were maintained. The figures ranged 
from 952 to 96} cum. div., and from 93} to 94 ex div. on Friday 
and Saturday. There was a fair amount of business done in the 
secured issues at pretty good figures, though the debenture 
was still affected by the flatness in gilt-edged securities. South 
Metropolitan was brisk and active, and commanded nice prices. 
The figures ranged from 127 to 128 cum. div.; and there was one 
deal at 125} ex div. There were no dealings in Commercials. 
The accounts of this Company are very satisfactory, enabling 
them to pay the full statutory dividend, and to carry forward a 
materially increased balance of profits in hand. Very little was 
done in the Suburban and Provincial group; and changes of 
quotation were limited to those arising from ex div. adjustments. 
The Continentals were scarcely touched at all. European 
changed hands at top price; but Union preference had a set- 
back. Among the remoter undertakings, the only change was an 
advance in Oriental. There is still a little business being done 
in Water Stocks, which are now practically so much Metropolitan 
Water Stock to be taken at certain rates of exchange. In 
common with other gilt-edged securities, some of the debenture 
stocks were easier. 

The movements in Gas were: On Thursday, Continental 
Union preference fell 2. On Saturday, Oriental rose 2. In 
Water, Chelsea and West Middlesex debenture stocks receded 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


_ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





The Effects of Competition in the Electrical Manufacturing Industry 
—Free Electric Incandescent Lamps or Maintenance—Specious 
Arguments for Canvassers. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the constant intelligence of new and extend- 
ing work in the electrical world, the condition of electrical plant 
manufacturers appears to beof a parlous nature. At the present 
time, the amount of work in hand and the quantity of goods 
turned out is greater than ever; and yet the manufacturers’ 
returns, and consequently the dividends, have in these years, 
when the zenith of electrical activity may be said to have been 
reached, dropped to what might be expected to obtain when work 
is at its minimum, with the further result that the market prices 
of the shares of many of these manufacturing concerns are 
to-day standing below (in some cases much below) their nominal 
value. It cannot be denied that the best of the firms have kept 
themselves well abreast of the times. Their works bear testi- 
mony to enterprise in all directions, in order to produce the 
highest mechanical efficiency on the most economical lines; and 
yet they are found to be on the down-grade as profitable busi- 
nesses. To let themselves fall to the rear in enterprise would be 
fatal to these firms; but even the upholding of reputations cannot 
possibly save them all, unless there is a speedy change in the 
present perilous state of things. After what has just been said, 
we cannot allow as true that depression of trade in the electrical 
world is the reason for the existing position. Then whatisit? It 
is that, great as is the activity, the industry has been swamped 
by producers. It hasbeen left to Mr. John Trotter, the Chairman 
of Messrs. Crompton and Co., Limited, to boldly face the truth, 
and to speak upon it, at the meeting of his shareholders, without 
any attempt at veneering the facts. Severe competition not only 
for work, but existence, and the consequent cutting of prices, is 
at the bottom of the trouble. All the steps taken by the firm to 
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cheapen processes have, it is confessed, been nullified by a steady 
drop in the regular goods made by electrical manufacturers ; and 
this is continuing. Mr. Trotter finds that, only in the last few 
months in the price lists of competitors’ goods, there has been a 
drop in prices varying from 10 to 25 per cent. As to public con- 
tracts, these, too, are not worth having, because of the prices now 
quoted to secure them. In one case only recently, sixty tenders 
were sent in; whereas a few years ago there would have been 
only three to six. For many of the firms, the work is disappoint- 
ing and discouraging ; and there appears to be no prospect of any 
early improvement. The only hopeful way of bettering the 
position that Mr. Trotter can see is the weeding out of the weaker 
concerns. This, however, is a tedious process. It is, of course, 
those who are financially strongest who willsurvive; but the weaker 
ones will not give up until the struggle has been carried to the 
bitter end. The outlook is anything but a cheerful one for those 
who have invested money in the manufacturing branch of the in- 
dustry. Many of them have suffered loss through reconstruction 
and writing-down of capital; and now dividends are either un- 
known or are undergoing rapid decline. The end may be ruin for 
not a few who were originally attracted by the brilliant prospects 
held out tothem. But we are charitable enough to hope that it 
may not be sc. 

There has been a great discussion going on in the electrical 
papers, during the last few weeks, anent consumers’ incandescent 
electric lamps. There is no doubt electricians find themselves 
beset with increasing difficulties in securing extended private 
business by the assiduous attentions of the gas people to their 
consumers. The idea has been started that incandescent lamps 
should be supplied free, or on specially favourable terms, as a 
means of encouraging the greater use of electricity, and of help- 
ing to prevent present consumers sliding back into what some of 
our electrical friends would describe as the degradation of using 
gas for lighting purposes. Electric incandescent lamps are not 
of those things which improve with age; and the consumers 
are found to blame—history repeats itself—the electricity rather 
than the lamps for the growing deficiency of illuminating power. 
Besides this, it is found that consumers will go to the cheapest 
market for their lamps, without giving any consideration to the 
question of efficiency. About the efficiency of lamps, they know 
little or nothing; and they, more often than not, look upon one 
type as being as good as any other. What the electricians are 
therefore discussing is how to meet these two conditions—the 
want of care on the part of consumers in the choice of lamps, 
and the activity of the gas people among their consumers. 
Opinions are divided. There are those who would give free 
lamps, or who would supply them at low prices, while others are 
dead-set against anything of the kind. Freelamps! There can 
be no such things in a business such as electricity and gas 
supply; and the person who pays for them in the long run is the 
consumer. The lamp may be handed to him without special 
charge; but its cost is met out of the revenue received for 
electricity, and therefore must be included in the price charged 
per unit. This being so, it is a matter for consideration whether 
it is not better, in the interests of an undertaking, to adopt 
some other course than to attach extraneous charges to the 
cost of electricity which keep the rate from being reduced to the 
extent of such charges. A writer in the ‘ Electrical Review ” 
deals with the question from the municipal standpoint. He 
objects to the public funds being used in this way, and is not 
satisfied that, under municipal supply, the consumers would get 
the best lamp, because, “ municipalism plumps for the cheapest 
article, and the lowest tender is accepted.” In this way, in one 
respect, the consumer would not be better off than he is now. In 
addition, this writer is opposed to the destruction of the local 
retail trade; and he is of opinion that the competition between 
manufacturers for municipal orders would eventually lead to 
combination and putting up of prices. This would defeat the 
object in view. In the “ Electrical Times,” two or three engineers 
who are interested in both gas and electricity supply suggest the 
taking of a leaf out of the book of experience in the gas industry, by 
going in for the maintenance of electric lamps, and taking every 
conceivable opportunity for educating the consumersin the proper 
use of electricity. This is wise advice, and far preferable to the 
“ free” lamp delusion. 

We have not been favoured with a copy of a little book, 
entitled ‘‘ Specific Reasons why Every Tradesman should Use 
the Electric Light,” by Mr. C. Rockley ; and therefore for this 
notice of it we have to admit our indebtedness to the information 
contained in the reviews of it in the electrical press. Mr. 
Rockley’s qualification for writing on the subject appears to be 
that he has for several years been the official canvasser and 
general outside representative of a municipal electric supply 
department; and he believes that his experience may be useful 
to other canvassers. It seems that among other things, Mr. 
Rockley states that gas gives off heat which plays “ the dickens ” 
(quoting from the “ Electrical Times”) with the grocer’s goods 
by drying moist sugar, cheese, currants, &c., thereby causing 
them to lose weight, and by promoting fermentation in jams 
and sauces on top shelves! One would imagine from this that 
the sage Mr. Rockley labours under the impression that electric 
lamps do not give off heat. On Eastbourne Pier, there isa show- 
window containing silver goods; and the window is lighted by 
incandescent electric lights close to the glass front. Although 
exposed to the open sea, and at night time when the outer tem- 





perature is the lowest in the twenty-four hours (it is well to be 
precise), in the neighbourhood of the lights, the glass front is 
quite hot, and to the hand unbearably so near to one of them. 
This is not exceptional, but only a good illustration. Our can- 
vassing author will next be advising grocers to darken their shops 
in the day time in summer, and use the electric light, to prevent 
the sun drying their goods. Perhaps he will excuse us thinking 
that there would be rather greater humidity about the atmosphere 
of a gas-lighted room than in one electrically lighted. The boot- 
maker, we learn, may also be won from gas by telling him that, if 
he takes the electric light, the “ elastic sides’ of his boots will not 
perish as heretofore. ‘ Elastic-sided’”’ boots are not just now 
tashionable, Mr. Rockley. Then the butcher may be told that 
gas products speedily discolour frozen meat; the hosier that 
shirts, collars, and cuffs turn yellow when placed in the upper 
part of a gas-lighted window; and the furniture dealer that [this 
is a good thing for the buyer] cheap furniture “ sweats” in the 
gas-lighted show-room. What a wonderful thing it is that the 
gas-lighting of shops has been going on for over a century; and 
that tradesmen have suffered so long from it, and are still so im- 
perturable over it, that it requires such trash as this to convince 
them of their folly. Why was it that the tradesmen in the Bir- 
mingham market—the butchers, the fruiterers, and the flower 
sellers—supplemented the electric light a few years since by gas- 
lights? If Mr. Rockley does not know, and will communicate 
with us, we will gladly turn up a reference to the matter in a past 
volume of the “ JouRNAL ” which will give him all the necessary 
information. 


- — 


RECOVERY COKE-OVENS. 


SiNcE the paper which was read by Mr. Charles Hunt at the 
meeting in 1896 of the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers, 


entitled “ Notes on Residuals,” in which was given a description 
of the Semet-Solvay recovery coke-oven, and the results obtained 
therewith at the Brymbo Steel Works, near Wrexham, the sub- 
ject of recovery coke-ovens has been one of recurring and in- 
creasing interest to gas manufacturers. Many are now found to 
believe in the possibility of an economical application of this 
system of carbonization as an ordinary gas-works process. The 
idea with which the author of the paper started was that, inas- 
much as these recovery ovens were the means of throwing upon 
the market a considerable quantity of bye-products—tar and 
ammoniacal liquor—which seriously interfered with the disposal 
of similar bye-products from gas manufacture, it might be possible 
to engage the system as an ally of the latter—to make hard coke 
for those who wanted it, and distribute the gas to consumers. 
To fulfil such a programme, a demand for hard coke would be 
necessary, so that the system could only be applied with advan- 
tage when this existed. At the present time, however, efforts are 
being directed to the manufacture of coke by tnis means, similar 
in character to that which is produced in an ordinary gas-retort. 
The chief advantage to be thus gained by the adoption of the 
oven system would be the saving of labour by charging and dis- 
charging in bulk. Something also might be saved in upkeep, 
since the wear and tear of ovens can hardly be so great as that 
of gas-retorts. 

When Mr. Hunt commenced the investigation of which an 
account is given in his paper, it does not seem to have occurred 
to the users of these recovery ovens that any particular value 
attached tothe gas produced from them, except for the extraction 
of the tar, ammoniacal liquor, and benzol. After such extraction, 
the gas was used to heat the ovens, and any not so required was 
burnt to waste. It is related in the paper, however, that samples 
of the gas were taken which, on analysis, gave evidence of its 
substantial identity with the gas produced in the ordinary way at 
a gas-works. Further samples being taken, showed “large and 
irregular dilutions of atmospheric air,” owing to the exhauster not 
being under proper control. ‘“ This defect,” the author states, 
“being remedied, a marked improvement in illuminating power 
was the result; and the gas has since been used satisfactorily 
for lighting the works and offices, displacing the gas which was 
formerly manufactured for this purpose.” 

Thus was established, and for the first time, the identity of 
oven gas with that which is produced by the ordinary gas-works 
process. An installation of 400 recovery coke-ovens was, a few 
years later, operated by the New England Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, at Everett, Massachusetts; one of the objects being to 
utilize the gas by distributing it for heating and lighting. This, 
owing to the surrounding circumstances, has not hitherto proved 
a commercial success. A similar enterprise has recently been 
embarked upon by the Milwaukee Coke and Gas Company, who 
expect, when their extensive plant of eighty Semet-Solvay ovens 
are at work,to have a surplus of about 3 million cubic feet of gas 
a day, of which they desire to dispose. Each of these ovens, it 
may be said, requires, every twenty-four hours, 7°5 tons of coal; 
and the product of the twenty-four ovens already at work, runs 
to about 130 tons of coke per day. When the eighty ovens are 
operated, the daily product will be somewhere between 450 and 
500 tons. 

It is apparent from the above that the subject of recovery coke- 
ovens is one that appeals to the gas manufacturer as well as to 
the metallurgist ; and hence our interest in the paper which was 
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retort—presumably the first ever constructed on a working scale 
—and the real forerunner of the modern recovery coke oven. It 
consisted mainly of an arched chamber of solid brickwork, closed 
at the back and with doors in the front for firing. This chamber 
was about 6 feet long, and measured about 4 ft. 6 in. from the 
line of the fire-bars to the top of the arch. Running the whole 
length were two fire-grates, about 14 inches in width, and between 
these the floor of the chamber was raised to form a foundation 
upon which an internal sealed fire-brick chamber rested, which 
latter the author calls the retort. Below the grates, spaces were 
provided to form ash-pits, with doors for drawing the ashes. The 
inner retort-chamber was also arched, the sides being parallel to 
those of the outer chamber, with a space between the crown of 
the arch and the top of the outer chamber of about g inches. 
The bottom was depressed in the centre to form a gutter, and 
sloped rather steeply towards the back for the purpose of allow- 
ing the products of distillation to trickle down towards an outlet 
in the rear wall. A tapered copper drain pipe was securely built 
into this opening, and was led through the outer wall of brickwork, 
inclining downwards at the same angle as the floor. 

The outer small extremity was inserted in the side of a cast-iron 
vessel embedded to one-half of its depthin the ground. A vertical 
branch pipe, 3 feet in height and 2 inches in diameter, was brazed 
to this drain pipe at the point where it emerged from the oven 
wall. The heavy tarry substances flowed down and were collected 
in the iron receptacle; while the volatile gaseous products escaped 
by the vertical branch pipe into the air. The method of working 
was as follows: After bringing up a sufficient supply of coal, well 
cleaned and graded to double the size of a man’s fist, a workman 
entered the retort through the door, while another handed to him 
the coal upon a peel. This he built up carefully inside like a 
wall, taking great care not to injure the walls of the retort. As 
he filled up the chamber, he retired towards the door until there 
was just space enough left for him to crawl out; and he then 
continued charging from outside until every corner of it was com- 
pletely filled. Both doors were then closed and luted up with the 
same material as that used in the construction of the retort. 

The capacity of the retort or oven was ordinarily about 2000 lbs. 
of raw coal, for the “ roasting ” of which about goo Ibs. of the 
screenings from the same coal was used. As soon as the coal 
was sufficiently roasted, the pipe provided for the escape of vola- 
tile matter ceased to emit smoke, and the smell of sulphur ob- 
served throughout the operation became no longer perceptible. 
Coal thus roasted, continues De Gensanne, does not emit the 
least odour in burning, and possesses the further advantage of 
lasting twice as long in the smelting furnace as charcoal, asa sub- 
stitute for which it can be used without the least inconvenience. 
Further, the oils and tarry substances which are given off in the 
process possess a value which almost covers the cost. These 
may be utilized in the following way: They are collected, as 
already mentioned, in a receiving vessel, the contents of which 
are poured into a large tub, and stirred for a long time with 
wooden stirrers. This forces the oil to rise to the top, where it is 
skimmed off with iron spoons. The bituminous matter settles at 
the bottom of the tub, and is sometimes pure enough for com- 
mercial use without further treatment. It is, however, more 
often mixed with water, which can be evaporated by heating in a 
boiler. By this action a woolly substance is formed, which is 
thrown away; the pure residue is of a fatty nature and very 
jiquid, and is in no respect inferior to the best lubricating medium 
for the wheels of vehicles. As regards the oil, it differs from 
petroleum only in that, while the latter is very inflammable and 
flares up al] at once, the oil from coal is much less so. It is suit- 
able for use for lamps in country places, and is the only illumi- 
nant employed in the mines in Sultzbach ; but it gives off a great 
deal of smoke, and a strong smell of naphtha. 

We have translated at some length from De Gensanne’s work 
because the subject is of considerable historical interest. That 
this furnace should have escaped mention by Mr. Mallmann is 
hardly surprising, seeing how rarely it has been noticed. It is 
mentioned, however, in the work on “ Metallurgy,” published in 
1875, by Dr. John Percy, whose observations on it will be read 
with interest. Dr. Percy says: “ The manufacture of oil for lamps 
and for the purpose of lubrication, by the distillation, at a low 
temperature, of cannel coal and other bituminous matters, is 
carried on largely in this country, and is reported to have for- 
merly yielded a princely income to the firm of Young and Co. 
The oil thus produced contains paraffin, and is accordingly desig- 
nated ‘ paraffin oil’ by Mr. Young, who obtained a patent for his 
invention in 1850. Although the oils used at Sultzbach probably 
differed somewhat from paraffin oil, yet it is not a little singular 
that products obtained so long ago from the distillation of coal 
should have been employed as agents of illumination and lubrica- 
tion, just as products also derived from the distillation of coal are 
now applied to the same purpose. 

“The history of the process of coking at the iron-works at Sultz- 
bach is interesting from another point of view, as showing how 
completely a great practical discovery may obtrude itself, as it 
were, upon the attention of men, and yet be unperceived. The 
chamber in which the coal was distilled was essentially a retort, 
and the gas, which issued in a continuous current from the ver- 
tical pipe at the back, must often have taken fire and produced a 
luminous flame. But the idea of applying that gas to the purpose 
of lighting seems never to have occurred to those who observed 
it. Large gas-works were daily in active operation at Sultzbach, 








and yet the merit of the invention of lighting by coal gas was 
reserved for Mr. Murdoch in 1792, or more than twenty years 
afterwards.” 

What about Minckelers in this connection? All that can be 
said here is that Minckelers was acquainted with this work of De 
Gensanne’s, and with what was being done at Sulizbach, as is 
evident from the references to it which occur in his ‘*‘ Mémoire sur 
lair inflammable tiré de différentes substances.” Nor does he 
make any claim, either in that work or elsewhere, to be considered 
as the inventor of gas-lighting. This distinction seems to have 
been entirely of posthumous origin. 

We are unable to follow our author through his description 
(which is accompanied by copious illustrations) of the various 
kinds of coke-ovens at present in use. Let it suffice to say that 
if ever the time should come when recovery coke-ovens are in 
request for gas-works, there will be plenty to choose from. They 
already number fully a dozen, from the original Simon-Carves 
direct-fired oven, which dates from the year 1862, down to the 
latest, which is a beehive oven, with bye-product recovery, the 
invention, bearing date 1903, of Mr. J. T. Key, who is known to 
many of our readers as having been formerly Engineer to the 
Sheffield Gas Company. Regeneration, it may be observed, is 
of recent introduction in connection with these ovens. The 
Semet-Solvay oven, which has been one of the most successful, 
is not heated regeneratively. 

Much, however, remains to be done before the suitability of 
this system of carbonization for gas-works purposes can be said 
to be established. Hitherto, for example, a large portion of the 
gas generated—about 60 per cent. in some cases—has had to be 
used, after extraction of the benzol, to heat the ovens; and 
although producer gas is employed for this purpose at the Everett 
works of the New England Gas and Coke Company, more in- 
formation on this point is greatly to be desired. Again, unless the 
production of “ gas”’ coke be aimed at, it is probable that a wash- 
ing plant would form a necessary adjunct to a battery of coke- 
ovens, and the cost of operating this is stated at about 13d. per 
ton. On the subject generally Mr. John H. Darby gave some 
interesting evidence before the Royal Commission on Coal Sup- 
plies. From this it appears that the prejudice which formerly 
existed against the use of coke manufactured in these ovens is 
breaking down, and that actually 1s. per ton more is sometimes 
paid for the latter than for coke made in the old beehive oven. 

For a production of 1000 tons of coke per week, requiring about 
forty ovens of the Semet-Solvay type, the cost of the plant is 
about £40,000, including compressing and charging plant, rams, 
sidings, coke hearth, boilers, chimneys, and bye-product plant 
complete. This is stated to compare with an outlay on the bee- 
hive oven for the same production of £13,480. From the recovery 
ovens an extra net profit of about £250 per week—or, say, 
£12,500 per annum—can be realized from the sale of the bye- 
products, using a 30 to 32 per cent. volatile coal. This seems an 
excellent return for an additional capital expenditure of £26,520; 
being something like 50 per cent. Recovery ovens, moreover, are 
credited with yielding about 70 per cent., of the weight of coal as 
coke; whereas the yield from beehive ovens is only about 54 per 
cent., owing to the combustion which is always taking place inside 
them. 

The wonder is that so tempting a prospect has not yet resulted 
in the universal use of this type of oven. Fully one-half of the 
coke produced in the United Kingdom is, it is stated, still manu- 
factured in beehive ovens—a circumstance which leads to 
sympathy with the remarks with which this paper is brought to a 
close. In these remarks there is the—shall we say customary 
lament over the apparent decay of England’s industrial supre- 
macy, for which, whether real or imaginary, the author observes 
that Protection can be no remedy. He points out that “the 
work of the pioneers of the coke-oven industry has not been 
taken up by those who ought to have done so, not owing to want 
of mental capacity (we are obliged to him for this admission), 
but to a kind of mental lethargy which dislikes all innovations.” 
“Foreign engineers,” he goes on to say, “have taken up what 
English engineers had neglected ; they have shown that the culti- 
vated brain power of the foreign engineer was able to cope 
successfully with a question involving engineering and scientific 
knowledge in all its branches.” In support of this, he shows that, 
whereas the whole of the English patents taken out in connection 
with this subject from 1620 to 1860 were, with one exception, of 
British origin, of those taken out from 1860 onwards, only three 
have been British, the remainder (21) being of foreign origin. 

The figures are striking, certainly; but more may be made of 
them than the circumstances warrant. America, for example, is 
a great coke-producing country. How much of the coke made in 
the United States is the product of bye-product recovery ovens, 
and what proportion of such ovens in use are of foreign origin ? 
If, as we suspect to be the case, a very large proportion, would it 
be fair to attribute this to “a kind of mental lethargy?” Surely 
not; nor is it true as regards our own countrymen. What, how- 
ever, is, after all, the real explanation in each case may, for the 
present at any rate, be left undetermined. 











The death occurred on the 4th inst., at his residence in 
Sheffield, of Mr. Joel Lean, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer of 
the Rivelin Tunnel works of the Corporation. 
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EXPERT WITNESSES’ FEES. 


CONSULTING engineers and chemists are a great power in the 
land, and not alone in the gas and water industries with which the 
“ JOURNAL ”’ is more particularly concerned. They are ubiquitous 


in all the walks of these industries, and are indispensable in numer- 
ous ways that need no specific mention. They are regarded in 
various lights by those who engage them—willingly or because 
necessity compels; and those lights again are such that those 
who seek professional advice and those who advise know them 
full well. It is, however, perfectly recognized by the former that 
there are consultants and consultants; and that it is not every 
man who sets up an office at Westminster or elsewhere, and 
commences “ practice,” who is really a fit and proper person 
from whom to seek counsel or to have as a witness. The man 
who makes the best consulting engineer, and who gains the 
greatest confidence, is one who has held high position in the prac- 
tical work of the industry, who by sheer hard work and many 
years’ experience has won that position, and who has earned for 
himself while in the service a good reputation in all branches— 
in gas or water engineering (say) and in commercial and works 
management. It is such men as these whose advice and witness 
are worth having and paying for. But the payment is a difficult 
question. There is no standard measure as to. what are fair 
charges by professional men. Even in professional work, there 
is the “‘ cheap and nasty;” while, on the other hand, the superior 
“ standing” of a professional man must be recognized as a suffi- 
cient justification for placing a high price uponhis services. The 
question of whether a consulting engineer or chemist overvalues 
his services is not one for discussion here; that is entirely a 
matter as between the consultant and his client. 

But the gas and water industries, like others, are not without 
examples of experts who pile up the bill, either by exceeding 
their instructions or by putting in the maximum attendances 
possible for which an agreed or customary daily fee is strictly 
entered. We are happy to believe there are not many of these; 
but complaint has occasionally reached us of practices of the 
kind. This has been more particularly found in the case of the 
casual expert engaged in parliamentary work. Attendances have 
been known to commence directly a Bill has been listed; and 
these attendances have been consistently made, no matter how 
many days have been consumed by the proceedings, and the 
daily fee has been just as consistently charged in the account, 
though the witness may have passed through his examination 
several days before the end of the hearing is reached. In 
cases of this sort, excepting the leading experts (whose attend- 
ance is necessary for advising Counsel and for consultation in 
respect of negotiation and settlement), the witnesses are not 
required; and it is an iniquitous thing that men so engaged 
should, for their own personal advantage, take such liberties 
with their engagement, and unnecessarily and unfairly run up 
the expenses of what are at all times costly proceedings, whether 
for promoter or for objector. Aspirants to parliamentary and 
other consulting practice should remember that such selfish tactics 
as these will not be personally beneficial in the long run. “ Once 
bit, twice shy,” holds as good in this as in other matters. Clients 
are not likely to forget an injustice in respect of the fees they 
may be called upon to pay; and, in addition to skill, a reputation 
for moderation of monetary claim—for not unduly taking advan- 
tage of their engagement—will work to the greater ultimate 
benefit of the occasional or would-be constant practitioner. Of 
course, the remark would equally apply to those in regular prac- 
tice; but there are few of them who have not learnt its truth, 
and act accordingly. 

The opening for these observations has been given by the 
action in which Professor Henry Robinson sought torecover {401 
for professional services rendered to Earl Cadogan in advising him 
in regard to his opposition to a sewage scheme proposed by the 
Corporation of Bury St. Edmunds, where his Lordship is one of 
the principal landowners. Professor Robinson is not, of course, 
to be ranked with the casual experts referred to above, but 
is a consultant of a great many years’ standing. Yet Mr. 
Justice Lawrance has held that even Professor Robinson has 
been guilty of exceeding his instructions, and of making an 
exaggerated claim on Earl Cadogan. His Lordship asked for 
advice as to whether the sewage scheme adopted by the Corpora- 
tion would serve its purpose, and put an end to the nuisance of 
which complaint had been made. But the Professor went beyond 
this, and prepared an alternative scheme. It was, of course, not 
the business of Earl Cadogan to establish that a scheme pro- 
pounded by Professor Robinson was better than one planned 
by the Corporation’s own expert. All that he was concerned 
about was as to whether that of the latter was sufficient for the 
purpose in view. Mr. Justice Lawrance has very properly held 
that there was no retainer on the part of the defendant to the 
plaintiff to prepare an alternative scheme; that the claim was 
exaggerated; that, if the work was done, it was absolutely un- 
necessary ; and that it was not brought to the notice of the defen- 
dant that it wasdone. For the future, among the rules of conduct 
of professional men should be placed the dictum of the Judge 
that, “ when a skilled professional man is employed to conduct 
the business of another person, and it turns out that greater ex- 
pense should be incurred than is in the contemplation of the 


the professional man is to warn his employer.” His Lordship 
decided that a sum of money paid into Court by the Earl was 
sufficient to meet the claim; and he therefore gave judgment for 
him, with costs against the plaintiff, There is abundant counsel 
and warning in this case for all who have to seek advice and for 
those whose advice is sought. 


PERSONAL. 








In the report to be presented by the Directors of the Weymouth 
Consumers’ Gas Company at the meeting of shareholders on the 
25th inst., they express their regret at announcing that, after 
23 years of faithful service, Mr. JAMES Lowe has decided to retire 
from the position of Manager and Secretary at Michaelmas next. 
They record their appreciation of his skill and keen attention to 
the interests of the Company; and testify to its present satisfac- 
tory condition being largely due to his efforts. Mr. Lowe will be 
succeeded in the management by Mr. DoucLas F. CoLson, son 
of Mr. Alfred Colson, the Gas and Electrical Engineer of the 
Leicester Corporation. Mr. Douglas Colson was educated at 
Milton College, near Rugby, with the view of becoming an en- 
gineer. On leaving school he was articled to his father, under 
whom he received a careful mechanical and technical training. 
He has been engaged upon considerable extensions of works, 
and for the past two years has been the Chief Assistant at the 
Aylestone Road works of the Leicester Corporation. With re- 
gard to the other position to be relinquished by Mr. Lowe—that 
of Secretary—we understand that the Directors were advised, 
when considering the appointment of a successor, that severance 
of the offices would be desirable. They have accordingly entrusted 
the secretarial duties to Mr. E. Y. Woop, who is at present the 
Accountant of the Company. Wecordially wish Mr. Lowe many 
years of rest in his retirement, and the two gentlemen who follow 
him success in their respective spheres of labour, 


_- — 


A REVIEW OF THE CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN THE 
GAS INDUSTRY BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


By C. E. Jones, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 








INTRODUCTORY. 


Two years ago, a statistical examination of the accounts of most 
of the gas companies in the United Kingdom—with special refer- 
ence to capital expenditure, production, and sale of gas, mileage 
of mains, number of consumers—was made, and discussed at 
some length, by the writer.* In this résumé, he proposes to render 
a similar service to the section of the industry comprehended 
under the ownership and administration of local authorities, and 
which, for reasons then given, were omitted from the former in- 
quiry. The convenience, if not the wisdom, of confining the former 
review to the undertakings of gas companies, leaving those owned 
by municipalities for separate treatment, will be manifest to those 
who have laboured in this interesting field of arithmetical exami- 
nation ; and it is hoped that the method adopted will commend 
itself to the general reader and also to the officials of both divi- 
sions of the gas industry. Apart from the growing importance of 
the interests represented by the gradual absorption and munici- 
palization of businesses created by private enterprise entitling 
them to separate consideration, the differences in the commercial 
policy and administrative practice of directional bodies, render 
the criteria more easily available, valuable, and complete, enabling 
comparisons between the results obtained under elective councils 
and those of the less popular courts or boards of directors to be 
readily instituted. It is obvious that data on any other basis 
would lack the essential elements of mutual intercomparison, 
reliability, and usefulness. 


CoMMON IDEAS REGARDING CAPITAL. 


The acquirement of gas undertakings, either by agreement or 
compulsory purchase, as prosperous concerns earning and paying 
substantial dividends, is probably responsible for the prevailing 
impression that therefore the gas capital of local authorities is 
unduly inflated, by reason, among other things, of the goodwill 
of the business, unearned increment, and costs of acquisition. 
There may be some grounds for these gaseous conjectures in 
certain cases; but an analysis of nearly 250 comparable works 
does not appear to justify any such general hasty or exaggerative 
conclusion. When gas-works, however, are classified in groups 
according to their equal or similar carbonizing capacities, they 
exhibit less diversity with regard to the employment of capital 
than is commonly supposed (see table, p. 454) ; while, compared 
to that of gas companies, they have no reason to be ashamed. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE. 


Over £35,000,000 is passed in review, and more than 53 million 
tons of coal are dealt with. The works are classified in nineteen 








employer—whatever the legal right may be—the moral duty of 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. LXXIX., p. 1677. 
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in gas capital expended by local authorities uniformity is hopeless ; 
but it may be said that the inequality displayed by the one is 
less extreme than the other. 


CONSUMERS. 


Out of a total of 4,168,725 gas consumers, those within the limits 
of supply of local authorities include nearly 2 millions—a numeri- 
cal factor inviting comment. Digesting the tables, we find this 
number to amount to 169°7 per mile of main. In the area sup- 
plied by private enterprise, the number is found to be only 125°6 
per mile, or nearly 26 per cent. less than obtains under municipal 
management. This suggests either an excessive main-mileage in 
the latter, or a preponderance of small consumers attached to the 
undertaking. If the last inference be the correct one, it would 
appear that the companies either neglect or do not encourage the 
small consumer, or else find his custom unprofitable. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this point, since, if he is unprofitable to the com- 
panies, he must be equally so to the corporations; and if profitable 
to the latter, it follows that his custom, however small, is a desirable 
thing for the companies to secure. Here is, therefore, an immense 
field in the domain of private enterprise lying fallow and ready 
for cultivation. Here is work for the canvasser, the gaseous 
husbandman and tiller, since, to bring the companies in line with 
their friendly rivals, it will be necessary to add a million names 
to the list of consumers. By the aid of prepayment meters, this 
should not present any formidable obstacle; and efforts in this 
direction will be viewed with interest. 


MILEAGE. 


There exists among local bodies, apart from electioneering 
devices, a strong desire to oblige their constituents, and to be 
considered “ enterprising” and “‘ progressive ’’rulers. Such senti- 
ments have been, and continue to be, a conspicuous feature of 
modern municipal life; and the easy way that extensions, by 
means of loans raised on the security of local rates, can be 
effected, is perhaps an inducement to extend the supply of gas to 
unremunerative districts, or localities sparsely populated, in the 
hope that a profitable trade may ultimately be developed. This 
may help to explain excessive main-mileage, and the number of 
consumers to the mile. Joint-stock companies, on the other 
hand, insist upon an immediate return by means of a guarantee, 
or some financial consideration, on the outlay involved, and are 
reluctant to become philanthropists at their own expense. 


CONSUMPTION. 


In this department, companies are better equipped than local 
authorities, and manage to sell 5,251,000 cubic feet to the mile, 
against 4,881,000 cubic feet, or 10°85 per cent. more than their muni- 
cipal competitors. This points to the fact that, given a fair field 
and no favour, the policy of Parliament entrusting the supply of 
gas to private enterprise is both popular and justified. For 
the local authorities to equal trading companies in sales of gas 
it would necessitate the carbonization of an additional 2 million 
tons of coal per year—a fact of some interest to sellers of gas 
coal. It may be remarked that, in addition to his domestic 
supply of coal, each gas consumer in the area supplied by statu- 
tory gas companies is responsible for 3 tons 17 cwt. 2 qrs. 2 lbs. of 
coal carbonized annually for his use. The quantity required per 
gas consumer within the limits of supply of local authorities is 
2 tons 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs.—a difference of over 1 ton in favour 
of company management. The average may be taken as 13 tons 
per consumer; and it is cheerfully recognized by the writer that 
it is within the limits of scientific possibility and local ambition 
for municipalities to accomplish the achievement of levelling up. 


NOMINAL CAPITAL NOT A CRITERION OF VALUE. 


The temptation to arrive at the value of a gas-works by its 
capital, is strong, but fallacious. Estimates of value based on the 
nominal capital of an undertaking are, in many cases, misleading ; 
and conclusions obtained in this manner are delusive. It is an 
ever-varying factor, and may or may not give fair values. Like 
man himself, it is inconstant and full of faults. This applies in 
varying degrees to both divisions of the industry—less marked 
perhaps in the case of local authorities than of joint-stock com- 
panies; but disparity in gas capital is to the manner born, and 
unavoidable, 

EXTREME CASES. 


There are twenty municipal works with a mean capital per ton 
amounting to £3 8s. gd.; but eight of these debit themselves with 
an average of £2 gs. gd., and the remaining twelve with a mean of 
£3 13s. 1d. This is an interesting group with minimum capitals, 
and illustrates the operation and value of sinking funds and de- 
preciation accounts. The difference even in this group between 
the highest and the lowest is exactly 100 per cent. On the other 
hand, there are twenty undertakings whose mean capital per ton 
amounts to {21 6s. gd. Eight of these, however, average 
£24 15s. 2d., and the remaining twelve {17 18s. 6d. per ton of 
coal carbonized. In this group of maximum capital per ton of 
coal carbonized, the difference between the highest and the lowest 
1S 42°15 per cent. 


OFFICIAL FACILITIES FOR CONTRACTING LocaL DEBT. 


The ease with which a few persons constituting themselves the 
“local authority ” can incur financial obligations and pledge the 





local rates for almost any earthly object, from a pulsometer 
pump toa palatial town hall or any scheme having the slightest 
pseudoscopic claim to sanitary or public improvements, is doubt- 
less one of the causes of our colossal, and still growing, local 
indebtedness, which is rapidly becoming a danger to the State, 
and a hindrance to trade. It may be illustrated by an instance, 
trifling, but showing the ease, as conjurers say, with which it is 
done. Using the sums of a small though select group of works 
carbonizing between them a little over 1000 tons of coal a year, 
to supply fifteen miles of main,to which are attached the services 
of 366 consumers, we find the local authorities have borrowed an 
aggregate sum of £16,000, or a capital per mile of £1086 r4s., in 
order to make and supply about 53 million cubic feet of gas to the 
aforesaid customers, who average 24 per mile, and consume 16,000 
cubic feet per annum. The capital per ton amounts to £13 8s. 3d., 
and per consumer to over £44 10s.; the highest group in the large 
table being £28 13s. It thus appears to be an easy task to 
satisfy the suave inspectors of the Local Government Board that 
it is expedient to raise a loan on the security of the rates if only 
100 consumers or less per mile can be obtained. This group sells 
390,000 cubic feet per mile, or 16,000 cubic feet per consumer per 
annum; and this is held to be ample justification for mortgaging 
the rates of the localities respectively in order to erect or acquire 
gas-works. It is not surprising that only one of the concerns 
enjoys the high distinction of earning a small profit. 


Hi1GH CAPITAL A TRADITION. 


The tradition then that the undertakings of local authorities who 
purchased by selection the best managed and most successful 
concerns are necessarily over-capitalized is untenable, and should 
be heard no more. A few such acquisitions may appear to ad- 
venturous buyers to have cost too much, and to the unwilling 
sellers too little. The point of view makes a material difference. 
Local authorities of the confiscatory order are seldom pleased if 
bidden to the feast in the words of Kipling’s ‘“ Absent-Minded 
Beggar ;”’ and the “ paying” and conclusion of the transaction 
are especially painful to local democratic quidnuncs, who, more 
noisy than intelligent, have long been persuaded that the detested 
directors of any profitable and properly ‘“‘ regulated monopoly ” 
should be executed forthwith, their property confiscated, aged 
and faithful servants reduced to penury, and gas undertakings 
bought for an “old song.’ But, fortunately for the national 
morality, the rights of property are still respected in this country ; 
confiscation being popular only with the “ have nots” and other 
romantic indulgers in Socialistic Utopias. Calmly and dispas- 
sionately reviewed, however, in relation to capital as a whole, 
this division of the gas industry must be pronounced to be ina 
sound and thoroughly healthy condition, possessing latent pro- 
spective potentialities awaiting development, which, under the 
stimulating influence of friendly rivalry, should quicken its com- 
mercial vigour, stimulate its dormant energy, and proclaim and 
extend the unquestionable usefulness of coal gas. 

Overcapitalization forsooth! The market value of the site of 
many works alone, without manufacturing accessories, equals the 
sum by which it is represented in the accounts. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that local authorities have been able to acquire 
the pick of gas undertakings at a very moderate cost— 
such, indeed, as a modern trust or syndicate desiring, as is their 
wont, to purchase Nabothian vineyards would blush to offer. 
Much patience and great care are exercised in ascertaining the 
value of the contemplated purchase or hereditament, and it 
cannot be maintained, notwithstanding spasmodic outbursts of 
local indignation to the contrary, that arbitration tribunals have 
erred on the principle of awarding too much, even for going con- 
cerns compulsorily purchased, earning substantial profit, and who 
have always respected and observed their parliamentary and 
other obligations. The circumstance that gas undertakings have 
been secured at moderate prices says much for the common 
sense of umpires, who are generally men of mature judgment and 
high professional standing, and reflects credit on both parties, 
and cannot be other than gratifying to numbers of honourable 
gas committees who ably and unselfishly administer the gas 
affairs of their respective districts, and produce as cheaply as 
they can the staple commodity, promote by all legitimate means 
its extended use, and sell the article as near to cost price as 1s 
consistent with financial safety. It is idle to contend that all do 
this; but that some are striving to follow such an exemplary 
policy is a matter of encouragement and congratulation. 


(To be continued.) 








The Vienna Municipal Gas Undertaking Report for 1903.—The 
Municipality of Vienna have, according to the report and accounts 
recently published, reaped a handsome profit from the working 
of the gas undertaking during last year. The net profits are given 
at 3,035,018 kronen (about £126,460). The quantity of gas sold 
for lighting showed an increase of 3°07 per cent. over that for 
1902; and the consumption for heating, cooking, and power an 
increase of 20°8 per cent. There was a falling off in the receipts 
for coke sold, owing to the cheapness of coal and the mildness of 
the weather. The disbursements include a sum of 150,000 kronen 
(about £6250) paid to the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 
and representing half the purchase price of a ten years’ concession 


for the lighting of Schwechat, a suburb of Vienna. 
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IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. JAMES WHIMSTER. 





Delivered at Armagh, Tuesday, Aug. 16, 1904. 


Gentlemen,—Conventionally, I presume I ought to preface my 
remarks to you to-day by an expression of thanks for electing 


me to this honourable position; but honourable as it is, I do not 
feel that I can honestly do so. As you know, I occupy it much 
against my inclination. In exchanging the secretarial garb for 
the presidential toga, I am in the position of one who has had to 
discard an easy fitting tweed suit for a brand-new, tight fitting, 
full-dress one. He does not feel at home init. While I yield to 
none in a desire to see the Association prosper, and while I covet 
sincerely the goodwill and esteem of my professional brethren, I 
would much rather have dispensed with this honour. 

As for the address which pertains to the position, having nothing 
new or striking to introduce to your notice, and not deeming my- 
self capable of addressing weighty words of wisdom to an assembly 
of men having as large, if not a larger, experience of the ordinary 
duties of a gas manager as myself, I fear you will have to accept 
what may seem a very meagre production compared with the 
ponderous dissertations on many branches of advanced gas 
technics which have lately issued from the presidential chairs on 
the other side of the Channel. 

Before proceeding further, however, allow me, in the name of 
the Directors of the Armagh Gaslight Company and myself, to 
give you a right hearty welcome to this ancient primatial city, 
with whose gas interests I have been identified for the past 21 
years. I trust you will not regret your visit, and that the Armagh 
meeting may hold its own among the many successful gatherings 
of recent years. 

In whatever remarks I may make, you will certainly expect 
me to revert to the formation of this Association. In August, 
1887, I issued a circular inviting the gas managers all over the 
North to a preliminary conference in this city on the oth of Sep- 
tember of that year. Fourteen managers attended; and the 
‘North of Ireland Association of Gas Managers” was launched. 
Of these fourteen, only four are of our number to-day—Messrs. 
Nisbet, sen. and jun., Mr. Frizelle, and myself. Most of the 
others have passed over to the majority. In 1900, as you are all 
aware, we changed the title of the Association to its present one, 
and entered the Twentieth Century as the “Irish Association of 
Gas Managers.” The history of our Association has been one of 
uninterrupted success. We began with fourteen members and no 
funds; and now, after seventeen years, our ordinary members 
number 64, we have 24 extraordinary members, 1 honorary mem- 
ber, and a balance to our credit of about £50. 

Over and above all this, I am bound to say there lies to the 
credit of the Association a vast improvement in the condition 
and efficiency of the gas-works throughout Ireland, as well as in 
the tone and capacity of the managers generally; for I am sure 
the members will bear me out when I say that they have received 
great benefit, not alone fromthe papers and lectures provided, but 
from their personal intercourse with their brethren at the meet- 
ings. They have received stimulus; and a spirit of emulation has 
been excited which has told upon themselves, and which has con- 
siderably benefited their employers. 

Ireland has in many things a great deal to say; but in gas 
matters she cannot be sovoluble. There are not many gas-works 
in Ireland at all; so that gas managers are consequently much 
isolated, and have much more need than their brethren in the 
Sister Isle for the stimulus of such an Association as this. The 
few gas-works there are, are mostly small; there being only five, 
I think, manufacturing over 100 million cubic feet annually. 
This shows of how liitle interest to us, so far as our own works 
are concerned, are those subjects which bulk so largely at the 
meetings of the Institution and most of the other District Asso- 
ciations, such as coal and coke conveying machinery, the relative 
working costs of machine-charged horizontal and inclined retorts, 
water-gas plants, &c. 

The growing desire of municipalities to become the proprietors 
of the local gas-works is a subject of more or less interest to us 
all; and I am glad to say that recent events show that Parliament 
is meting out the same justice to gas companies on whose proper- 
ties urban councils cast envious eyes in Ireland, as in England 
and in Scotland. The results of two recent arbitrations in the 
North—those of Ballymena and Omagh—must have staggered 
many urban councillors who were carried away by the idea that 
gas companies could be very summarily dealt with. Many seem 
to hold the opinion that an urban council can buy the gas-works 
at very little over break-up value, or, at the very outside, for the 
nominal capital of the company. But these two cases must surely 
have disillusioned them. In the case of Omagh, when the Com- 
pany went for their Bill, they wanted the capital fixed at £15,000; 
but through the intervention of the Urban Council this was 
reduced to £12,000. The Council seemed then to have the idea 
that this practically fixed the price they would have to pay when 
they came to purchase; but the event has proved how far wrong 
they were, as the award was £26,880. In Ballymena, with a 
nominal capital also of £12,000, the award was £25,926. 

Some years ago, I spoke to my Directors as to the advisability 
of procuring an Act of Parliament, or, at least, a Provisional 





Order, so as to put us in a better position if ever the Council 
should desire to purchase our undertaking. But, now it does not 
seem as if that were at all necessary, as Parliament is allowing 
full value, whether a company bestatutory or not. All the differ- 
ence would scarcely pay for the worry and cost of an opposed 
Bill. These conditions, however, must make it rather bard for the 
managers who pass with the concern under the control of the 
councils. The disappointment experienced at the difference be- 
tween the price they have had to pay, and what they had been led 
to expect by the promoters of the purchase—which price is usually 
determined by the earning capacity of the business, and is calcu- 
lated at so many years’ purchase (just as in the case of land, but 
without the government bonus) and the consequent inability to 
make the undertaking at once pay the necessary interest and 
redemption money, and hand over the promised contribution 
to the rates—is likely to lead them to deal harshly with their 
officials. Of course, in the natural course of events, as we find is 
indeed the case in England and Scotland, business expands and 
profits increase, and eventually these dreams are realized. But, 
unfortunately, in Ireland, the stagnant condition of most towns, 
and the really retrograde movement in many, which is very dis- 
couraging in every way, tells much against these probabilities. 

A great source of trouble and anxiety has come into most of 
our lives in the form of the steam-roller, which of recent years 
has appeared in our midst, and has been, I daresay, to most of 
us, as a horrible nightmare. But the steam-roller has come to 
stay; and we must just “face the music.” My own experience 
of its ravages has been anything but pleasant, although I believe 
there are those who have suffered more. One of my neighbours 
was driven to advertise that he could not be responsible for main- 
taining an uninterrupted supply of gas owing to the numerous 
breakages that were daily occurring; but I am not aware whether 
or not his worst fears were realized. In my own case, the evil 
was accentuated by the circumstances under which steam rolling 
was begun. An extensive sewerage scheme was carried out in 
Armagh in 1901-3, in the course of which most of the streets were 
excavated to a great depth—averaging, I should say, 12 to 14 feet. 
Then, with a view to economy, the Urban Council arranged with 
the contractor, for a consideration, to relieve him of the upkeep 
of the streets for the specified term, and immediately set to work 
on them with the steam-roller. The result was that the sewer 
track, which had not been too well rammed and was not 
thoroughly consolidated, presented a weak point to the roller, 
which, beginning on the sides of the street, crushed the subsoil 
from under our pipes into the centre; thus undermining them to 
a large extent, and increasing the liability to breakage. At cer- 
tain places, too, our pipes were actually built into the brickwork 
of manholes and flushing tanks; and when the roller came along, 
the pipes snapped just between the rigid and the soft. 

What made the trouble still more serious was the fact that, as 
a rule, the old common rubble sewers were left to take the surface 
water. These usually ran alongside of our pipes, and when a 
fracture took place, the gas got into these old sewers, and instead 
of showing at its source, made itself felt at some gully a long way 
off—on one side of the break or the other, according to the direc- 
tion of the wind. In several cases, too, the old subsoil sewers 
from under the houses discharged into these sewers, and thus the 
gas was carried into the houses, causing a very serious state of 
matters indeed; the locating of the break being such a difficult 
matter, necessitating the opening up of long stretches of main, 
which takes a good deal of time, especially during the short days 
of winter. So serious was the matter that we effected a third- 
party insurance to protect ourselves against claims for injury to 
property or life. Fortunately, nothing of a very serious nature 
has occurred. No doubt, much annoyance was caused in several 
cases; but I am hopeful that the worst is past, and now that the 
streets have been rolled once or twice, future rolling will not 
trouble us. 

Now, as to the remedy for this sort of trouble. Of course, the 
“Man in the Street” says: “ Lay your mains deeper.” But this 
is easier said than done. Even when a main has to be lifted and 
replaced by a larger one, former levels have to be adhered to 
pretty closely, on account of obstructions that are sure to be met 
with at any other level, in the shape of branch sewers, water- 
pipes, &c., not to mention the connecting up of our own service- 
pipes en route. Great diversity of opinion seems to exist as to the 
proper depth at which gas-mains should be laid, though among 
gas engineers themselves the consensus of opinion seems to be in 
favour of a depth of 2 feet. In the litigation which has recently 
taken place between the Alliance and Dublin Gas Consumers 
Company and the Dublin County Council, the law on the subject 
of responsibility has been very clearly laid down ; but the proper 
depth is still an “unknown quantity,” which must be decided by 
the engineer himself according to circumstances. 

In the action brought by the Dublin Gas Company in 1900, to 
restrain the County Council from using steam-rollers in such a 
way as to cause damage to their pipes, the Master of the Rolls, in 
delivering judgment in favour of the Company, said: 

The law gave one test, and one test only, as to the proper depth that 
gas-pipes should be laid under the road. There was no statutory 
enactment on the subject; and the only test the law supplied was that 
the depth must be such as to render the mains and pipes safe from in- 
jury from the ordinary traffic of the district in which they were laid. 
. « «+ What might have been the ordinary traffic of thirty or forty 
years ago would not, probably, be regarded as ordinary traffic to-day. 
In this case the Company had laid their mains and pipes before 
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steam-rollers were used. At the time, the question of steam-rollers 
passing over roads was not dreamtof. . . When the steam. roller 
came on the scene, what was the Gas Company to do? Was it to over- 
haul all its main and service pipes? That would have meant ruin. 
Was it to employ men to go after the steam-roller wherever it was used, 
and patch and repair as it caused injury to the pipes? That would 
have been equally ruinous and disastrous. . . . There were vast 
districts in the country where steam-rollers could be employed with 
advantage, where there were no gas-pipes, and where they could be 
used with safety. But their use could not be permitted in such places 
and in such manner as to injure the pipes of the Company, and to that 
extent an injunction would be granted. 


The County Council appealed against this decision; but the 
Court of Appeal confirmed it. In delivering the judgment of the 
Court, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon said: “We wish to make the 
injunction more specific; and we make it an injunction against 
using any steam-roller on any road under which the gas-pipes of 
the plaintiffs have been laid so as to break or injure any pipes 
then properly laid under such road, regard being had to what at 
the time of the laying of such pipes were the then ordinary traffic 
and the then reasonable means of repairing and maintaining the 
road. The now reasonable means include steam-rollers of 
reasonable and proper weight, and the Gas Company will under- 
stand what the extent of their immunity is.” He concluded: 
“From henceforth the Gas Company had better abandon the 
heroic style they adopted in their correspondence, which was as 
monstrous, as an assertion of autocratic right to control and use 
these roads, as was, on the other hand, the County Surveyor’s 
decision that, no matter what might happen to the gas-pipes, he 
could run the steam-rollers anywhere he pleased.” 

These judgments appear to me to give a very clear statement 
of the law on the subject so far as responsibility for the safety of 
gas-pipes is concerned. Wherever gas-pipes have been laid 
before the régime of the steam-roller, the road authorities use the 
roller at their own risk; but where pipes are laid since the steam- 
roller came into use, a gas company must take the risk them- 
selves. Notwithstanding these decisions, the Dublin Company 
sued the County Council again last year on the question of the 
depth at which a new main was to be laid. The Company pro- 
posed to lay it at a depth of 2 ft. 5 in., but the County Surveyor 
stipulated for a depth of 3 feet. The County Surveyor, under 
cross-examination, admitted that if he were the Company’s Engi- 
neer, he would not hesitate to lay it at a depth of 2 feet, but in the 
interests of the Council, he stipulated for 3 feet. The decision 
was that in this particular case, the depth the Company pro- 
posed, 2 ft. 5 in., was sufficient. 

The result of my own experience is that the depth of the pipe 
is really of minor importance compared with the manner in which 
it has been laid and the condition of the ground in which it is 
laid. If the pipe has been laid on an uneven bed, or in ground 
partly hard clay or rock and partly soft and spongy, the roller 
will deal roughly with it. On the other hand, if it has been laid 
on a good, solid bed, and not undermined in any way, or made 
excessively rigid in places, no matter what the depth may be, the 
roller will do it little harm. Ihave had pipes broken at the depth 
of 2 ft. 8 in. and 3 feet below the surface, and others uninjured 
at only 12 inches below the surface. 

Given a good pipe, well laid, even with only 6 inches of cover, 
you might defy the ordinary 10 or 12 tonsteam-roller. Of course, 
for many reasons, we do not want our pipes so near the surface as 
that, and ought to secure if possible at least 18 inches or 2 feet of 
cover, and the more especially as the harm is not usually done by 
the road-roller proper, but by the narrow driving wheels. Our 
pipes, being usually along the side of the roadway, have to bear 
their full weight, and are exposed to the extra strain due to 
skidding. 

The fortunes of the electric light seem to be undergoing a 
change. It has always been spoken of as the light of the future, 
and has threatened to sweep gas-works plant into the scrap heap. 
Yet the gas industry has never been in such a healthy and 
prosperous condition as it is at the present time. Onevery hand 
there is progress and extension. The introduction of electricity 
in any district seems to have the invariable effect of sending up 
the gas consumption by leaps and bounds. The extended use of 
gas for cooking, heating, and motive power, and the introduction 
of the slot-meter, have had a great influence for good on our 
industry; but there is no doubt the greatest influence has been 
exerted by the advent of the incandescent burner, with its develop- 
ments—the self-intensifying and high-pressure systems. These 
have raised the illuminating power obtainable from gas from about 
3 candles per cubic foot to 12 to 15 and even up to 30 candles per 
cubic foot. So that now no one need have a less value from his 
gas consumption than 12 candles per cubic foot. And, although 
electricians still persist in comparing their results with gas con- 
sumed in the ordinary—I was about to say old-fashioned—fiat- 
flame burner, yet consumers are comparing them with the incan- 
descent burner, and finding that, by the use of these burners, they 
can get more light for less money than with electricity. 

For street illumination, it has not been the success that one 
would have expected. The incandescent electric lamp has en- 
tirely failed to give satisfaction as an out-door illuminant. Even 
with a couple of 16-candle power lamps in one lantern, the result 
is very poor; and it is by no meanscheap. Two 16-candle power 
lamps, absorbing 3} watts per candle, means that for 32 candle 
power 112 watts per hour are absorbed, making in (say) ten hours 
1; Board of Trade units, which, at the average public lighting 





rate of municipal installations—2zd. per unit—represents a cost of 
2id. Now, one incandescent gas-burner, consuming 2} cubic 
feet per hour, will give a decidedly higher candle power, and in 
ten hours would consume 25 cubic feet of gas, for which, if the 
same amount (2jd.) were allowed, it would be equivalent to gas at 
7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. : 

Again, if we take the arc lamp, which is nodoubt a very brilliant 
and effective outdoor light, its cost is excessive, and it is, as a 
rule, most unsteady, and can only be rendered steady and reliable 
by increasing the cost. A reliable authority on electric lighting 
says that “the actual power of a so-called 2000-candle power arc 
lamp is equal to that of not more than 875 candles,” and, further, 
‘it may be taken that, on an average circuit, the engine indicates 
1-horse power for each ordinary, or 875-candle power, lamp.” 
Therefore, for one of those electric arc lamps, three-fourths of a 
Board of Trade unit is required, which, at 2d. per unit, amounts to 
13d. Now the same illuminating power can be obtained with 
self-intensifying incandescent gas-burners from a consumption of 
30 cubic feet per hour, which, at 13d., would represent 4s. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Now, as these facts are daily becoming more fully recognized, 
the result is that many of our large towns are doing away with 
electricity, and substituting incandescent gas for street lighting. 
More especially is this the case where both gas-works and electric 
station belong to the corporation, or where both supplies are in the 
hands of companies. But it is found even where the corporation 
own the electric station and have tobuy their gas from a company, 
as in the case of Liverpool, where only 4 miles of streets are lighted 
by electricity and over 400 miles by gas. I should not omit here 
to mention the fact—which, on its publication a short time ago, 
threw the partisans of electric lighting into something like con- 
sternation—that out of 76,000 street-lamps in London, 71,000 are 
lighted by gas; and the recent decision of the Westminster City 
Council to light the new thoroughfare of Aldwych by gas shows 
the change that has taken place in the public estimation of the 
two illuminants. 

For indoor lighting, the price charged is always much higher 
than that with which local authorities debit the public lighting 
account, and, consequently, the comparison as to cost is very 
much more appreciable. There is no doubt whatever that for 
either public or private illumination, electricity cannot compete 
with gas on the ground of cheapness. Light for light, it is 
undeniably much more expensive; and if it does, in certain places, 
have the preference, it is on other grounds. No one can deny 
that for internal lighting, the incandescent electric lamp has 
certain decided advantages over gas. It is cleaner, and more 
convenient in many ways. No matches are required with it. It 
is easy to turn off or on—though it must be either off or on, there 
is no leaving it at half-cock. It can neither vitiate nor consume 
the air ofaroom. Ithasnoappreciable effect on the temperature 
of a room, which, however, is sometimes felt to be a disadvantage. 
It is not affected by draughts, and it does away with those upward 
currents which deposit dust on ceilings and cornices, and soil the 
goods on upper shelves in shops; and, of course, if people con- 
sider these advantages are worth the extra cost, they have every 
right tothem. But I rather think that it finds its way into many 
situations because it is considered the correct thing—it is fashion- 
able and up-to-date. Consequently, we find it in the homes of the 
wealthy, in fashionable hotels, in places of public resort, in 
municipal buildings, in lunatic asylums, &c.—indeed, wherever 
economy is not of first importance. 

Let me say that it is not the fault of the electricians that the 
electric light is not cheap. I am sure they are as anxious to 
cheapen its production as we are to cheapen the manufacture of 
gas. They cannot help themselves. It is practically impossible 
to produce it as cheaply as gas—unless, indeed, the power that is 
to be converted into electrical energy is to be had free. When 
the source of the power is coal, the question is simply What is the 
most economical method of transforming the potential energy of 
the coal into light? If it is converted into electricity by means 
of steam, it is done at a tremendous loss in every stage of the 
process, and there are no bye-products. If it is turned into 
gas, there is comparatively small loss, because of the value of the 
bye-products. 

On this very account, and by reason of the high efficiency of 
the gas-engine, it would seem that the most economical method 
of generating electricity is by using gas as the motive power. For 
large electric stations, the ordinary price of town gas would be 
more expensive than producer gas, which would doubtless be the 
cheapest source of power on a really large scale. But for mode- 
rate installations, town gas at ordinary prices undoubtedly works 
out cheaper than steam. 

About three years ago, one of the leading merchants inthis city 
installed an electric plant for lighting his establishment (drapery) ; 
the motive power being a gas engine, with town gas at 3s. gd. per 
1000 cubic feet. It has given him great satisfaction; and from 
calculations I have made, based on the results of my own obser- 
vation and tests of its working, I think you will agree with me 
that it has been highly successful. 

The engine used is a Crossley, N.E type, calculated to give 10} 
effective horse power. The dynamo (which, I may say, was not 
new) is a compound wound dynamo, by Greenhill, of Belfast. 
There are seventy 16 and two 8 candle power lamps, equalling 
71 16-candle power supplied. The voltage is 61, and the current, 
in ampéres, is 61; so that the electrical energy expended is 3721 
watts per hour. This works out to an expenditure of 3°26 watts 
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per candle, which is a remarkably good result. The consumption 
of gas is 145 cubic feet per hour, which gives 38°97 cubic feet of 
gas per B.T.U., and is equal to 13d. per unit. This ought to be 
rather less, because it means a consumption of 29 cubic feet of 
gas per electric horse power, which is high; but I fancy this is 
due to a low efficiency in the dynamo. I should say that the 
lamps are supplied direct from the dynamo, there being no 
storage batteries; and the light is perfectly steady. It may be 
well to note in passing, however, that while 145 cubic feet of gas 
develop in these electric Jamps 1136-candle power, the same 
quantity consumed in self-intensifying burners would develop 
4350-candle power. 

Another installation has just been completed ; but at the time 
of writing this address, it had not been started, so that I have no 
figures for it. It is for supplying the new cathedral, St. Patrick’s 
College, and Cardinal Logue’s residence. It consists of a 
Crossley gas-engine, R. E. type, calculated to give 23 effective 
horse power. The dynamo is by the General Electric Company, 
of London, type E.G. Volts, 160; ampéres, 125 ; speed, 1060. 
There is a secondary battery of 56 cells. The number of lamps 
to be supplied is over 500—partly 16 and partly 8 candle power ; 
also a 4-horse power motor for the organ. 

Such results as these seem to me to prove pretty conclusively 
that, at all events for private installations, gas power is the 
cheapest method of generating electricity. Such an installation 
in some of our large cities, where gas is cheap and gas-engine 
supplies may be had, I suppose for half what it can be sold at in 
places like Armagh (having 2 small consumption and a very heavy 
carriage on coal) would cost less than 1d. per unit. 

The “Electrical Times” publishes in tabulated form the re- 
turns of the various electric supply undertakings in the United 
Kingdom, and from an examination of those owned by local 
authorities, London and Provincial, I find that, even in these 
large concerns, fitted with the most up-to-date appliances, and, I 
am sure, under the most efficient management, only a very few 
can approach 1d. per unit as their works costs—the average being 
11d. The average total cost per unit, not allowing for interest 
on capital or depreciation on plant, is 2d. per unit. The average 
price at which current is sold to private consumers is 4d. per 
unit. The companies charge 5d. per unit; but they all make 
more or less of a profit, which only a few of the local authorities 
do. The local authorities, as a rule, charge public lighting supply 
at prime cost before interest or sinking fund are taken into 
account; and the sums set apart for sinking fund seem very in- 
adequate considering the nature and cost of the plant in which 
the capital is sunk. 

In these returns, I find only two Irish undertakings—Dublin 
and Belfast; and it may be interesting for you to know the 
figures for these. The total cost per unit, not allowing for interest 
or sinking fund, is: Dublin, 3°09d.; Belfast, 1°32d. The price 
charged per unit to private consumers is: Dublin, 5°72d.; Bel- 
fast, 319d. The result is that in Dublin, after paying interest 
and providing 3 per cent. for sinking fund, there is a loss of £5524; 
and in Belfast, after paying interest and providing 2 per cent. for 
sinking fund, there is a profit of £2602. The distribution costs, 
including loss in transmission, must be very great when we con- 
sider that the cost of generation is about 13d. per unit, and yet it 
cannot be sold at a profit under about 5d. per unit. The gas 
undertaking must be labouring under very heavy disabilities 
that would require to charge any of its customers three times the 
cost of gas into the holder. 

This factor is eliminated, to a large extent, in private installa- 
tions; so that—say, in large factories—the cost should compare 
much more favourably with gas than under any other circum- 
stances. There, steam is always required ; and the introduction 
of electric light only means an extension of the plant, with skilled 
supervision, and the proper allowance for depreciation and in- 
terest. Under such circumstances, the cost ought to run much 
about the same as in a large central supply station; but even 
then, light for light, the cost must be very much greater than for 
gas in incandescent burners if it is to be had at any reasonable 
price. But the actual cost in such places can scarcely be arrived 
at, as the conditions are generally entirely different before and 
after the putting down of the electric plant. 

I have been tempted to deal at such length with matters elec- 
trical, because I have been lately giving the subject a good deal 
of attention; my Directors kaving contemplated the erection of 
an electric supply station, considering that if there were a demand 
for it, we, with gas at first cost, could meet it as efficiently and 
economically as any competitor. But when we had gone into 
the matter, we found that the demand was more apparent than 
real; so the scheme dropped. However, until electricity can be 
supplied at less than 1d. per unit, it cannot compete on the score 
of price with gas at current rates, as with good incandescent 
burners—not to consider high-power burners at all—it takes 60 
Board of Trade units of electricity to give the equivalent in 
candle power of 1000 cubic feet of gas. 

At the risk of quite exhausting your patience, I must still refer 
to one matter which will call for your consideration to-day—i.e., 
the subject of the affiliation of the District Associations with 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. As you know, a conference 
between representatives of the District Associations and the 
Special Committee of the Institution was held in London on the 
7th of April last, at which I had the honour of representing this 
Association. The recommendations made by that conference 
have been adopted by the Institution; and it now remains for 





the various District Associations to express their willingness to 
affiliate with the Institution on those terms. Already, all the five 
District Associations in England have done so. It is for you at 
this meeting to decide whether you will follow suit. The terms 
of affiliation are in your hands, and I trust that you may come to 
a unanimous decision one way or other. There are certain ad- 
justments of the Institution’s Articles of Association which must 
be made before affiliation can be carried out under those terms; 
but no difficulty is anticipated in this respect. 

I confess it is rather difficult all at once to appraise the advan- 
tages of affiliation; but I feel certain that we cannot be thus 
brought into closer contact with the central organization without 
mutual benefit resulting therefrom. I must say I regret that the 
conference did not make use of the fifth in the list of suggestions 
in connection with this subject that this Association submitted to 
the Council of the Institution—viz., ‘that, in the event of affilia- 
tion, the Institution should secure gentlemen to either read papers 
or deliver lectures occasionally to such District Associations as 
desire it. The expenses to be paid by the District Associations.” 
However, as it seems natural that, should affiliation be accom- 
plished, some representative of the Institution would occasionally 
visit the District Association meetings, this suggestion may yet 
be acted on, and thus make closer and firmer the bond of union 
between gas engineers and managers throughout the Three 
Kingdoms. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY IN HOLLAND. 


By N. W. van DoEsBurGH, of Leyden. 
[A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Dutch Association of Gas 
Managers. | 


From the statistics of the Dutch gas-works for the year 1902 I 
have compiled some figures, which seemed sufficiently interesting 


to merit the attention of the members of the Association for a few 
moments. In these statistics the technical results of 83 gas-works 
are published almost completely. These works supply gas to 
about 2,382,000 persons; being about 45 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Holland. The figures are compiled un‘er five heads: (I.) 
Averages of 4 gas-works in towns with a population of more than 
100,000; (II.) averages of 11 gas-works in towns with a population 
ranging from 30,000 to 100,000; (I1I.) averages of 27 gas-works 
in towns with a population ranging from 10,000 to 30,000; (IV. 
and V.) averages of gas-works in towns and villages with a popu- 
lation less than 10,000. Under Head IV. are classed 24 gas-works 
which use an exhauster; under Head V., 17 without exhausting 
lant. 

The following table shows the number of tons of coal for pro- 
ducing gas furnished to the above-mentioned works by Westphalia 
and by Great Britain during the year 1902 :— 











ie ae — Wenvhalia - sian ae weunesinge 

eads, Coals oals E ; . : ee 
Carbonized. Carbonized. a — a 
hb » . So 72,329 396,912 81°8 182 
ore: % 88,822 68,298 157,120 56°5 43°5 
a 53,990 68,817 122,807 44°0O 56°0 
IV. . . 14,575 18,008 32,583 44°7 55°3 
, ote 4,437 7,687 12,124 36°6 63°4 
486,407 235,139 721,546 67° 4 32°6 


From this table it will be seen that in the larger gas-works 
about 80 per cent. of Westphalian and 20 per cent. of English 
coals were carbonized. The works grouped under Heads II., 
III., and IV. together distilled about as much Westphalian as 
English coals; while in the smaller gas-works a great deal 
more English than Westphalian coal was carbonized. According 
to the account of the Rheinisch-Westfalischen Kohlen-Syndicat, 
their collieries in the Ruhr area produced 13,692,883 tons of gas 
and “flaming” coals in 1902. Of this quantity the Dutch gas- 
works received 3°55 per cent. 

The figures in the following table give for the five groups the 
production of gas and residuals per ton of coal carbonized :— 


— } 























oke Coke 
Heads. Gas. Produced. for Sale. Tar. 
Cubic Feet. Pounds. Pounds. Gallons. 

I. ¢,920 1590 1075 9°95 
II. 10,007 1568 1086 9°15 
III. 10,136 1523 1021 9°15 
IV. 10,007 1456 784 8°56 
V. 8,676 1492 694 8°76 


——— 


From this table it will be seen that it makes little difference in 
the production of gas per ton of coal carbonized whether or not 
an exhauster is employed. If one is used, the yield in gas in 
small or large gas-works is about the same. The production of 
coke in small works is rather lower than in large ones; but the 
quantity available for sale is much greater in the latter than in the 
former. The production of tar is nearly the same for all works. 
With regard to the yield of ammonia, the figures in the Dutch 
statistics show too great a difference to allow of an average being 
struck from them. In the 17 works, 2798 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia were produced, or 15°66 lbs. per ton of coal. 

The total quantity of coal carbonized in 1902 was 721,546 tons. 
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It yielded as follows: Gas, 7,423,739,000 cubic feet ; coke (total), 
505,469 tons; do. for sale, 340,199 tons; tar, 6,521,000 gallons. 
Moreover, in six works water gas was manufactured; the produc- 
tion in five works being 349,440,000 cubic feet of carburetted 
water gas, and in one works (Arnhem) 19,025,000 cubic feet of 
“blue” water gas. For the carburetted water gas there were 
used 6260°6 tons of coke and 928,000 gallons of American and 
Gallician oil; being 40°13 lbs. of coke and 2°66 gallons of oil per 
1000 cubic feet. I must add here that, in addition, 153 tons of 
cannel were carbonized. 

The following table shows the proportion of gas used for differ- 
ent purposes :— 


The following figures show the proportions of ordinary (O.) 
and slot (S.) meters placed: Head I.—O.,65; S., 35 (4 works). 
Head II.—O., 70°6; S., 29°4 (11 works). Head III.—O., 78; S., 
22 (16 works). Head IV.—O., 82°9; S., 17°1 (12 works). Head V. 
—O., 80; S., 20 (7 works). At the close of 1902 there were 
163,733 ordinary meters in use in the 83 towns and villages. In 
50 of them, 63,816 prepayment meters were employed. 

The following table shows, for the five groups, the proportion of 
the largest production in 24 hours to the annual make of gas, and 
that of the storage capacity to the maximum daily production :— 





a I. Il. | IIL. | IV. | v. 











of Through oe Usiac- 

se) Through Ordinary | Prepay- |Municipal| Public On onmnind 

c Meters. ment /Buildings.| Lighting.| Works. f 

x Meters. an: 

(a) (d) 

I. | 70°03 3°17 13°16 2°68 6°89 os 4°07 (c) 
II. 66°51 4°70 11°33 I‘7I 8°97 1°74 5°04 
III. | 67°47 6°74 5°54 1°18 10°77 1°87 6°43 
IV. | 66°58 7°55 4°83 0°98 10°56 3°24 6°26 

V. | 63°10 3°59 4°09 2°05 14°95 4°19 8°03 


























(a) For lighting, cooking, and heating. (6) For motive power, 
(c) Inclusive of gas used on works. 

It was impossible to give separately the consumption of gas for 
illuminating and cooking and heating purposes. From the gas 
employed for motive power, it may be seen that, excluding the 
very small towns and villages, the gas-engine is used compara- 
tively more in smaller than in larger towns. The same result is 
found when we calculate, for the five groups, how many motors 
are employed per tooo inhabitants. From the figures showing 
the consumption of gas for public lighting, it will be seen that this 
becomes higher as the sizes of the towns decrease. In small 
towns the unaccounted-for gas is greater than in large ones. 

The average prices per 1000 cubic feet charged for gas for 
lighting, heating, cooking, and motive power in 1902 were as 
follows: Gas-works under Head I. 3s. 13d.; do. under Head II., 
2s. 1od.; do. under the Head III., 3s.; do. under Head IV., 3s. 
7d.; do. under the Head V., 3s. 9d. In Leyden and Tilburg the 
gas was sold at 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet; this being the lowest 
price charged for gas in Holland. 

The following table shows the number of cubic feet of gas con- 
sumed per inhabitant in 1902 :— 











| Private Houses | ' On Works 
Heads. | and Municipal |Public Lighting.) and Un- | Gas Production. 
| Buildings, accounted for. 
I.  - 250 147 3634 
If, 2967 316 238 3521 
Ill. | 2181 290 224 2695 
IV. | 1903 251 227 2381 
Ve 1044 214 176 1434 











This table gives the average for each of the five groups. If we 
take a few towns separately, it will be seen that the figures vary a 
great deal from the averages. For instance, for Utrecht the gas 
consumed per inhabitant in 1902 amounted to 4845 cubic feet; 
then follows Arnhem with 4683 cubic feet. For Leyden the figure 
was 4411 cubic feet. When compared with Brussels, these figures 
are stilllow. There the gas consumed in 1902 was as much as 
6745 cubic feet per inhabitant. Some towns in the North of 
England have a still larger consumption—reaching 7000 cubic 
feet per inhabitant. 

In the following table is shown the quantity (in cubic feet) of 
gas consumed per yard of main :— 








: Number of Gas 
Private Houses 
Heads, and Municipal |Public Lighting.| U@ccounted | Meters Placed 
Buildings. — for. a ~— — 
4 4032 git 170 (a) 11°62 
7 2495 269 149 8°25 
III. 1624 221 142 6°25 
IV. 1024 133 71 4°75 
si 850 163 85 4°86 

















(a) Average for Rotterdam, The Hague, and Utrecht. 


The diminution in the figure for unaccounted-for gas is to be 
explained by the reduction in the number of meters placed 
per 100 yards of main. The total length of mains of the 83 gas- 
works is 1450 miles. 








Size of Meter . 
Number of * | Consumption . 
Meters Placed Number of per Ordinary Consumption 
Heads. Lights per , per Slot Meter 
per 100 Inhabi- Consumer (no Gas-Meter in in Cubic Feet 
tants (a), Slot Meters). Cubic Feet. ' 
I, 10°14 9°73 415575 13,650 
II, I10'O7 10°61 36,105 13,488 
III. 8°51 7°79 27,868 12,029 
IV. 8°78 6°41 21,603 13,311 
V. 6°18 5°77 17,457 10,998 

















(a) In this column the ordinary meters in private hoiises and municipal 
buildings are grouped together. 





Per Cent.| Per Cent./ Per Cent. Per Cent.|Per Cent. 
Largest production in 24)| 0°44 0°44 | 0°47 | 0°48 0°50 
hours compared with the - or a ee or 
annual make of gas ) 1-227th | 1-227th | 1-213th | 1-208th | 1-200th 
Storage capacity compared } | 
with the maximum daily 62°3 73°1 82°8 | 86'0 61°3 
production J | 

















With this table I willclose my paper. Before finishing, however, 
I wish to thank the compilers of the statistics relating to the 
Dutch gas-works. Anyone who has collated figures, knows how 
much care and attention has to be given before they are ready 
for publication. For some years Heeren van der Horst and 
Bolsius have collated those connected with our gas-works and 
edited them; and probably many present will have used the 
material they have prepared. I think I can speak in the name 
of all in thanking them for their work. 


- — 


COKE MAKING AS AN INDIAN INDUSTRY, 


In the “ Times of India” for July 9, it is remarked that one 
of the most important questions to be determined in connection 


with the scheme for working the iron deposits in the Central 
Provinces is the possibility of profitably coking the local supplies 
of coal. At the present time, owing to the small demand for 
metallurgical purposes, no more than 300,000 tons of coke are 
manufactured in India every year; and this is made in kilns, 
which not only produce an inferior coke, but do not recover any 
of the bye-products. In a recent issue of the “ Records of the 
Geological Society of India,’’” Mr. T. H. Ward, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E,, 
the officiating Superintendent of the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany’s collieries at Giridih, examines the question whether it will 
pay to introduce modern methods of coke-making into the coal- 
field. The modern methods of coke-making are of a twofold 
character—there is the non-recovery process, where the chemical 
bye-products run to waste ; and the recovery process, where they 
are extracted and prepared ina marketable form. Taking the 
non-recovery oven first, Mr. Ward claims that it would produce a 
greater yield of coke, with less ash, at one-third of the working 
charges now incurred. The successful working of the recovery 
process is dependent upon two factors—the proportion of 
nitrogen in the coal and the price of sulphuric acid in Calcutta. 
Taking the latter point as favourably settled, and allowing for the 
recovery of 20 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton—an allowance 
Mr. Holland, the Director of the Survey, says is reasonable in view 
of the results of the assays—Mr. Ward shows that “ recovery”’ 
ovens would prove highly remunerative, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable initial outlay. There is a strong demand for sulphate 
of ammonia as a fertilizer. Java alone imports some 24,000 tons 
a year, chiefly for the sugar plantations; and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the whole output from Indian coke-ovens 
would be easily sold at highly remunerative prices. The profits 
on the tar extracted would also, Mr. Ward thinks, be much 
greater than in England, because the whole of the tar and pitch 
used in India has to be imported. 














Affairs of the Rio de Janeiro Gas Company.—It would seem 
from the following translation of a paragraph which appeared 
in “ La Belgique Financiére” on the roth inst., that the affairs of 
the above-named Company are not in an altogether satisfacto 
condition: “A very real unrest is beginning to manifest itself 
anew among those who are interested in this concern. Nearly 
three months have passed since there were added to the Board 
two new Directors, in whom rested, and still rest, considerable 
hopes. M. Brison, who is eminently fitted for such a mission, 
should have set out immediately for Rio de Janeiro to take in 
hand the work of reform so indispensable. But he is still in 
Brussels, and since the rumours of the last general meeting have 
reached Brazil, as was to be expected, the already unfortunate 
situation has become worse. «he Manager there has resigned, 
and the concern is now dependent upon local influences, which 
up till now can scarcely be said to have been exercised in the 
interests of the Company. Frankly speaking, everybody is 
anxious to know what has passed behind the scenes in the 
Council. One cannot, and does not wish to, believe that per- 
sonal interests altogether foreign to the Company are holding in 
suspense measures so urgently required in the general interest. 
pees one fears such is the case; and that is already much—too 
much.” 
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TESTS OF GAS COALS AT THE 
BERLIN MUNICIPAL GAS-WORKS. 


Reference has already been made in the “ JourNAL” (Vol. 
LXXXVIL., p. 943), in the course of the report of the proceedings 
at this year’s meeting of the German Association of Gas and 


Water Engineers at Hanover, to the communication on gas 
coals which Professor Drehschmidt presented at that meeting. 
Having regard to the facilities for carrying out an exhaustive 
series of tests of a large number of different gas coals, which, 
as Chemist to the Municipal Gas-Works of Berlin, Professor 
Drehschmidt had at his disposal, and to the care with which his 
investigations have been made, the following more detailed sum- 
mary of his communication has been prepared. The illustration 
is reproduced from the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” 

Endeavours have repeatedly been made to take the chemical 
composition of coals as a basis for their classification, and to draw 
conclusions therefrom as to the qualities which are of importance 
in regard to the practical applications of the coals. At first, it 
was supposed that the hydrogen in the coal, especially the so- 
called available hydrogen, and its proportion relatively to the 
carbon in the coal-substance, were the most significant factors. 
By “available hydrogen”’ is meant that which remains when the 
quantity required to form water with the oxygen in the coal is 
deducted from the total amount of hydrogen present—that is to 
say, it is the total hydrogen, less one-eighth of the weight of 
oxygen. But the exceptions to such a generalization proved so 
numerous that it could no longer be accepted as useful. The 
total proportion of hydrogen in coal fluctuated within quite 
narrow limits; while there were far greater differences in the pro- 
portion of oxygen present. For instance, with 68 varieties of gas 
coals examined at the Berlin Gas-Works, the difference in the 
hydrogen found was at most about 14 per cent.; while in the 
oxygen there was a difference of 10 per cent. Lately, therefore, 
the predominating influence on the qualities and behaviour of 
coals has been ascribed to the oxygen, especially in regard to the 
use of the coal for gas making. 

M. St. Claire Deville has arranged coals in five classes, accord- 
ing to the amount of oxygen they contain, in accordance with the 
results of researches which he has made at La Villette (Paris) 
Experimental Gas-Works. As the proportion of oxygen in the 
coal increased, he found that, on carbonization, the yield of coke 
fell, and the total make of volatile products—viz., gas, tar, 
and ammoniacal liquor—increased, though the volume of gas 
became smaller. But this was not a rule without exceontion. 
For example, the Berlin tests show that one coal, containing 
6°34 per cent. of oxygen (= 6°97 per cent. of the coal-substance) 
yielded 10,528 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, or 11,816 feet per 
ton of coal-substance; while another coal, containing 9°70 per 
cent. of oxygen (= Io'g1 per cent. of the coal-substance), yielded 
12,068 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, or 13,847 feet per ton of 
coal-substance. Such examples might be multiplied. It must, 
however, be admitted that M. St. Claire Deville’s rule frequently 
proves correct; for the oxygen, with the hydrogen—particularly 
the available hydrogen—forms the volatile portion of the coal- 
substance, and thus the total quantity of volatile products of the 
coal, comprising gas, tar, and liquor, increases with the proportion 
of oxygen in the coal. The rule, however, is not wholly trust- 
worthy, and especially leaves the gas manager in the lurch in 
regard to the matters which most concern him—viz., the yield 
and quality of the gas. 

The carbonization of a small sample of the coal in a platinum 
crucible, as recommended by Muck, will enable an opinion to be 
formed as to its probable fitness for gas making; but this cannot 
thus be predicated with certainty. Reliable judgment as to the 
gas-making qualities of a coal can only be formed from its prac- 
tical carbonization. This is not a matter for surprise, when it is 
remembered that coal probably consists of a very large number 
of compounds, of which the composition and molecular size 
differ, and are, and are likely to remain, unknown. It is known 
that organic bodies, having the same percentage composition, and 
even belonging to the same class and of the same molecular size, 
behave very differently from one another when heated. Muck 
states that cellulose and starch, both of which have the formula 
C;H,O;, and belong to the class of carbohydrates, and probably 
have the same molecular size, when heated in a platinum crucible 
from which air is excluded yield a different amount of residual 
coke; the quantity being 6°71 per cent. with cellulose, and 
11°30 per cent., or nearly double, with starch. 

Chemical examination of coal is, however, of some value; it 
will serve to identify a consignment, or to determine the propor- 
tion of ash, which greatly affects the value of thecoke. Further, 
it may thus be determined approximately how much sulphur will 
be volatilized on gasification, and to what extent the oxide puri- 
fiers will be thereby taxed. But the main questions, as to how 
much and what gas a coal yields and the quantity and quality 
of the bye-products, cannot be answered by the aid of chemical 
examination, but only by carbonization under the conditions 
which prevail on gas-works. 

Of late years, the question of coal testing has been often to the 
fore at the Berlin Municipal Gas-Works. Many English coals 
were offered at lower prices than the German coals hitherto used, 
and a greater variety of German coals came into the market. 





To test all the kinds on the full working scale of the gas-works 
was not feasible, and would have caused inconvenience and loss. 
It was therefore determined to erect an experimental plant. 
Such plant is frequently made on a small scale, so that it may be 
contained in the laboratory itself. But clearly quite different 
conditions prevail with such a plant to those of plant on a work- 
ing scale. The retort is only large enough to take a charge of 
1 to 2} Ibs. of coal, and is of cast iron, which will not withstand 
the high temperatures now prevalent in gas-works’ retort-set- 
tings. But the size of the charge and the temperature of car- 
bonization exercise a very marked influence on the course and 
results of gasification. For instance, among the tabulated results 
of trials of coals at the Berlin works are those of one description 
of English coal, which, with a charge of 309 lbs., worked off in 
five hours at a temperature of 1150°C., yielded 11,705.cubic feet 
of gas per ton, and with a charge of 331 lbs., worked off in six 
hours at a temperature of 1125° C., yielded only 10,400 cubic feet 
per ton. Obviously, therefore, a small-scale plant would give 
quite different results from one on a large scale. 

It has been said that such miniature gas plant admits of the 
value of a description of coal being determined by reference to the 
product of the yield and illuminating power, and that such product 
is constant for a particular description of coal. But the author 
thinks such a valuation of little worth; and he doubts the pro- 
duct in question being aconstant. Forinstance, with the example 
just quoted, the “candles per ton” under the first-named con- 
ditions of carbonization were 31,402 ; but under the second only 
29,792. At the same time a change took place in the quantities 
of the bye-products produced; the amounts of tar, liquor, and 
coke being 42, 10°6, and 672 per cent. respectively under the first 
conditions, and 5°2, 14°7, and 65°6 per cent. under the second. 
The author considers that when the conditions of carbonization 
are altered, the whole of the volatile products are affected in re- 
gard to their quantity, nature, and action one uponanother. The 
phenomena are of a highly involved character; and their course 
does not always run evenly in a predeterminable sense. 

The experimental laboratory gas plant may therefore give rise 
to quite considerable errors, and its results will become more 
trustworthy only as it approaches the full-size gas plant. There 
are many divergent opinions as to what constitutes a satisfactory 
experimental coal-testing plant on the working scale. Some think 
a setting with one or two full sized retorts is adequate; while 
others consider that at least a large setting with several retorts 
must be used in order to obtain results comparable with those of 
a works. But neither one nor the other will attain this end, 
because the working of the experimental setting will in any case 
be more carefully supervised. Irregularities in the working of 
the works’ plant are unavoidable ; and, consequently, a properly 
operated experimental setting should always give more favourable 
results than the works’ settings, for which, however, the experi- 
mental results afford an ideal to aim at. Since, therefore, entire 
concordance of the results is unattainable, the experimental plant 
shouid be as small as is consistent with proper working. 

With a setting having a number of retorts, and still more with 
several settings, it becomes difficult to maintain the retorts at a 
uniform heat, or to alter the heat according to the nature of the 
coal under examination. Moreover, a large quantity of coal 
would be required for testing, and the whole of the retorts cannot 
be charged simultaneously, so that it becomes impossible to 
follow precisely the course of carbonization hour by hour. These 
considerations determined the Berlin Gas-Works to erect an 
experimental plant with one setting of only two retorts, each 
9 ft. 2 in. by 203 in. by 153 in. It was realized that the favour- 
able results which such a setting should afford would serve as an 
ideal to be aimed at on the works. The results should be in- 
dependent of all the chances and irregularities of full-scale work- 
ing, and should serve to indicate changes and improvements 
which ought to be adopted in thelatter. That these expectations 
were well founded is apparent from the fact that in 1902 the yield 
of gas per ton of coal carbonized at the Berlin works rose to 
11,490 cubic feet from 10,952 cubic feet in 1901, when there was 
no experimental plant for studying the coals used. 

The experimental plant, as erected at the gas-works in the 
Millerstrasse, Berlin, is shown in the annexed figure, in which 
the containing building has been omitted for the sake of clear- 
ness. It comprises one setting, with semi-producer firing, of two 
fire-clay retorts. The gas passes from the hydraulic main on top 
of the setting through the pipe, which serves the purpose of an 
atmospheric condenser, to the two water condensers, each of 
which contains three water-cooled tubes. Thence the gas 
passes to the rectangular scrubber, furnished with grids and 
Zschocke’s sprinkling apparatus. A Beale’s gas-exhauster, with 
governor, is connected with the scrubber, and is driven by 
a gas-engine. The prior purifying vessel is charged with 
breeze and sawdust, with the object of removing tarry matter 
still present in the gas; and then follow the two purifiers, 
connected in series, charged with oxide. The purified gas is 
measured by a meter, and then passes away into the works’ main 
leading to the condensers. A portion of the gas is, however, 
withdrawn from the outlet of the meter into a gasholder for ex- 
perimental purposes. This is effected by the exhausting action 
of a small experimental gas-meter, the shaft of which is coupled 
with that of the large meter; so that the gas passed into the ex- 
perimental holder is proportional to the production, and is there- 
fore an average sample of the make. The experimental plant 
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the gas for ammonia were required, as the total quantity produced 
was ascertained from the tests of the gas liquor. A determina- 
tion of the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen in the crude gas 
would have been desirable, as a criterion of the extent to which 
oxide would be fouled by the different coals; but the author was 
not aware of any simple continuous method for its determina- 
tion, though he has lately elaborated one, of which he hopes to 
publish the account shortly. Information, however, as to the 
amount of sulphuretted hydrogen in the crude gas was in reality 
afforded by the determinations of the proportion of sulphur in the 
coal and in the coke obtained from it. It could be calculated 
how much sulphur was gasified. 

The purified gas was tested for illuminating value, calorific 
power, specific gravity, and the amount of carbonic acid and 
sulphur in it. Special importance attaches to the determinations 
of the sulphur in the gas. Many English coals yield gas so rich 
in organic sulphur compounds that they could not be used alone, 
but only together with other coals not having this objectionable 
quality, in Germany where purification only by oxide, and not by 
lime also as in England, is customary. This is a pity, because 
such coals frequently afford very rich and good gas. The nature 
of the coke, its appearance, size, hardness, and yield of ash, 
were likewise taken into consideration when judging the fitness 
of a coal. 

A tabulated statement has been prepared showing the results 
of the greater part of the tests made in over three years in the 
experimental plant. The tests recorded relate to 68 different 
kinds of coal; 37 being English, g Westphalian, and the remain- 
ing 22 Silesian. The basis of classification adopted by the author 
is the proportion of oxygen in the coal-substance or ash-free coal. 
The organic coal-substance is responsible for the products of 





carbonization ; while the ash is merely a highly variable and un- 
desirable constituent of the coal, which tends to obscure any 
relation between the quantity of the products obtained and the 
chemical composition of the coal. For this reason, the author 
has calculated for each kind of coal the principal data in relation 
to the coal-substance or ash-free coal, and included them in the 
tabular statement, which comprises 44 headings, covering the 
information already mentioned as having been ascertained in 
each testing. The results cannot here be reproduced in full de- 
tail; but some general conclusions may fitly be given. 

It is to be observed at the outset that the figures obtained for 
the products of carbonization, and the yield of gas in particular, 
differ from those which have previously been published by others. 
The earlier tests, however, were conducted from a different stand- 
point, as then the illuminating power of the gas was the pre- 
dominant factor. Since incandescent gas lighting has superseded 
the older methods of lighting with flat-flame and argand burners, 
stress is no longer laid on the illuminating power, but instead on 
an adequate calorific power, of the gas, for the protection of the 
consumers’ interests. Most gas-works have gradually reduced 
the illuminating power of the gas supplied by them. In the test- 
ings of coal now reported, the coal has been more completely 
worked off than was formerly customary; while descriptions have 
been selected which afford a large quantity of gas of adequate 
calorific power, though its illuminating power may not be very 
high. 

it will be seen from Table I., which shows the range of varia- 
tion of composition of the coals examined, that the greatest 
differences occur in the proportions of carbon, oxygen, and ash 
present ; while the differences are relatively small in regard to 
hydrogen, sulphur, and nitrogen. 





TABLE I.—Composition of Coals, in Percentages by Weight of the entire Coal and of the Coal-Substance (Ash-Free Coal). 





























| English. Westphalian. Silesian. 

| Coal. Coal-Substance. Coal. Coal-Substance. Coal. Coal-Substance. 
Carbon 63° 12—79° 33 75 °32—86°21 68°24—74'18 81° 19—84°63 59° 22—79°69 75 °27—86' 22 
Oxygen. 5 ‘0o—14°84 5°53——17°16 6°62— 8°97 7°61—10° 48 5°58—12°60 6° 29—15 °63 
RGM. «2 + 4°15—20°82 ee g°17—18'°11 ee 4°99—2I1°32 ee 
Hydrogen. . 2°90— 5°53 3°18— 5°88 3°54— 4°48 4°30— 5°03 aaa Be 3°54— 5°94 
Sulphur. ., Le te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 0°97— 3°93 0°59— 2°48 o°69— 2°73 0°74— 2°20 0°78— 2°79 
+e « © « 6 6 ‘Ses «+ so 2 ee I'Io— 1°94 1°26— 1°59 1°42— 1°85 o’8I— 1°50 I°o2— 1°76 








Generally speaking, it will be found that the percentage of 
carbon falls as the percentage of oxygen rises, as does also the 
coke remaining when the coal is ignited in a crucible. The rule, 
however, is not always exact, and it is probable that the propor- 
tion of available hydrogen has some influence. The proportion 
of ash in gas coals is far higher than formerly, and now reaches 
as much as 20 per cent. The yield of gas and the value of the 
coke are thereby much diminished. The amount of ash is highest 
as a rule with Westphalian and English coals. Were it possible 
to win the coals free from ash, German, and Westphalian coals in 
particular, would surpass the English in respect of yield of gas. 
In regard to the hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur in the coals, no 
rules as to their amount can be deduced, as was possible to a 
certain extent with reference to the carbon and oxygen. 

There is a striking difference between the coals, in regard to 
carbonization, according to their origin. The English coals 
could only be carbonized at tolerably low temperatures if severe 
tar stoppages of the ascension pipes and hydraulic main were 
to be avoided. In order to ensure complete carbonization with 
English coals, the charge per retort must not exceed a certain 





weight; and the period allowed for working it off must be at 
least five hours. Westphalian coals also require this period ; 
but both the heats and the weight of charge may be increased, 
and the capacity of the setting thereby improved. Silesian coals 
give the least difficulty in carbonization; they will bear a very 
high temperature, and are worked off in a short time. Even 
with them, however, a higher yield of gas may be secured by a 
more prolonged carbonizing time—say, of five hours. Several 
trials demonstrated that it was not possible with various kinds of 
coal to cut short the time for working off in favour of higher 
heats and retain the same make of gas; while, on the other 
hand, a more prolonged period for working off could not take the 
place of higher temperatures. 

The quantity of products of carbonization varies as much as 
the composition of the coals; and while there is a tendency for 
the quantity of liquid products as well as of gas to increase with 
the amount of oxygen in the coal, there are many instances of 
exceptions to this tendency, so that it cannot be regarded as a 
law. The following table shows the range of variation of yield of 
the products of carbonization in the trials :-— 





TaBLeE II.—Yield of Products of Carbonization in Relation to the entire Coal and to the Coal-Substance (Ash-Free Coal). 














English. Westphalian. Silesian. 
Coal. Coal-Substance. Coal. Coal-Substance. Coal. Coal- Substance. 
Gas perton, cubicfeet. . . . . . . « ef 10,144—12,667 | 11,816—14,228 | 11,504—12,574 | 13,410—14,932 | 10,005—12,369 | 12,635—14,382 
Re es ee ee ee ee 4°2— 6° 5°2— 8'o 3°4—- 57 4°2— 6'6 2°&— 8°2 3°2— 9'0O 
Liquor, ,, ,, . 3°6—13°3 2°3—13°3 5°O— 7°4 4°2— 6°6 4°2—II1'9 2°5—12'8 
Coke, ., 5, 64°0—78°1 59°9—75'°7 67°7—73'9 63°7—70°9 65°0—79'2 58°7—78'0 























The figures given in Table II. are taken only from the results 
of what may be termed normal testings, and not from testings 
made primarily to ascertain the influence of heats and weights of 
charges. In calculating the percentage of gas liquor on the coal- 
substance, the 2 per cent. of moisture in the coal has been 
deducted. The gas obtained had generally an adequate calorfic 
power, though compared with earlier results the illuminating 
power might be considered low. 

The behaviour of the sulphur and nitrogen in the coal on its 
carbonization was also interesting. The volatile sulphur in the 
coal, which corresponds with the quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 





gen which will have to be removed from the gas by purification, 
and the organic sulphur which remains in the gas, were found to 
range between the amounts stated in Table III. — 

On the average, English coals yield more volatile sulphur than 
Westphalian and Silesian, and the amount of sulphur in the 
purified gas is highest with English coals—so much so that many 
of them cannot be used under German conditions, or can only be 
employed to add to other coals. Only two kinds of Silesian coal, 
supplied for special purposes, yielded amounts of sulphur in the 
purified gas similar to the quantity from English coals ; and apart 
from these two kinds, the maximum amount of sulphur in the gas 
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TaBLeE III.—Sulphur in Coal. 





Organic Sulphur. 
Grains per 100 Cubic Feet 
of Oxide-Purified Gas. 


Percentage of Volatile 
Sulphur in the Coal. 








English coals 





0*og—1'68 10°2—75°5 
Westphalian coals. .| 0° 18—1°33 10° 4—39'I 
Silesian coals 0° 22—I1'22 8°6—75'2 





from Silesian coals was about 29'7 grains per 100 cubic feet. The 
sulphur shows a certain regularity in that the more there is in the 
coal, the more is gasified as a general rule, and the higher is the 
amount in the purified gas, though the absolute quantities are 
different according to the origin of the coal. 

In regard to nitrogen, there is no settled dependence of the 
quantities of cyanogen and ammonia produced on the amount of 
nitrogen in the coal. Coal containing less nitrogen than another 
may yield more ammonia and cyanogen than the latter. In 
general, though not always, there are more ammonia and less 
cyanogen produced the more water there is formed by the distil- 
lation of the coal. Table IV. shows the range of variation of the 
yields of ammonia and cyanogen. 


TABLE I1V.—Nitrogen in the Gas as Cyanogen and Ammonia, expressed 
in Percentages of the Weight of Coal Carbonized. 











_ Cyanogen. Ammonia. 
English coals , 0'04I—0'098 0'176—0' 364 
Westphalian coals . 0'063—0'098 0* 204—0' 290 
Silesian coals 0°03I—0‘067 0° 146—0' 317 








The yield of both cyanogen and ammonia corresponds to only from 
13 to 27 per cent. of the total amount of nitrogen in the coal—as 
a rule, to from 15 to 18 per cent. 

A general review of the tabulated results of the Berlin testings 
has led the author to the conclusions that there are very great 
differences in behaviour with the various kinds of coal, and that 
mere chemical examination of the coal furnishes a very untrust- 
worthy guide as to its value for gas making. An experimental 
gas plant is alone capable of answering questions as to how the 
coal will behave when carbonized on the large scale on a gas- 
works. Only a few of the larger gas-works (in Germany), how- 
ever, possess such an experimental plant. ll the others are 
dependent on outside information as to the value of unfamiliar 
kinds of coal; and such information of a trustworthy character 
is seldom obtainable. On this account, therefore, the scheme for 
the establishment of an experimental gas-works, which is being 
brought forward by the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers, should be very welcome. 


_ 


THE GERMAN ELECTROLYSIS COMMISSION. 


In accordance with the programme drawn up in June, 1903, at 
the Zurich meeting of the German Society of Gas and Water 


Engineers, the work carried out during the past year by the 
Electrolysis Commission appointed by that body falls into two 
parts: (1) A collection and study of the phenomena of corrosion 
and damage to water and gas mains which have hitherto been 
noticed ; and (2) the institution of special experiments to ascer- 
tain in what fashion such corrosion may be best prevented for the 
future. With the former object in view, a set of questions was 
prepared by Dr. Bunte, and distributed among the local authori- 
ties, or the proprietors of gas or water mains, in German towns 
possessing electric tramway systems, the replies which were 
received being tabulated, condensed, and reviewed by Professor 
Teichmiller ; while for the latter purpose, Herr Max Spindler 
was instructed to make numerous electrical measurements in 
the town of Elberfeld. The documents now published therefore 
comprise the lengthy table of detailed questions and answers, 
certain explanatory notes upon it, Teichmiiller’s report and 
summary of the lessons to be learnt, an abstract account of 
Spindler’s experiments, the formal report of the Commission 
itself, and, finally, a draft of the precautions which it is suggested 
should be taken to protect gas and water mains from destruction 
when the pipes lie near to a system of electric tramways where 
the rails are employed for the return of the (direct) current of 
electricity to the power station. 





CORROSION IN THE PAstT. 


From the report of the Commission, it appears that inquiries 
were addressed to 152 local authorities, water, or gas concerns, 
and that 131 answers, relating to 117 towns, were received. In 
four of these towns electric trams do not exist, five others are 
apparently omitted from the Commission’s summary, and so the 
figures that follow are based on the data supplied by 108 different 
places. In 63 of these towns (58°5 per cent.), the current is said 
to be returned to the generating station through the rails only; 
in 35 (32°5 per cent.), it is returned partly through the rails and 
partly through insulated cables; in seven (6°5 per cent.), it is 








returned partly through the rails and partly through bare cables ; 
and in three towns the information given on this point is not 
explicit. In many cases the return cable is simply a connection 
between that point of the tramway system which lies nearest the 
generating station and the negative pole of the dynamo; so that 
the current flows back principally through the rails. With a few 
exceptions, however, the use of the rails as the sole return con- 
ductors is limited to the smaller towns—in nearly all the large 
places one or more return cables are employed. 

So far as can be ascertained from the replies, the diameters of 
the return leads employed range in size from 50 to 100 per cent. 
of the outward cables. In 95 towns it is denied that any electro- 
lytic trouble has arisen ; in 13—1i.¢., 12 per cent.—the contrary is 
the case. These 13 include two places with no return cables, one 
place with bare returns, one place with some bare and some 
insulated returns, eight places with insulated returns, and one 
place where the conditions are unknown. In three towns either 
the gas or the water company has found electrolysis to occur, 
while the other has not observed it; and in several other 
towns which have answered this question in the negative, a 
special examination of the mains has shown that some destruc- 
tion has taken place. Thus it is evident that injury is much 
more common than is generally supposed, although it has not yet 
proceeded far enough to become conspicuous by leakage of gas 
or escape of water. The figures given by Professor Teichmiiller 
do not agree absolutely with those quoted above. He finds that 
electrolytic action has been noticed in 15 out of 113 towns—.c., 
in 13°3 per cent. of the places interrogated. Injurious effects are 
said to have occurred on 48 different occasions; 19 of them being 
in Dresden—a town provided with bare return cables. From his 
examination of the answers, however, Professor Teichmiller 
prefers to give as actual instances of injury the figure 44, plus an 
unknown number in Hamburg and in Erfurt. 


PROFESSOR TEICHMULLER’S REPORT. 


Professor Teichmiiller is of opinion that sufficient interest in 
the possible effect of stray earth currents has not yet been aroused 
to render any of these figures representative; for in many towns 
injury to the mains has only been discovered when they have been 
opened up for the purpose of answering the questions or for other 
reasons. Even when electrical measurements have been made, 
the conclusions drawn from them are frequently erroneous. For 
instance, in one town it has been urged that there can be no 
danger because only 5 or 6 per cent. of the current returns by the 
rails. But such an amount of current as this is quite able to do 
damage in a short time if it escapes from the mains locally—.c., 
at a high current-density. Again, it has been argued that the 
difference of potential between the rails and the mains is too 
small to permit of electrolytic attack. But this is a mistake. 
Brunswick is one of the towns taking this view; the difference of 
potential being returned as from o'2 to 1°5 volts, or 4 volts near 
the generating station. At Erfurt, where the corresponding values 
are from o'1 to 3'2—1.¢., are distinctly lower than those in Bruns- 
wick—-serious corrosion has already been noticed. 

At Strassburg, one of the towns mentioned by the Commission 
itself, the Gas Company have found the difference of potential 
between rails and pipes to be from o2 to 1 volt, and, concluding 
that there was no danger, have not paid particular attention to 
their mains ; but the Water Company have experienced consider- 
able injury. Conversely, at Hanover, the Water Company have 
become convinced that there could be no danger, and have not 
observed any cases of attack; but the gas-works have had two. 
At Magdeburg, there are seven insulated return cables taking the 
current from the rails, corresponding with seven leads taking the 
current to the trolley wires. At normal loads, each pair of cables 
should carry equal current, the greatest difference being 30 per 
cent.—7o0 ampéres in the positive conductors, as against 100 
ampéres in the negative ones. Special measurements, however, 
have shown that the outward cables are nearly always carrying 
about twice as much current as the returns; and nothing is 
said as to what has become of the other half. In two towns, 
pipes which had already been destroyed have been replaced 
by new ones insulated with a covering of wood or the like. 
This plan is known to be useless in the United States; and 
German experience points in the same direction—in one case 
slight electrolytic action has already been observed on the 
insulated main. According to some recent information, certain 
very carefully insulated pipes tried in Hamburg have proved 
satisfactory; but the value of this evidence is discounted by 
the fact that insulated return cables were attached to the tram 
rails about the same time. The answers to the questions show 
very clearly that return cables protect the gas and water mains 
to avery considerable degree; while their efficiency is greatly en- 
hanced if (as is done in Hamburg) their electrical conductivity 
is under control. Apparently only a few towns possess a properly 
designed system of return cables. The plan adopted in three 
places, of connecting the tram rails with the bare middle con- 
ductor of the 3-wire electric lighting circuits, is of no use; but 
it is one to which the consumers of current should take excep- 
tion rather than the gas and water engineers. 

The replies do not show definitely whether any particular 
natural constituent of the ground is likely to affect the extent 
of electrolytic action. Whenever the position of the injury is 
mentioned, it has, with one exception, been said to be close to 
the rails, to the places where rails and mains cross, or to the 
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points on the tram system. Thus it would appear that the 
most destructive substance in the ground is the common salt 
used by the tramway companies for thawing purposes. Strass- 
burg, however, reports one instance of a pipe being destroyed 
at a distance of 7 metres from the rails. In general the maximum 
of harm is done in the neighbourhood of the generating station. 
The replies do not show how the different metals of which pipes, 
&c., are constructed tend to resist electrolytic action. Cases are 
given of the destruction of cast and wrought iron, bronze, and 
lead. Neither is it proved clearly whether water-mains are more 
endangered than gas-pipes. 

Dr. Teichmiiller sums up the results of his study of the answers 
submitted to him in the following way: The number of towns in 
which gas or water mains have been proved to be destroyed by 
stray electric currents from tramway systems is admittedly not 
very great; but it must be remembered, first, that the inquiry 
has not been pushed very far, and, secondly, that not much 
attention has hitherto been bestowed by the owners of such mains 
upon the possibility of attack. It is possible, too, that the tram 
systems have not yet been in operation for a sufficient length of 
time to show how much damage they are likely to do in the future ; 
and it is conceivable that the cases of injury reported comprise 
only those where the corrosion has proceeded so rapidly that the 
pipes have already been eaten completely through. There can be 
no donbt that stray electric currents are constantly to be found 
in all towns having electric tramway systems; that they flow in 
the gas and water mains; and, which is worse, that they escape 
from these mains. 

The question is not whether these currents exist in the mains, 
and whether they are capable of attacking the metals, but to what 
extent they corrode the pipes, and to what degree they shorten 
the natural lifetime of those pipes. Much more information than 
we possess at present is needed before such questions can be 
answered ; investigations and measurements must be made on 
the spot rather than in laboratories ; the behaviour of stray earth 
currents must be studied at large; greater interest in the matter 
of electrolysis must be aroused among the owners of gas and 
water mains; and the knowledge which has already been acquired 
of methods for controlling these earth currents must be made 
more generally available. 

Before passing to the second portion of their inquiry, the mem- 
bers of the Commission draw special attention to a set of figures 
handed them from Munich, which demonstrate how the difference 
in potential between certain points of a particular gas-main varies 
according to the amount of current being delivered to the tram 
wires from the generating station. The figures in the second 
column of the table reproduced herewith indicate the maximum 
amperage of the current supplied at the times mentioned in the 
first column, while those in the third column record the difference 
in voltage of two points, 54 metres apart, of a main lying along- 
side the tramway system. 


. Amperes Difference 
Time. (Maximum). in Voltage. 
8.30 p.m. s° 1600 + 0°0050 
9 ‘se 1100 + 0°0035 
9.30 o° 1200 + 0°0032 
10 = 1000 + 0°0029 
II oe goo + 0°0028 
11.30 oa 800 + 0°0022 
12 Midnight ‘% 100 + 0°0005 
12.20 a.m. ee oO — 0°0007 
12.30 _ Oo — 0°0007 
5-30 _ 400 eo + 0°0027 
6 ne 800 i + 0°0038 
6.30 “< 1200 - + 0°0035 
7 oe 1800 + 0°0067 


It will be seen that the difference in potential between the two 
given points of the gas-main decreases as the amount of current 
supplied to the tramway diminishes, and that when the trams 
cease running, the difference in potential, though much sinaller, 
is in the opposite direction to what it was before. A measure- 
ment of the quantity of current flowing along the gas-main could 
not be made with accuracy; but judging from the diameter of 
that main, &c., it is probably about 30 amperes. Tests made 
simultaneously from two points in the tramway immediately over 
those in the gas-main yield exactly similar results; but the differ- 
ences in potential are about eight times greater. 


THE EXPERIMENTS AT ELBERFELD. 


As previously mentioned, the special experiments instituted 
by the Commission were carried out by Herr Spindler at Elber- 
feld. This particular town was selected because the gas and 
water supplies, and a large portion of the electric tramway system, 
belong to the Municipality, the authorities of which very kindly 
gave every assistance towards the measurements and the investi- 
gation. Moreover, in connection with its electric lighting circuits, 
the town of Elberfeld possesses an extended system of testing 
wires, which enabled accurate measurements to be made of the 
difference in potential between the tram rails and the minus 
pole of the dynamos, and also between the rails and a good earth 
in the generating station. The preliminary experiments have 
shown that the conductivity of any length of main varies so 
largely according to the caulking and to the extent of the metallic 
contact in the sockets, that even rough average figures for the 
conductivity of such mains cannot be given usefully. They also 
indicate that hydrants form the only places at which connections 





may be made with the mains for the purpose of ascertaining 
differences of potential—domestic stopcocks should not be em: 
ployed. When, however, quantities of current flowing through 
the mains have to be measured, connections must be made to the 
pipes themselves. In certain districts the mains may stand ata 
higher potential than the tram-rails. In such places, current 
may leave the pipes for the earth or for the rails. 

Among the phenomena observed at Elberfeld, the following 
are interesting. The mean difference of potential between two 
points of the tram-rails is 3°5 to 4 volts. The largest current 
flowing in the mains is 3 amperes. Even in situations where the 
mains are negative to the rails, current may leave those mains, 
passing either into the ground, or into other mains. Whenever 
pipes cross one another, some flow of current occurs, for slight 
differences of potential nearly always exist. An issue of current 
from the mains is to be noticed over a large area, reaching its 
maximum at the spot where the return conductor nearest the 
generating station is attached to the rails. Ordinary return con- 
ductors do not bring about equal electrical conditions in tke 
tram-rails at all the points where the connections are, because 
the resistances of those conductors cannot be adjusted to suit the 
currents which have to be removed. When the return cables are 
fitted with adjustable resistances, an improvement becomes 
noticeable immediately. By constantly increasing the number of 
return cables, the difference of potential in the rails may be 
diminished until it arrives at a satisfactory figure. 

A certain gas-main lying near the rails, and not far from the 
spot of maximum escape of current mentioned above, was found 
to be severely oxidized over its whole circumference, the oxide 
penetrating for a distance of 2 or more centimetres into the sur- 
rounding earth, and the metal of the pipe being superficially con- 
verted into a soft graphite-like mass. Evidence that the injury 
had been brought about by the earth current was obtained by 
connecting the pipe with the rails, when a flow of 7 amperes was 
observed. Other pipes lying deeper in the ground, and further 
from the tram-rails, at the same place were found to be in good 
condition; but where they crossed the upper pipe, corrosion had 
occurred, due to the passage of current from the lower to the 
upper pipe, and thence into the ground and into the rails. 

From the foregoing investigations, the following general lessons 
are to be learned: Those mains are most endangered which form 
a connection between the sections of the rails that exhibit a 
high potential and those that exhibit a low one, or which form a 
connection between spots well connected through the earth with 
sections of different potential. In general, the most critical 
situation is in the neighbourhood of the return conductor, or of 
other points of low potential; but the amount of resistance 
between the mains and the rails, and the chemical nature of the 
ground, have much influence upon the position of the most 
critical spots. Corrosion is often to be found where two pipes 
forming connections between points of high and points ot low 
potential approach or cross one another. At places where mains 
having a potential positive to that of the rails cross those rails, 
injury is peculiarly likely to arise. The extent of the damage is 
largely governed by the nature of the soil, and by local con- 
ditions, such as the presence of water. 

The abstract of Herr Spindler’s report given by the Commis- 
sion is brought to a conclusion by a set of rules which he pro- 
poses should be adopted for the protection of gas and water 
mains; but since these are reproduced or amplified in the 
similar rules drawn up by the Commission itself, they may be 
passed over. The Commission do not make any remarks or 
criticisms upon Herr Spindler’s report, but pass at once to their 
own code, which is entitled 


DRAFT CF RULES FOR THE PROTECTION OF GAS AND WATER MAINS 
FROM ELECTROLYSIS CAUSED BY LEAKAGE OF ENERGY FROM 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAY SYSTEMS USING DIRECT CURRENT WHERE 
THE RAILS ARE EMPLOYED AS RETURN CONDUCTORS. 


(1) Curvent.—The trolley wires are to be connected with the positive 
pole, and the permanent way with the negative pole, of the source of 
energy, by means of insulated leads. 

(2) Rails—All the rails which are employed as return leads are to 
be made as good conductors as possible. To this end: 

(a) If they are not welded, the ends of all rails are to be joined by 
means of copper wire not less than 8 millimetres in diameter. 
This rule applies to cast joints also. The resistivity of the 
finished track is never to be more than 20 per cent. higher 
than that of an unjointed track of equal length. 

(b) Every 50 metres or less, the two rails of each track are to be 
connected together with joints of the size and kind already 
described; and every 100 metres or less, the rails of all 
parallel tracks are to be connected together, but with joints 
of at least double the above diameter. . : 

(c) At all points and crossings, and where they cross other systems, 
every rail of a street tramway must be fitted with a connect- 
ing piece, constructed to satisfy Rule 2a, which bridges over 
the whole point or crossing. 

(d) Wherever the permanent way is broken, as at swing bridges, 
the two portions of the track must be well connected by 
means of insulated cables of suitable size. 

(3) Difference of Potential in the Ratls.—The difference of potential in 
the rails is not to exceed a certain prescribed amount. 

The precise maximum figure for each place must be settled according 
to local conditions, and will be governed by the nature of the soil, by 
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the difference between the highest and the lowest potential found in the 
mains, by the resistance between the points where highest and lowest 
potential are observed, and by the position of the mains in relation to 
the rails. In special cases this maximum permissible figure may be 
varied in different sections of a tramway system. Provisionally, this 
maximum may be taken as I volt; the figure being the mean of read- 
ings extending over Io minutes at a time of full load. 

(4) Return Conductors.—If the rails are not competent to carry away 
the current without allowing the difference of potential to exceed the 
prescribed limit, return conductors must be provided. These conductors 
are to be so numerous and so arranged that, in conjunction with the 
rails, they prevent the difference of potential at different parts of the 
permanent way from exceeding the prescribed figure. The return con- 
ductors must be connected with the rails at places where the mains are 
at the greatest possible distance therefrom. The return conductors are 
to be insulated, and of sufficient size to carry away the current with a 
small drop in voltage, so that any occasional loss of conducting power 
in the rails may not cause the difference in potential between any two 
points where those conductors are attached to exceed the limit. The 
return conductors should have a diameter at least equal to that of the 
outward leads; but when several are employed and other conditions 
suggest it, their diameter should be greater. 

(5) Return Conductors from other Installations —When stationary 
motors, lighting, or other plants are supplied with current from a 
street tramway in which the rails are employed as return conductors, 
they must be connected with the return conductors or with the-rails 
through insulated leads. Care must be taken that the differences of 
potential in the track are not made to exceed the limit by these arrange- 
ments. It is not allowable to connect one pole of such motors or 
dynamos toearth. The stand of the motor must be earthed ; but the 
stand must not be in electrical connection with one of the poles. 

(6) Adjustability of the Return Conductors.—In keeping down the differ- 
ence of potential in the track, and therefore in diminishing the extent 
of the stray currents, it is of great importance to see that the poten- 
tial in the track is identical at all points where return conductors are 
attached. For this reason, the resistance of a return conductor must 
be suited to the strength of the current it has to carry away, and must 
be capable of regulation. Each return conductor should be provided 
with an adjustable resistance which can be so set that in all leads 
the products of current into resistance are as nearly as possible 
identical. 

(7).—In districts where the return conductors are liable to be fre- 
quently or seriously overloaded, it is recommended that steps shall be 
taken automatically to regulate the potential of the rails at the places 
where the returns are attached. 

(8) Controlling Apparatus.—Testing wires should be led to the generat- 
ing station from all points of attachment of the return conductors, and 
from all points of highest potential in the rails; voltmeters should be 
provided to enable the potential at these points to be adjusted ; and 
ammeters should be in readiness to measure the current flowing in 
each return conductor. Whenever any of the mains have to be opened 
up or tested, it is recommended that the opportunity should be taken 
ot attaching testing wires to them. These wires should terminate in 
small boxes attached to the wallsof buildings, where they are available 
at any time when tests are needed of the quantity of current flowing in 
the mains, or of the difference in potential between the mains and the 
tram-rails. 

(9) Resistance between Rails and Earth.—The resistance between the 
ground and the rails that are carrying current should be as high as 
possible. When this is not naturally sufficient for the purpose in view, 
steps should be taken to increase it. The rails should be laid on a 
dry bed of gravel or ballast; or upon concrete foundations at least 
25 centimetres wide and 15 centimetres deep, over which a layer of 
asphalte at least 1°5 centimetres thick, and projecting at least 5 centi- 
metres at either side of the rails, should be put. It is of great im- 
portance to render the road surface between and near the rails im- 
pervious to moisture, and to drain the sub-soil. The whole tramway 
track is best finished in asphalte, or in stones or wood set in asphalte ; 
the joints being made water-tight to a distance of at least 50 centimetres 
beyond the two outermost rails. The employment of salt for the 
removal of snow and ice acts prejudicially, and it should therefore be 
entirely prohibited, or only permitted in cases of necessity. Metallic con- 
nections between the rails and the earth, or between the railsand metals 
in the earth which do not form part of the tram equipment, must not 
be made, and where they exist, must be removed. 

(10) Connections between Mains and Rails.—Metallic contact between 
the gas or water mains and the rails, or the return conductors, or 
the negative pole of the dynamo must not occur. Such connections 
bring the mains into parallel with the rails or the return leads, and 
encourage destructive action at all places (joints) in the mains where 
the contact is imperfect. 

(11) Distance between Rail and Gas ov Water Fittings.—The shortest 
permissible distance between a tram-rail and such gas or water fittings 
(hydrants, stopcocks, and the like) as are in metallic contact with the 
mains and approach or reach the surface of the road is 1 metre. If it 
is impossible to keep the fitting at such a distance from the rails, it 
must either be removed altogether with its accessories, or the electrical 
connection between it (¢.g., any surface plate lying in the tramway) or 
the upper layers of earth and the mains must be broken by means of 
brickwork, jacketing tubes of earthenware, or other appliances. 

(12) Precautionary Measures.—For a distance of at least 1 metre on 
either side of the outermost rail, mains which pass underneath the 
tram-lines are to be insulated, or they must be run inside jacketing 
tubes that are in good electrical contact with the mains. Where mains 
which are liable to exhibit differences of potential that are not negli- 
gible in quantity approach or cross one another, they should be brought 
into good electrical contact. 

(13) Scope of the Precautions.—When electric tramways run through 
districts where there are no gas or water mains, these rules may be 
partly or wholly ignored. 

(14) Examination of Existing Installations.—In all existing tramway 
systems, the actual electrical conditions of the permanent way and of 
the return conductors are to be investigated at full load, in order to 





ascertain to what extent they fulfil the requirements of these rules. 
There should be measured : , } 

(a) The differences ot potential between certain points on the per- 
manent way (points where the return conductors are 
attached, points where the potential is presumably highest, 
&c.) and the negative pole of the dynamo. 

(b) The differences of potential between the points mentioned in 
(a) and a suitable ‘‘ earth ’’ lying in water. 

(c) The differences of potential between the largest possible 
number of points on the mains and the negative pole of the 
dynamo. The points tested should be suitably distributed 
over the district. 

(d) The differences of potential between the rails and mains at the 
above-mertioned spots. It is most advisable to make these 
measurements on the water-mains. The testing instruments 
should be applied directly to the mains or to hydrants ; 
valve spindles and the like do not afford good enough con- 
tacts. 

The results ef these measurements should be marked on a plan of 
the tram system, so as to show the potential of the rails with reterence 
to the minus pole of the dynamo, and with reference to the mains ; and 
also to indicate those positions where the mains are positive to the 
rails, and where therefore current is likely to leave the mains for the 
rails or the ground. - 

The differences in potential between suitably selected positions 
(hydrants, &c.) should be ascertained when the trams are not running, 
as well as when full power is being supplied. From these figures the 
directions of the currents in the mains should be noted, and an opinion 
should be formed of the districts in which current is likely to leave the 
mains. If necessary, the volume of the currents in the mains may 
also be measured. 

In such districts as have just been referred to, particularly where 
mains and rails approach or cross, and more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the return conductors, the ground should be opened, and the 
condition of the pipes inspected. 

After the passage of a (heavily laden) car, measurements should be 
made to see if, and where, current is likely to leave one main for another. 
At such places the difference in potential of the mains should be ascer- 
tained when the tram system is tully loaded, and the mains themselves 
should be examined. 

In the foregoing manner, an indication will be given of the places 
where steps should be taken for the protection of tne mains. By the 
quickest possible application of the adjustable resistances mentioned 
in (6) and the measuring arrangements referred to in (8), a great im- 
provement in the electrical conditions will most probably be obtained 
in very many Cases. 

(15) General Control.—While the trams are running, and especially at 
times of greatest load, the potential in the rails must be regulated as 
may be necessary in the generating station. The resistances of the 
return conductors are to be so regulated that the potential at all places 
where the return conductors are attached shall be idenucal. At the 
same time, the quantity of current flowing in each return conductor 
shall be adjustea. Such adjustments are specially to be made when- 
ever the running conditions alter. When the insulatiou of the con- 
ductors is being tested, which shall take place at least twice a year, the 
joints on the rails are to be examined in order to ascertain whether 
they fulfil the regulations of (2a). 

The results ot all measurements that are made in the generating 
station, before and after the adjustment of the resistances, also those 
of the examination of the rail joints, &c., are to be entered on a form 
which shall be open to the inspection of the gas and water officials at 
all times. 











Cyanogen.—In the “‘Comptes Rendus,” M. Berthelot has 
described some thermo-chemical investigations on the solution 
and polymerization of cyanogen. He measured the loss of 
energy which takes place when cyanogen reacts on water, when 
potassium cyanide reacts on dissolved cyanogen, when cyanogen 
reacts on alcohol, and when potassium cyanide reacts on an 
alcoholic solution of cyanogen. 

Marriages.— At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, last Tuesday, 
the marriage was solemnized of Professor Vivian B. Lewes and 
the youngest daughter of Colonel Lewis-Jones, J.P., of Westgate- 
on-Sea. It was witnessed by a numerous attendance of friends, 
who afterwards, at a reception at the Royal Palace Hotel, 
Kensington, offered the bride and bridegroom the customary 
felicitations and good wishes, to which we cordially add our own. 
At the Trowbridge Tabernacle Church, a few days since, the 
marriage was solemnized of Mr. Ernest A. Sainsbury, the Manager 
of the British Gaslight Company’s station at Holywell, and Miss 
Fanny Winifred Hill, eldest daughter of Mr. E. Fear Hill, one 
of the leading tradesmen of Trowbridge. The bridegroom is the 
son of Mr. H. Sainsbury, who was for many years Manager of 
the Company’s Trowbridge station. 

Gas v. Electricity for Public Lighting in Kensington.—The 
Borough Council of Willesden is one of those municipal bodies 
which has embarked the fortunes of its ratepayers in an electric 
lighting installation. The Council, with a not unnatural desire to 
do business, recently proposed to the Royal Borough of Kensing- 
ton that each of the two boroughs should light with electric arc 
lamps its own side of a considerable strip of the Harrow Road, 
the north side of which is in Willesden, and the south side in 
Kensington. The Kensington Borough Council referred the 
matter to their Works Committee, who directed their Lighting 
Engineer to report upon it. The report of this officer was to the 
effect that the annual cost to the borough of the proposed electric 
arc lighting would be rather more than seven times the present 
annual cost of lighting that portion of the road by gas. The Ken- 
sington Council consequently declined to accede to the proposal, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 





Contractors and Engineers. 


S1r,—Your readers must not conclude that I do not condemn abso- 
lutely such unworthy conduct as some of your ‘‘ contractor ’’ corre- 
spondents attribute to engineers. 

I am hoping to have leisure on a voyage that I am shortly making 
to America, to deal at length with two important notes on this sub- 
ject, which have appeared in your columns ; and I have waited to draw 
as much “‘ fire’’ as possible before replying. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Holliday’s somewhat cryptic allusions to ‘‘ cheques ’’ 
required to complete certain works in his knowledge. are perplexing. 
Does he refer to the making good of blunders due to the engineer’s in- 
competence, or to cheques given corruptly to such engineer ? 

I should condemn both; but my address referred to a practice 
equally bad, if not fraudulent—viz., the incompetent engineer putting 
forward contractors’ plans as his own, and getting the estimates and 
contracts in this way, so as to exclude proper competition for 
ee and worse, did not provide suitable or economical designs 
at all. 

; swear pa too pressed to get leisure to deal with this yet; but I 
ully intend to. 

Aug. 13, 1904. H. E. Jones. 





Sir,—As to your notes under ‘‘ Engineers and Contractors,’’ p. 380, 
I am sufficiently well acquainted with your fair ‘‘ Editorial Notes ’’ in 
the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ to believe you probably would not have penned them 
as you did had you known the other side of the story. 

Previous to your informants being written to, a gas engineer, con- 
tractor, and carbonizing specialist had (unsolicited) placed his plans 
and tender for consideration, which were all but accepted. I said: 
‘* No, it would be manifestly unfair to the company to accept this 
when there are other equally good specialists who would doubtless be 
pleased to compete on similar lines for a complete installation.” I 
believed your informants had a special setting; and there were long 
odds in favour of the firm getting the work, not (as you say) ‘‘ against ” 
their doing so. 

Your informants’ tender would be perfectly useless without the de- 
tails asked for, to make a comparison with the mentioned considered 
tender. In this particular instance, have your informants not done 
considerably more than was invited, and unsolicited asked to do still 
much more, which was refused ? 

Under the special circumstance I consider that the letter was a per- 
fectly legitimate business one; and while in your opinion the questions 
are of a ‘‘ commonplace type,”’ each and all of them are much disputed. 
Even take the first? What do you consider the most popular size of 
retort? I know of six gas-works within a comparatively small radius 
of each other, working the same coal and similar in capacity, and every 
— using a different sized retort. Each manager declares his own the 

t. 

Surely you are under a delusion in stating the mass of labour that 
would be required in answering the questions. They could be amply 
dealt with at insignificant cost. I would not have been a party to the 
questions, had I expected more than tracing copies of the firm’s speci- 
ality. A tender based on my own designs would have entailed much 
more labour and technical skill. 

A quarter-of-century experience leads me to say that, for a gas-works 
to be up-to-date, it is necessary to have some conspicuous evidence of 
the specialities now before the gas world. 

My one desire was to do the very best for my clients, under the 
special circumstance; and this I believe is the basis of Mr. Jones’s 
remarks at the recent Institution of Gas Engineers meeting. 


Aug. 13, 1904. CONSULTED. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 











In the House of Commons, on Monday last week, Colonel Denny 
asked the President of the Board of Trade if he would state how many 


Provisional Orders for electric lighting had been granted to local autho- 
rities and others during the five years ending Dec. 31 last ; what was 
the average length of the time granted by the Board of Trade for the 
completion of the works ; under how many of these Orders had works been 
begun ; what was the nominal capital of the companies or others apply- 
ing for the Orders; in how many of the Orders under which work had 
begun were the works being carried out by those to whom the original 
Order was granted ; and was a clause generally inserted in the Order 
requiring an applicant to satisfy the Board within any stipulated time 
that substantial progress had been made. Mr. Gerald Balfour, in 
reply, said the number of Electric Lighting Provisional Orders granted 
during the period named was 268 to local authorities and 132 to com- 

anies and others, In nearly every case the length of time prescribed 
or the completion of the works in the streets specially named in the Order 
was two years. The Board of Trade had not the necessary information 
to enable them to state the number of Orders under which works had 
been begun or the nominal capital of the companies or others applying 
for the Orders. Powers had been transferred by the grantees to 
other bodies in 35 cases, under special powers contained in the Orders. 
The answer to the last inquiry was in the negative; but applicants 
(other than local authorities) were required, within six months from the 





commencement of the Order, to deposit or ensure a specified sum as 
security for the execution of works, and to show to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Trade that they were in a position fully and efficiently to 
discharge the duties and obligations imposed upon them by their 
Order throughout the area of supply. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills:— 


Lords Bills read the third time and passed: Belfast and North- 
East Ireland Electricity and Power Gas Bill, Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Bill, Oakengates, Dawley, and District Joint 
Water Board Bill. 

The Leeds Corporation (Consolidation) Bill is not to be further 
proceeded with this session; but the promoters have been granted 
leave to introduce it next year as at the stage it has now reached. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DARTFORD POLICE COURT.—Friday, Aug. 12. 








(Before My. H. B. Hower, Chairman, Mr. W. Vinson, and 
Mr. V. Hupson.) 


The Erith Urban District Council and the West Kent Gas Company. 
A Question Regarding Road-Opening Notices. 


To-day, the West Kent Gas Company appeared in answer to eight 
summonses taken out by the Erith Urban District Council in regard to 
the opening of various streets in their area without giving notice, as 
required by law. Sometime ago, the Company decided to connect the 
Crayford Gas-Works with Erith, and to manufacture all gas at the 
latter place. This necessitated the laying of about 3 miles of mains 
from the Erith works to the holders at Crayford ; and it was with refer- 
ence to the carrying out of the work that the dispute arose. 


The Council were represented by their Clerk, Mr.C. H. Fry ; while 
Mr. R. CUNNINGHAM GLEN appeared for the Gas Company. 

Mr. Fry, in opening the case, explained that the Company were 
incorporated under the West Kent Gas Act of 1867. There was 
nothing in the Act itself to permit the opening of streets; but there 
were incorporated in it sections of the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1847, by 
virtue of which the Company were authorized to open streets, sub- 
ject to the provisions contained in the latter Act. The matter was 
dealt with in sections 6 to 12; and the summonses were taken out 
under section 8, which stated that before the Company opened up 
any streets, &c., they should give to the persons under whose control 
or management the same might be notice in writing of their intention, 
not less than three clear days before beginning the work, except in 
cases of emergency. Detailing the events which preceded the issue of 
the summonses, he said that on Oct. 5, 1903 (more than nine months 
before the first date mentioned in the summonses), formal notice was 
given by the Gas Manager, Mr. A. Box, of the Company’s intention to 
open certain roads and paths for the purpose of laying certain gas-pipes. 
The main in question was laid immediately following the notice. He 
believed it was laid before the end of November up to the point referred 
to—from the Erith Gas-Works tothe Britannia Bridge. In October, they 
gave the notice; and, after some correspondence, the Company were 
requested to submit a plan showing the route of the proposed main. 
When the bridge was reached, there was a difficulty, as it was found 
there was not sufficient depth to permit of the laying of a 12-inch gas- 
main. Negotiations took place with reference to getting the main over 
the bridge; and these caused considerable delay. He was, however, 
sticking to the notice dealing with the portion of the main from the 
Erith Gas-Works up tothe railway bridge. What happened beyond 
that he did not think was matter for discussion on the present sum- 
monses. In November, another notice was served by the Company, of 
their intention to break open the road from the bridge approach to the 
boundary of the parish of Erith; but he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that the eight summonses were in respect to openings 
on the section referred to in the earlier notice. His point was that 
the main referred to in the first notice was laid before the end of 
November. Some drains were disturbed, channelling was broken 
up, and so on; and these works were re-instated by the Surveyor. 
The trenches were also filled in, and from time to time re-instated. 
At the end of March, some of the footpaths were tar-paved, starting 
at the gas-works; and the Gas Manager then wrote ites the atten- 
tion of the Surveyor to the fact that the Company had not yet 
finished with the path and roads where the 12-inch main was laid, 
and saying that it would be quite another two months before the 
pipes, &c., were tested. By this time, about 500 yards of tar-paving 
had been done; but on receipt of the letter, the Surveyor stopped the 
work. Subsequently to this, the Company made a number of openings 
and tested the main; and afterwards the Surveyor again temporarily 
re-instated the road, because it was left in a dangerous condition. In 
order to keep the paths and roads fit for traffic, he had to re-instate 
them. On July 6, without any notice, the Surveyor found the Company 
opening the road—that was, nine months after the first notice—and 
was told they were testing a cable that was laid alongside the main. 
This opening up was continued on the various dates mentioned in the 
summonses. In all there were seventeen openings, every one of which 
was for the purpose of repairs to a telephone cable which had, without 
any notice to the Council, been placed by the side of the gas-main while 
they were doing the other work. The laying of the main and cable 
was carried out simultaneously ; but the tests were made nine months 
afterwards. In October, the road was opened and filled in and re- 
instated ; in April, it was again opened; and in July, the same thing 
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happened once more. The only notice the Council had was the one 
dated Oct. 5. 

The CHAIRMAN : I take it, Mr. Glen, your contention is that it is all 
one matter ? 

Mr. Gen: Yes; until the road is re-instated. 

Mr. Fry said the Court must put a reasonable construction upon 
the Act. The work had to be done under the superintendence of the 
Surveyor; and it wasdone. The notice referred to one opening ; and 
these openings were made in the months of October and November, 
and filled in. The Company temporarily filled in up to the level of 
the road. Then subsidence occurs, and the Council re-instate. For 
opening again, a fresh notice was required. It could not be reason- 
ably contended that the Company could go on for nine months open- 
ing the main road, or any road in the district, at their sweet will, 
without any notice to the persons having the control of the roads. 
The notice of Oct. 5 referred to the laying of the main, which was 
done in that and the following month; and if they wanted to open 
again in July for any purpose whatever, they should have served a 
fresh notice. The notice could not extend over an unlimited period. 

Mr. Howard Hind, the Council’s Surveyor, proved the receipt of the 
notice referring to the opening on the road from the Erith Gas-Works 
to the Britannia Bridge. On getting the notice, he wrote to Mr. Box 
asking him to specify the particular streets it was intended to open 
and break up, the size of the pipe, the depth at which it would be laid, 
and the date on which it was proposed to commence the work. A day 
or two later, he received a plan of the proposed work, which he 
approved subject to the conditions (1) that the breaking up of the 
streets should be done under his superintendence, and (2) that the 
main should be laid so that there was not less than 3 feet between the 
top of it and the surface of the road. In his reply, Mr. Box said that 
of course the work would be done under his (witness’s) superintendence ; 
but he could not undertake to lay the main soas to conform to the other 
condition. He added that the men were ready tostart, and that if they 
were stopped, the Council must be prepared to meet any expense in- 
curred. Witness thereupon wrote asking for an undertaking that the 
main should be laid not less than 3 feet from the surface, except where 
this was impossible; and Mr. Box afterwards wrote on the plan that 
the main was to be laid 3 feet in depth. The section of main referred 
to in the first notice was completely laid during November. On Dec. 4, 
he received a further notice from the Company of their intention to lay 
a main from the bridge to the boundary of the district ; but previous to 
this, he had written to Mr. Box saying he noticed that the Company 
had commenced excavations for the 12-inch main south of the bridge, of 
which no plan had been submitted. When the Company laid the main, 
they temporarily re-instated the trench. They only filled in earth round 
the pipes up to the level of the road ; and of course this subsided. The 
Company finished their work before Nov. 30; and subsequent to that 
date, he from time to time filled in the trench to keep the roads fit for 
traffic. In March, he instructed the workmen to proceed with the tar- 
paving of the footpaths; and early in April, Mr. Box wrote calling his 
attention to the fact that the Company had not finished with the paths 
and roads where the 12-inch main was laid, and stating that it would 
be quite another two months before the main and cable were tested. 
He had never received notice of the Company’s intention to lay this 
cable. Just before the intimation referred to, fresh openings were made 
by the Company in various places, to test the main; and the roads were 
opened again afterwards, to put in syphons or for testing purposes. 

The CuHairMAN: So far as you know, no test was made of the main 
until this time ? 

Witness: No. After the openings were made in April, they were 
filled in by the Company ; but they required attention. It was a very 
long trench ; and the Council had been repairing it from time to time 
since the Company’s contractors left it. After the tests in April, there 
was a short interval—about two months—during which the Company 
left the roads alone. Nothing was done to them, and they were getting 
very dangerous; but the Council continued to fill them in as required. 
Then, in July, they found the Company were again opening up the line 
of the main in various places to test or repair the telephone wires. 

The CuHarrMAN: After the mains were laid, you filled in the trench 
and charged the Company with the cost? 

Witness ; We have not yet charged the Company. 

When do you say the main was laid ?—On Nov. 30. This was why 
he went on with the repairing of the tar-paving and the permanent 
re-instatement. 

Mr. Hupson : Did they open the path where you had put the tar- 
paving ? 

Witness: Yes, in three or four places. Previous to the fresh 
openings in July, he received no notice from the Company of their 
intention. 

Cross-examined, witness admitted that they had done no more tar- 
paving since the receipt of the letter from Mr. Box. The Company 
had not from time to time been filling in the trenches, up to the pre- 
vious day. 

Mr. GLEN: Of course, under the Act, the Company are liable for 
any work that is necessary until the roads are re-instated, and you look 
to the Company to recoup the Council. So long as the road continued 
to subside, you would consider that it had not been properly re- 
instated. 

Witness: That all depends. If the road has a fairly good surface, 
and if it is subsiding, I should consider it was in proper condition. 

And if it subsided afterwards, you would not call on the Company to 
repay the Council ?—Yes. 

How could you call on them if the road had been re-instated ?—If the 
road had been re-instated up to a certain point, and the Council found 
it — to subside, they would still call on the Company to make 
it good. 

I thought so. And the road has been subsiding until quite recently. 
The main is for the purpose of getting rid of a high cartage rate for 
coal, and so cheapening the gas. It has been suggested that a telephone 
cable has been laid without your knowledge ; but you have been on the 
works, and you have seen a cable laid down ?—Not to know what it was 
for. I have seen something ; and if it is a cable, I consider it is laid in 
the wrong way altogether. 





The MaaistraTes’ CLERK: But you considered it was covered by 
the notice, or you would have objected. 

The CHAIRMAN: You were there, and you must have seen it. 

Witness : I saw a pipe; but it was more like a piece of string. 

Mr. GLEN: As a matter of fact, it was a lead pipe. The question is 
whether it was laid at the same time. 

In reply to further questions, witness admitted that the pipes required 
testing when put down; but he mairtained that it was quite possible 
to test short lengths before they were filled in. For the purpose of 
testing the main, the road was broken up before and after April 2; 
but no proceedings were taken in connection with that. The break- 
ing up that was complained of was for the purpose of testing the 
cable. The laying of the main to the bridge was finished in November. 
There was a delay in getting it over the bridge, owing to a dispute 
between the parties, which was not finally settled until June. The 
Company originally intended to lay the main at the usual depth of 
2 feet from the surface. He insisted on a depth of 3 feet to the top 
of the pipe, which meant a 4-foot trench ; and this would take longer 
to consolidate than a shallower one. 

Re-examined : The Company had not done any repairs until a week 
or two ago; but during the past fortnight they bad done something. 
It was generally possible to tell when subsidence had stopped; but, 
of course, a good deal depended on the weather and the soil. He 
would make no permanent re-instatement until the road had finished 
subsiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you make the road good after the main was 
laid in November ? 

Witness: Yes; we have kept on filling in the trench ever since they 
left it, until quite recently, when they had made up their minds to do 
it themselves. 

Mr. Fry: Has this work been done by the Company since the issue 
of the summonses on July 22. 

Witness: Yes. 

Alfred Clark, the road foreman to the Council, said he remembered 
the laying of the main in question—from West Street, in which the gas- 
works were situated, to Britannia Bridge. 

The MAGISTRATE’sS CLERK said the point was, Had the Company a 
right on the first notice to break the road up again ? 

Mr. GLEN: We Say it was not breaking it up again. 

Mr. Fry: The Company only filled in the trench after the main was 
laid—that is, in October and November. Until the last fortnight, did 
you see the Company doing any repairs ? 

Witness: I know they have seen a place settle, and have filled it in, 
but very rarely. On behalf of the Council, I have done a good bit; 
and the Company have done some. 

This closed the Council’s case. 

Mr. GLEN said what the Company had to do was to give notice of 
intention to break up the streets for the purposes of their undertaking. 
They had not to give it for any particular purposes; it was for them 
to consider whether the purposes were right and proper ones. Having 
given notice of their intention to break up the streets, it was quite clear 
that they had not to give a notice every time they put a spade in the 
ground. There must be some time over which the notice might 
extend; and the Act said what that time was, because it stated that the 
undertakers were to re-instate what they had broken up. The notice 
must cover the time until the re-instatement ; during this period, it was 
not a case of re-opening. His contention was that it was not re-open- 
ing so long as the work was going on. Until the road was re-instated, 
the notice must cover whatever was done; otherwise every time any 
little work was done, there would be a fresh notice. A street must be 
temporarily restored, in order to be free for traffic; and from time to 
time the trench had been filled up in this way. The proper remedy of 
the Council, if there had been any unnecessary delay, was to take pro- 
ceedings in respect of the delay. This had not been done; and there- 
fore the Bench must take it that there had not been any delay in re- 
instatement. These roads had not been re-instated, because up to the 
previous day the Company had been re-instating and filling up. The 
Council might themselves have been doing work, but it was as the 
cenats of the Company; and they were going to charge the Company 
or it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The work was really done on Nov. 30 as far as the 
bridge. It could not have been completed after the trench had been 
filled in. 

Mr. GLEN: The work is not completed until the pipes are tested. 

The CHAIRMAN: How long does the notice extend? It might go on 
for a year. 

Mr. GLEN: It does with regard to gas-mains. Upon their own ad- 
mission, it went on in regard to the testing of gas-mains until after 
April. They took no steps in respect of that. The testing of a gas- 
main necessarily takes a considerable time. Continuing, he said that 
the road had not been re-instated in accordance with the Act. If it 
had been, then there could be no claim against the Company for any 
repairs. But until it was re-instated the Company’s liability remained. 
They were responsible, and they might keep the trench open; but 
because they had temporarily filled it up for the benefit of the public, 
was it to be said that the notice was at an end ? 

The CuairMAN : If they fill it up for the benefit of the public, and 
the public can use it, so far it is re-instatement. 

Mr. GLEN: With respect, I say, No. As far asthe part that was 
tar-paved was concerned, this was done without the knowledge of the 
Company ; and as soon as they became aware of it, they communicated 
with the Council, who stopped the work. If the road had been com- 
pletely re-instated, then I agree that it would have required a fresh 
notice. The point is how long the notice can extend. It extends so 
long as it is reasonably necessary for the Company to get at their 
pipes. I propose to call evidence to show that it was impossible, under 
the circumstances, to have tested these pipes earlier than they were 
tested, and that until they were tested the work could not be said to be 

complete. 

Mr. Vinson: From your point of view, there is no limit to the 
notice. 

Mr. GLEN: It is a reasonable length of time when the roads should 
be re-instated. If the Company are too long about the re-instatement 
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of the road, the Act provides a remedy—but not this remedy. The 
Act says: ‘‘ If the undertakers make any delay in completing anysuch 
work, or in filling in the ground, or re-instating and making good the 
road or pavement so opened or broken up . the 

shall forfeit - asum notexceeding £5 for every such offence.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN : They had filled in. 

Mr. GLEN: But they had not re-instated. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Act says ‘‘ fill in’’ or ‘‘ re-instate.’’ 

Mr. GLEN: Until there is re-instatement, there is liability on the 
part of the Company; and if there is delay in re-instatement, the 
proper remedy is to proceed for penalties for not re-instating. The 
notice of intention to break open the streets is for the purpose of 
doing certain work. The notice extends until the work is completed ; 
and the road cannot be re-instated until the work is completed. The 
work is not completed in the present case until the mains are properly 
tested, and the cables properly tested too; and so long as that is neces- 
sary the road cannot be re-instated. 

Mr. Hupson: Is it necessary for them to have a cable for the pur- 
pose of supplying gas? 

Mr. GLEN: Yes; I am coming to that. | 

Mr. Hupson: They have gone on without it for many years; and 
now it has become necessary. 

Mr. GLEN: It is not for the Bench to decide what is necessary for 
the purpose of supplying gas; that is for the Directors. I will, how- 
ever, Satisfy you that it 1s necessary. The Company have laid the 
main solely and purely in order to be able to make their gas at Erith 
and supply their holder in Crayford with gas. Formerly, the gas was 
made at Crayford; but owing to heavy charges for cartage of coal from 
Erith to Crayford—about 5s. a ton—the Company decided to give up 
manufacturing at Crayford, and make all their gas at Erith. 

The CHAIRMAN: The work was finished in November. 

Mr. GLen: No; it was not finished. It was impossible to test these 
mains ; and they could not be finished. I think it stands to reason 
that you cannot call a main finished unless you ascertain whether it 
will hold gas. Until you have ascertained that it is capable of doing 
that, the work is not completed. If there is any unreasonable delay in 
doing this, then other proceedings should be taken. It was necessary 
to test the pipe throughout its whole length; and when tested and 
found faulty in any place, it was necessary to make good the defect. 

Mr. Hupson: You contend that you could not have tested the main 
as far as the bridge until it was laid all the way to Crayford ? 

Mr. GLEN: Yes; and it was through the delay occasioned by the 
Council that the Company could not get forward. The main is not 
completed until it has been ascertained that it is capable of doing what 
it is intended to do. If the work has not been completed—and until 
it is tested, it is not completed—it is reasonable that the Company 
should not re-instate the road; and my contention is that the notice 
extends until the time when they ought to re-instate. There has not 
been any unreasonable delay. One cause was the insisting by the 
Council on the laying of the main in a 4-feet trench. 

Mr. Frederick Stevens, the Chairman of the Company, explained that 
the cable was laid for the purpose of automatically telephoning when 
the holder at Crayford was full. There was a connection with the top 
of the gasholder, so that when it rose to its full height it would ring a 
bell at Erith, as a signal to stop pumping. They could not have tested 
the first portion of the main before the rest was laid, because they 
wanted to get it right through before they charged it with gas, for the 
sake of safety. Until the main was charged with gas, they could not 
ascertain that it was in working order. A main could be tested in 
lengths; but it would be dangerous. The right way was to lay the 
main, and then charge it when completed. The road had never been 
re-instated. Up till the previous day the Company were at work on it. 
He had given orders for the subsidences to be tilled in; and the Com- 
pany kept a supply of granite for the purpose. The Company objected 
to the Council repairing the roads, and preferred to do it themselves. 
As far as the tar-paving was concerned, the Company were themselves 
restoring that. 

In answer to Mr. Fry, who asked or a description of the cable laid 





alongside the pipes, witness said it consisted of wires surrounded by a 
leaden tube about g inch diameter. 

Mr. Fry: I say they had no right to lay the cable. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have not to decide that. 

At this stage, the CHAIRMAN stopped the case, and announced that 
the Bench had decided to dismiss the summonses; but that the Gas 
Company would have to pay costs. 


_ — 


UNLAWFUL USE OF WATER. 


On the 5th inst., Mr. John Drake, of Dundridge Lane, St. George, 
Bristol, was summoned on a complaint that, being a person sup- 


plied with water by the Bristol Water-Works Company for domestic 
purposes only, he used this water for other than domestic purposes on 
june 29. There was a second summons against the defendant for 
affixing a pipe to a service-pipe without the consent of the Company. 
It was agreed to take the two summonses together. 

Mr. GERRISH, in opening the case for the prosecution, said on 
Sept. 25, 1890, the defendant entered into an agreement with the Com- 
pany for the supply of water for domestic purposes, and since then he 
had not asked to be supplied with water otherwise. He carried on a 
business of selling vegetables from his garden, which was 13 acres in 
extent. On the 29th of June, one of the Company’s inspectors passed 
the defendant's house, and saw passing through the wall a hose, the 
end of which was in one of three barrels just outside the house. The 
inspector went to the house, saw the defendant’s wife, and made certain 
inquiries; and he found that the hose was attached to the tap in the 
back kitchen, that it passed through the wall into the yard, and that 
the end was hanging over one ot the barrels. Water was flowing 
through the pipe into the barrel. The tap in the kitchen was the 
only one on the premises; and the defendant’s wife said they had 
plenty of soft water in a cistern under the kitchen. On the 14th of 
july, the Chief Inspector of the Company went to the premises with the 
inspector who had previously been there, and he saw a similar state of 
thiags. Dealing with the second summons, Mr. Gerrish said the object 
of the section was to prevent people putting hose or pipes all over their 
houses, unless the Company had supervision. 

Mr. Ernest R. Abbott, the Chief Inspector of the Company, gave evi- 
dence as to visiting the premises on the 14th of July, and finding the 
hose attached as described. He drew the defendant’s attention to the 
fact that he was using the Company’s water by means of the hose ; and 
the defendant’s wife said they used the water in the barrel for washing 
lettuces. The defendant said he had plenty of soft water, and showed 
him a well in the garden. Since his visit, Mr. Drake had been to the 
offices of the Company, and said he would be willing to take the water 
by meter if the Company desired it. 

Defendant said the water coming through the hose was waste water, 
owing to a leakage in the tap. He had plenty of soft water, and only 
had the Company’s water for drinking purposes. It was true that his 
wife had washed some lettuces in the water in the barrel, but as it was 
waste she thought she had a right to use it. 

Mr. GERRISH said the Company did not press for a heavy penalty, 
but they wanted to put a stop to the sort ot thing the defendant had 
been doing. 

A fine of ros. was imposed. 








Proceedings were recently taken at the Exmouth Petty Sessions, at 
the instance of the Urban District Council, against Mr. John Hay 
Clarke, a resident in the town, for infringing the local bye-law prohi- 
biting the use of hose for garden purposes, except in cases where the 
supply is by meter. It was stated that this was the first case under the 
bye-law, which it was pointed out was clearly in the interest of the 
consumers as a whole. As the proceedings were initiated as a warn- 
ing to consumers generally, the Council did not press for a penalty. 
Defendant, who said he agreed with the principle of the bye-law, and 
had since had a meter fixed, was ordered to pay the costs. 





RATES AND GAS AND WATER CHARGES IN SOUTH COAST TOWNS. 


The following tables, relating to the rates and water charges in some of the principal South Coast towns, have been prepared by the Town 
Clerk of Plymouth (Mr. J. H. Ellis); the figures with reference to the average gas consumption in Plymouth having been obtained with the 
assistance of Mr. J. A. Bellamy, the Chairman of the Plymouth and Stonehouse gas Company :— 


Gross Amount of Rates and Water Charges. 


Rent of House. Brighton. Hastings. Portsmouth. 
£ £ s. d. £ s, d. £ Ss d. 
80. 26 18 8 28 18 oO ° 25 11 4 : 
70. 23 11 4 3 $ 9 : 22 8 8 ; 
60, 20 4 0 21 13 6 ° 19 6 O ° 
50. 16 16 8 18 I 2 ° 16 3 4 ° 
40. 13 9 4 14 9 O ° 1218 8 ° 
30. - meee 10 16 9 : 9 16 Oo ‘ 
Rates 7s. 8d., Rates 7s. 2d., Rates 6s. 8d. 
water od. water Is. 4d. in the pound, 


in the pound. in the pound. water as per scale. 


Southampton. Torquay. Devonport. Plymouth, 
fhe &, : +e c 8. @& .. & = 
° 33 12 oO 22 8 o 25 17 4 25 I0 8 
° 29 8 Oo 19 12 oO 22 14 8 2211 4 
° 25 4 4 16 16 oO 19 12 oO 19 8 o 
° 21 0 oO 14 0 O 16 9 4 16 4 8 
° 16 16 Oo II 4 0 13 6 8 os oh See 
‘ 12 12 oO 3.3 © 10 5 0O- és 9 18 oO 
Rates gs. 7d., Rates 7s., Rates 7s. 1d. Rates 7s. 5d. 
water 11d. water IS. in the pound, in the pound, 


in the pound. 


in the pound. waterasperscale. water as per scale. 


Rates, Water, and Gas Combined. 


Rent of House. Brighton. Hastings. Portsmouth. 
£ cf @ @&. ‘-s & S. 
So. 47 13 I ; 50 4 3 42 210 
70. 39 13 O : 41 16 7 35 6 0 
6o. 35 10 I ° 37 8 4 3I 10 IO 
50. et. 8 , 33 4 0 27 18 10 
40. » 2010 5 oe 21 14 I ee 13 1r 6 
30. 1 = ee. 2 oe 16 1r Oo oe 14 410 
Gas 2s. 11d. per Gas 3S. per Gas 2s. 4d. per 


1000 cubic feet. 1000 cubic feet. 1000 cubic feet. 


1000 cubic feet. 


Southampton. Torquay. Devonport. Plymouth, 
ce & £ s. d. £ s. d. Ge 

53 2 9 . 43 14 3 43 12 6 37 19 4 

44 11 3 , 36 2 10 36 10 4 32 4 4 

39 I2 II ° 32 10 10 32 14 4 28 11 8 
$417 7 29 210 29 I 8 2s t @4 

23 9 O 18 9 I a ie 17 6 © 

oe 17 16 9 oe ee ae oe 15 oO 2 oe 13 4 8 

Gas 2s. 9d. per Gas 3S. per Gas 2s. 6d. per Gas 1s. 9d. per 


1000 cubic feet. 1000 cubic feet. 1000 cubic feet. 


For the purpose of the second table, it is assumed that the average gas consumption in Plymouth is a fair criterion of the gas consumption 
of houses of like class elsewhere, 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN 


GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel last Wednesday—Sir GeorGeE LIVESEY 
in the chair. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. Frank Bush) read the advertisement convening 
the meeting and the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting, which 
were signed as correct. The Company’s seal was then affixed to the 
register of proprietors; and the report and accounts, given in the 
‘‘ JOURNAL "’ for the 2nd inst., were presented. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, I have now the pleasure to 
move—‘‘ That the report and accounts now presented be received and 
adopted, and the report entered on the minutes.’’ 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Dealing with the report, I think the most important paragraph is 
the last. ‘‘An event of great importance to the gas industry, particu- 
larly in London, has been the appointment and report of a Depart- 
mental Committee, appointed by the Board of Trade, ‘ to inquire and 
report as to gas testing in the Metropolis.’’’ I may perhaps read the 
Committee’s recommendations: ‘‘ Their most important recommenda- 
tions are—that the test for sulphuretted hydrogen should be made less 
stringent ; that the obligation to remove the sulphur compounds should 
be abolished ; and that it shall not be obligatory on the controlling 
authority to test gas on Sunday. They do not consider testing by the 
portable photometer necessary; and they do not agree with a request 
by the London County Council that the parliamentary bargain made in 
1900, when the standard illuminating power of this Company’s gas was 
reduced to 14 candles, should be interfered with.’’ There are one or 
two minor points with which the gas industry does not agree; but I 
will tell you the importance of this paragraph, although perhaps I am 
speaking to a different audience from this one—to the gas industry 
generally through you. The importance of this Board of Trade Com- 
mittee is that it is a step—a very important step—towards the removal 
of most tyrannical and objectionable restrictions upon the industry in 
which we are engaged ; and it is a step towards freedom, to enable us 
to do the best we can for our consumers without undue interference by 
the authorities. I may say that all this fuss about gas testing has never 
done an atom of good to anyone. Of course, it will be said that that is 
not an impartial remark; but I can go back to the time when there 
was no gas testing. For nearly fifty years of the gas supply, there was 
competition between gas companies generally in Londonand in the large 
towns, and it was not until at last they found that it was detrimental to 
their interest, and to the public interest also, that amalgamations and 
combinations took place. But during the early days, for a long time, 
there was competition, and that was considered to be quite sufficient pro- 
tection for the public. It was sufficient protection. There are many 
places now where there is no gas testing. In the town I live in— 
Reigate—we are supplied by a non-statutory Company. There is no 
testing as to purity, illuminating power, or anything. There are no 
restrictions whatever ; and, so far as I know, there are no complaints. 
I have burnt their gas for ten years; and I may say that it is just as 
good as London gas, where all these fussy restrictions have been in 
force. As far as I can learn, the consumers are satisfied ; at all events, 
they make no public complaint. Well, our complaint about this gas 
testing has been that it has hindered us and hampered us in our efforts 
to improve the supply of gas. 


THE SULPHUR QUESTION. 


Take for instance this test as to sulphuretted hydrogen. It is a most 
absurdly stringent one; I believe it subjects us to penalties if there is 
as much as one part of sulphuretted hydrogen in ten million parts of 
gas, because the Act of Parliament says there shall be no sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The Referees appointed to define how the gas was to be 
tested were very scientific men. Science isvery exact. It has none of 
the milk of human kindness in it, but simply says: ‘‘ Parliament says 
that there is to be no sulphuretted hydrogen. We will devise a test 
whereby, if there is the minutest trace, it shall be found out.’’ Well, 
now, the Departmental Committee have come to the conclusion that 
that is absurdly stringent, and have recommended that it should be 
relaxed; but the very fact that we have been under this all these years 
has hampered us and hindered us in a way you cannot conceive. The 
test has placed our managers and responsible officers at the gas-works 
in a constant state of anxiety; and they have had to spend many 
days, and often many days in succession, in trying to deal with 
these minute quantities, when their time might have been so much 
better occupied in endeavouring to improve the general supply of gas. 
Well, then, there is another thing—sulphur compounds. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the obligation to remove the sulphur com- 
pounds should be abolished. Now, in 1860 the first Act of Parliament 
was passed which made it obligatory to reduce these sulphur compounds 
in amount. That eminent Chemist the late Dr. Letheby found out 
that in the gas supplied generally there wasacertain amount of sulphur 
that was not discovered by the ordinary method of testing ; and Parlia- 
liament, in its wisdom, or rather the want of it, put in a restriction 
requiring the companies to reduce these sulphur compounds to 20 grains 
per 100 cubic feet, or about 1 part per 1000 of gas. And so we have 
been burdened with this restriction from 1860 upto now. The line on 
which the authorities have gone has been to test the gas to ascertain 
how much sulphur was in it, and then to argue from that that if there 
was so much sulphur in the gas, there must be so much of sulphur 
products in the air of a gas-lighted room. 


THE HEHNER AND RIDEAL EXPERIMENTS. 


It never occurred to any of us to test the air in a gas-lighted room 
until last autumn, when this Company fitted up a house. It was said 
that in the small rooms of a workman’s cottage this sulphur would be 
extremely detrimental ; and so we fitted up a small cottage with means 
for testing the gas in two of the rooms. In one, the gas tested was 
to be purified, and the sulphur compounds reduced by lime; in 
the other, the gas was to be purified by oxide, which does not 
reduce the sulphur compounds at all, or not appreciably. I thought 





there would have been very little difference in the air of these 
rooms. But we employed two eminent Chemists—Mr. Otto Hehner 
and Dr. Samuel Rideal—to make experiments; aud, to their great 
astonishment, as well as ours and everybody else’s, it was found 
that there was very often less sulphur products in the air of these gas- 
lighted rooms than in the external air. There was an extraordinary 
thing. These people who had argued that if there was so much sulphur 
in the gas there must be so much in the air of the room where it was 
burned, were proved to be utterly wrong. Then it came to be a ques- 
tion: Where does this sulphur go? It was found that it was absorbed 
by the lime in the ceilings and the lime in the walls of the room ; 
because these gentlemen had stopped up all ventilation. They puttied 
up the doors and windows, and stopped the chimneys, so that there 
should be no ventilation at all; and yet they could not find anything 
like the theoretical quantity of sulphur in the air of this gas-lighted 
room, but only j, part. Then it was suggested, when they gave 
their evidence before the Board of Trade Committee, that the walls 
and the ceilings should be varnished so that there could be no 
absorption of the sulphur products by the lime of the walls and the 
ceilings. They did that, and they found the result was much the same, 
and that in the air of the room there was no appreciable amount of 
sulphur, that the moisture produced by the combustion of the gas con- 
densed on the varnished walls and on the windows, and in the con- 
densation was found the sulphur products. Moreover, we were able 
to put this before the Committee—that only about 7 per cent. of the 
gas undertakings in the kingdom are under these sulphur restrictions, 
and only two out of the 250 municipalities, and those two did not take 
any notice of them—that, in fact, the municipalities did not test the 
gas at all. The gas is tested by themselves, no doubt, wherever the 
Acts of Parliament apply ; but it is a mere farce, and comes to nothing. 
However, the result has been an emphatic condemnation by the Com- 
mittee of the necessity of removing these sulphur compounds. It has 
been a very obnoxious thing. The nuisance caused by gas-works is 
produced almost entirely by the foul lime that has to be removed after 
it has absorbed the sulphur; and we think that the removal of the 
restriction is a great step towards freedom. 


ILLUMINATING POWER AND CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is one other point I have to touch 
upon, and that is that the illuminating power of gas is found to bea 
matter of very little importance. The Committee are silent about it. 
They do not say whether or not it should be reduced ; but we find that 
by lowering the illuminating power we can serve our customers better 
with 14-candle gas than we couJd when we had to supply 16-candle. 
There is now a talk that, instead of testing gas for illuminating power, 
it ought to be tested for its calorific value ; and I am sorry that in this 
week’s ‘‘ JOURNAL OF GAs LIGHTING”’’ reference is made to calorific 
tests. Now, I must say this for the ‘‘JouRNAL.’’ It has been con- 
sistently the friend of the gas industry as long asI have known it—that 
is from the time it was started more than fifty years ago. It has ren- 
dered very great service to theindustry ; but there is an article in it this 
week which speaks of calorific tests. So here we are getting free from 
one great obstacle—we are getting freedom from the necessity of puri- 
fying the gas, getting free from these absurd restrictions - and now it is 
suggested that we should put on other fetters. I have heard of slaves 
who, after having been freed, so little appreciated and so little valued 
their freedom, that they have voluntarily gone back to slavery. ButI 
wish to say here, for the gas industry and to the gas industry, that there 
must be no more of these fetters put upon us. We must have no tests 
for calorific power. I willtell you why. In the first place, there is not 
the slightest necessity for it; in the second place, nobody knows what 
calorific power is the best for the users or consumers ; and, in the third 
place, and for the strongest reason of all, gas is a fuel in competition 
with all other fuels. If we, the gas companies, cannot supply a fuel 
that is to the advantage of the public, they will not take it. For 
instance, we are in competition with coal of all kinds and quality, 
from slack to anthracite; we are in competition with coke of 
various qualities; we are in competition with our own tar, which 
may be used as fuel; we are in competition with several kinds of 
gas—Dowson gas, producer gas, and Mond gas, which some of 
the consumers can make themselves on their own premises; we 
are in competition with petroleum in its various forms, as fuel; and 
we ask and demand that we shall be left perfectly free to supply the 
gaseous fuel that we find, and our customers find, to be most advan- 
tageous. There are those who talk about a calorific value of 500 
units, and they want to fix us to this, that, or the other; but nobody 
knows what calorific power is most advantageous. The calorific power 
and the price at which the gas can be supplied must be taken together. 
I wish to utter my protest—the strongest protest I can make—against 
going back to these fetters; and the gas industry must take care that 
they do not favour it in any way. The article winds up by saying, 
‘¢ The handwriting is on the wall.’’ But what was the handwriting on 
the wall? ‘‘Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found want- 
ing.’’ Well, hitherto gas has not been ‘‘ weighed in the balances and 
found wanting ;’’ and if we were so foolish, having once got freedom 
—freedom is in sight now—as to allow the fetters to be put on again, 
I should say that that remark applied to us, that the handwriting is on 
the wall, and that it would be perfectly true to say of us that we have 
been ‘‘ weighed in the balances and found wanting ’’ if we should be 
so weak as to assent to anything of that kind. I have taken up a good 
deal of your time in speaking to you about this, but I feel it is of such 
importance that something must be said very emphatically. 


WORKING RESULTS AND REDUCTION IN PRICE, 


Now I will revert to the first paragraph of the report, and here let me 
Say it was a great satisfaction to the Directors to find that the result of 
the half-year’s working enabled them to reduce the price of gas another 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet. It was unexpected. Wenone of us expected, 
when we reduced the price 2d. last Christmas, that we should make 
both ends meet in the June half year. We had the very respectable 
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balance of £55,400 to bring forward ; and we thought we might have 
to dip into this to the extent of perhaps {10,000 or £15,000. Instead 
of that, we have a surplus of over £21,090; and this surplus, let me 
say, has not been obtained by ‘‘ sweating’’ the concern at all. We 
have charged everything that is proper to be charged to revenue, and 
still we have this surplus after providing £7875 more in the shape of 
dividend—that is, part of it is on the increased capital, and part of it is 
due to the small increase of dividend. Well, finding this, to our great sur- 
prise and pleasure, the obvious course was to give our partners, the con- 
sumers, the benefit at once, and we have reduced the price of gas further 
by 1d. from Midsummer. I can only tell you it is a great satisfac- 
tion to the Directors to be able to do this. How it has come about we 
really hardly know. There has been an increase of 4 per cent. in con- 
sumption ; and though that is not very much, still it is a very fair in- 
crease, and there has been a saving of £19,000 on coal compared with 
the corresponding half of last year. You remember the reduction of 
2d. last Christmas took £50,000 off the half year; and we expected 
that we should get a saving on coal. We thought the £19,000 would 
go to enable us to meet the loss of £50,000. Then we have had 
rather better receipts from coke, tar, and ammonia than we anticipated ; 
and we have produced and sold 200 cubic feet of gas more per ton. 
Well, that is one of the results of being free from the parliamentary 
restriction to supply gas of higher illuminating power than we can make 
from the obtainable supply of coal. We are now free to do the best 
we can to get the most we can out of the coal; and we have made and 
sold an additional 200 cubic feet. Then the only real reason that I 
can conceive for the extremely satisfactory working of the half year 
has been that all our people have been pulling together. I must say 
with regard to our chief officers, my friends on my left and right—Mr. 
Bush and our Chief Engineer, Mr. Carpenter—and the Engineers of the 
various stations, the officers working under Mr. Bush, and right away 
down from the heads to the workmen, that I feel we have had not merely 
their loyal but their very hearty and willing support, and constant 
efforts to do the best they can for the Company. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 


Now, I once met a great employer of labour, a gentleman at the head 
of one of the largest establishments in the North of England. My 
friend Mr. Ewart introduced me to him on Westminster Bridge. He 
tackled me with the profit-sharing, and said something to this effect : 
‘* Suppose you do not make profits, what then?’’ ‘* Well,’’ I said, 
‘‘ that is a difficulty, but I think our people earn the 5 per cent. 
that we are giving them; "’ and I put it to him: ‘‘ Do not you think 
that employees, workmen, and others, who work in a cheerful and 
willing spirit, and are contented and happy in their work, are worth 
5 per cent. more than the ordinary indifferent class of people?’’ He 
caught meupinstantly. ‘‘ Five percent.,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ say 20 per cent.” 
‘*No,’’ I said, ‘‘ I will not say 20 per cent. I do not think they would 
make that difference; but I am quite sure it makes a difference of more 
than 5 percent.’’ Further experience goes to prove that, if you can 
get the hearty and loyal co-operation of your people, you will do much 
better than if they are indifferent; and I am sorry to say that the 
existing wages system does not tend to get the best out of the men, and 
the same applies to the officers. But if you do something to create 
a downright interest in the business in which they are engaged, their 
hearts are in the work, and the result is shown in the balance-sheet. 


THE DIVIDEND. 


The next paragraph of the report relates to the dividend. I will not 
say much about that. The dividend we have paid hitherto has been 
54 per cent.—/5 6s. 8d. We propose now to divide 54 per cent. 
We are entitled to £5 12s., but we have never divided so small an 
amount as 2s. Mr. Mews, however, will move the dividend resolution; 
and I do not wish to take out of his mouth anything he wishes to say. 


INSURANCE AND RESERVE FUNDS. 


Then there is the insurance fund; I might say a word about that. 
We have taken advantage of the surplus profits to add another 
£8000 to the insurance fund, making it rather over £100,000. I think 
that with an insurance fund of £100,000 we may be content; but I 
think I ought to explain what these funds are for. They are to meet 
any unavoidable or unexpected lossor accident. Ican remember there 
was a very serious accident many years ago (forty years ago, was it 
not ?), which resulted in the Wood Street fire. The Great Central Gas 
Company were laying on the service in a warehouse in Wood Street, 
Cheapside. Gas escaped from it and took fire; the premises were 
burned down; and the Company had to pay. The Gaslight and Coke 
Company had a somewhat similar accident at Savile House, Leicester 
Square, which was burnt down, and they had to pay; and the Liver- 
pool Gas Company managed to burn the landing-stage, and they also 
had to pay. In each case, the amount was about £80,000, more or 
less. In 1889, we had a serious expense that came on the insurance 
fund, which then amounted to £40,000. Then came the strike; and 
we took from the fund £30,000 to meet the expenses of it. If the 
insurance fund then had amounted to £100,000, instead of taking 
£30,000 we should have taken £60,000; but what we did at the time 
of the strike (it cost us about £100,000) was to take £30,000 from the 
insurance fund, £30,000 from the shareholders, by reduced dividend, 
and the rest from the reserve fund. I think with an insurance fund of 
£100,000, we may consider ourselves safe. Our reserve fund, also, 
amounts to over £150,000, and we carry forward this £65,000 ; so that 
at the present moment we have larger reserve funds than the Company 
ever had before—over £300,o0o—to meet unforeseen contingencies. 


THE CO-PARTNERSHIP QUESTION. 


The only other matter in the report to which I have to allude is the 
question of co-partnership. In 1898, we introduced a scheme for the 
appointment of Employee Directors. It was an experiment—a pure 
experiment—and no one could say what would bethe result. I thought 
it was worth atrial. It is the only time, the only occasion—and this 


is my twentieth year as Chairman—the only occasion on which there 
has ever been the slightest difference between me and some of my col- 
leagues on the Board, and some of the shareholders. 


(Hear, hear.) I 





do not blame those gentlemen at all. I think they were perfectly right 
in taking a cautious view. It was an admitted experiment ; and they 
were rather afraid that it would not result to the advantage of the 
Company. But I think the discussions were beneficial ; and I am very 
glad they had the courage to express their opinions. Even so pronounced 
a friend of the working man as the late Mr. Mundella was doubtful 
of it. I consulted him on the matter, to get his opinion ; I consulted 
several of the most prominent members of the Labour Commission—he 
was one of them—and he very frankly said to me: ‘* Iam not afraid of 
the workmen electing indifferent or inferior men ; but what I am afraid 
of is that when they have elected their representative, he will take a 
narrow view of his duties, and, instead of taking the broad view that 
his duty is to look to the general interest of the whole concern —share- 
holders, consumers, and employees, all having to be treated with equal 
justice—he will take the narrow view that he has to look after the 
interests of one class only.’’ Well, with an opinion of that sort, coming 
from such a man, one could not but feel there was a risk. However, 
I am happy to say the two Workmen Directors elected by the workmen 
are still sitting on the Board. They have retired three or four times; 
and their fellow-workmen have re-elected them time after time every 
other year. When we started in 1891, we then had two Workmen 
Directors for three years; and then in 1901 we had to adopt 
another scheme, because our scheme was only for three years, and 
if it failed it would lapse. In fact, it lapsed anyway. What we 
had to do, if the system was to be continued, was to get an entirely 
new scheme; and that was passed by the shareholders in 1g01. In 
that scheme it was provided that it should be brought before them 
every three years—the new scheme being for nine years—it should 
be brought before them every three years to be reviewed. In 1go1, 
the officers elected one of their number—the station clerk at Vauxhall, 
Mr. Drumgold; and since then we have had these three gentlemen 
sitting with us, and I can say that never have they taken a narrow 
view of their duties. They have been prepared to look at the business 
all round; and I think I may say we all appreciate the services they 
have rendered. 


THE CO-PARTNERSHIP BONUS. 


In paragraph 6 we speak about the large amount of the co-partnership 
bonus. Now, we do not wish to conceal anything from the share- 
holders, There was £34,000 distributed among our employees last 
July. Under the reduction in price, next July the amount to be dis- 
tributed will be £40,000, which will be 9? per cent. of the salaries and 
wages. Now, that is a very large sum. If it is to come out of your 
pockets, you will naturally and rightly grumble and complain, because 
you will say justly and fairly: ‘‘ You are paying your people the fair 
market rate of wages ’’—and that is proved by the fact that we can get 
good service ; we can get plenty of the most capable men to serve us— 
‘‘ you are paying them the full market rate of wages; you are giving 
them certain other privileges also; and if you are to add to all that 
this £40,000 a year, we think you are not treating us fairly, if it comes 
out of our pockets.’’ The consumers might make the same complaint. 
They might say: ‘‘ The bonus would go a long way towards another 
reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet; and if this money comes out of 
our pockets, we have ground of complaint.’’ Well, neither the share- 
holders nor the consumers can prove that it does come out of their 
pockets - perhaps that would be a difficult matter. But we who are 
in the interior of the business feel that it does not in any way come 
out of the consumers’ and shareholders’ pockets. We feel that the 
whole of the money is earned. I do not say that all the co-partners 
earn their share; that Iam not going to say, because there are some 
indifferent men amongthem. ButI say that, by the good work shown 
by our people, and by the interest taken in the Company, the whole of 
the money is earned ; and so long as it is earned, and so long as it is 
well and rightly used, I think there will be no cause of complaint on 
the part of anyone. All that we ask of our employees—and it is a 
great thing to ask, but it is what we have a right to ask—is the signal 
put up by Nelson on Trafalgar Day: ‘‘ England expects that every man 
this day will do his duty.’’ We have the right to ask of all our 
employees that they will do their duty. So long as they do their duty, 
that is all we expect of them. Let them put their hearts into it; and 
when they do it in that way, and do it in that spirit, we are certain the 
money that is paid on this co-partnership principle will be earned. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS-——NO RESTRICTIONS. 


I close as I began. What we want is freedom todo the best we can for 
our consumers. The sliding-scale protects them. We have no longer 
amonopoly. Thereare various other artificial lights in active competition 
with us which at the time the restrictions I have referred to were 
first imposed were not in existence. There was no cheap mineral oil, 
and there was no electric lighting. Now we are in active competition 
with both ; and what we ask and what we desire is freedom from need- 
less restrictions. Surely, in every trade the utmost freedom, consis- 
tently with the public interest, is the ideal for trade of all kinds. In 
our case we ask for that freedom; and I think we have a right to ask 
for it. The greater freedom that can be given to trade, the better. 
There should be no restrictions of trade but such as are absolutely 
necessary ; and where they are necessary, they are simply necessary 
evils which we must put up with. But we are on the eve, I believe, 
of greater freedom for the gas industry ; and I think it will be the start- 
ing-point for a great increase in its prosperity. I have great pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the report. 


THE VALUE OF THE WORKMEN DIRECTORS. 


Mr. JoHN Ewart: I have great pleasure also in seconding the 
adoption of the report and accounts, because it is the best report we have 
ever presented to the shareholders, and ought to be thoroughly satis- 
factory to all the members of the co-partnership—to the shareholders, 
for they are receiving a higher dividend for the present half year than 
they have ever done before, and they have also the increase of divi- 
dend in sight; to the consumers, because they have received a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas in the last half year, and are now enjoying 
another reduction, and are burning gas at the lowest price it has ever 
been sold at in London ; and to the employees also, for they are receiv- 
ing a higher bonus than they have had before, and will also receive a 
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still higher one in the course of the present year. They have also the 
satisfaction of knowing that a good deal of the prosperity of the Com- 
pany, among other contributing causes, is due to the excellent way in 
which they have—most of them, at any rate—co-operated in putting in 
the best of their brain power and muscle into their work, and doing 
their service with good will. There is no question that the co-partner- 
ship scheme has succeeded beyond the anticipations of any of us, even 
of the chief promoter of it, Sir George Livesey ; and the employees, I 
think, have also to be congratulated on the excellent choice that they 
have made, and renewed from time to time, in the election of Messrs. 
Austin and Butcher as the representatives of the men, and of Mr. 
Drumgold of the officers, on the Board. I was one of those to whom 
the Chairman has referred, who took rather an active part in opposing 
this part of the scheme; for, in common with some other members of 
the Board and a good many of the shareholders, I had considerable 
misgivings as to whether the Directors elected by a section or sections 
of the shareholders would not feel that they were entirely representa- 
tive of them, and would not work for the common good. I am pleased 
to say that, as the Chairman has pointed out, these views have been 
falsified, and our colleagues have taken a much broader view of their 
duties and responsibilities. I am sure it is to the great advantage of 
the Company that they are with us. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND. 


Mr. JoHN Mews proposed : ‘‘ That a dividend at the rate of 54 per 
cent. per annum be now declared, and that the warrants be transmitted 
to the registered addresses of the proprietors by post.’? He remarked 
that, as the shareholders had heard, they were entitled, under the 
sliding-scale, to pay at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum; but 
as they did not wish to divide the whole, it was proposed that the 
dividend should be limited to £5 10s. per cent., and that the balance 
of 2s. should be carried forward, as indicated in the report. At no 
period of the Company’s history had so high a dividend as this been 
paid—the highest dividend previously having been £5 6s. 8d.; and 
this observation applied not only to the time since the amalgamation 
of the ‘“‘ A,’’ ‘*B,’’ and ‘‘C”’ stocks, upon which varying amounts of 
dividend were payable, but even to the days of the ‘‘ A,’’ ‘‘ B,’’ and 
‘*C’’ stocks representing, he believed, the South Metropolitan gas 
stock, the Phoenix, and the Woolwich Gas Companies or the Surrey 
Consumers Company. This being so, he thought the shareholders 
would agree with him that the state of things was very satisfactory. 
All they had to do in order to keep up the dividend—and it did not 
sound very much—was to keep the price of gas down to 2s. 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet. 

The CHAIRMAN: 2s. 

Mr. MEws: 2s. 1d. if the present dividend is to be paid ; and as the 
price is down to 2s. now, we may be entitled to more later on. In 
addition to that I am sure the Board will never agree to distribute 
dividend until it has been properly earned. In this case I can assure 
you that we have earned the dividend ; and therefore I have much 
pleasure in moving the resolution. 

Mr. H. Austin (a Workman Director), in seconding the motion, said 
that, after hearing the Chairman’s speech with reference to the co- 
partnership scheme, he was sure the employees would feel pleased at 
having elected members to the Board who had in some measure con- 
tributed to the attainment of the present position, and many of them 
would go away highly pleased with the compliment paid to them by 
the Chairman. They would all do their level-best to continue the 
success of the Company ; believing that this was one of the best 
schemes ever initiated for bringing together the workman and the 
employer. Nothing had contributed more to raising a higher ideal in 
the bosom of the workman, and making him feel that he had some- 
thing to live and work for, coupled with the certainty that in his old 
age there would be something to keep him from the workhouse. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE SHAREHOLDERS’ THANKS. 


Dr. DRYSDALE proposed—*‘ That the thanks of the meeting be given 
to the Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the 
affairs of the Company.’’ He said they were now witnessing one of 
the greatest experiments that had ever been made in social economy 
in this country; and most satisfactory it had proved tobe. In modern 
society, there were only two classes, employers and employed, what- 
ever number of classes there might be in Hindustan and other 
countries ; and it was evident that in future the position of the work- 
ing classes would be very much altered. John Stuart Mill, the greatest 
economist that ever lived, said that in the House of Commons there 
should be an equal number of employers of labour and of workpeople. 
He did not know whether the Chairman would agree with that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not at present. 

Dr. DrysDALE said no doubt it would be so eventually. Here there 
were already three employed men out of ten Directors; so that the 
Company were getting on in the direction Mill indicated. He had 
listened with the greatest pleasure to the Chairman’s speech, and was 
glad to find that the workmen had no less than £225,000 invested 
in this splendid undertaking. This was far better than co-operative 
shopkeeping, for he had noticed that shopkeepers of this class gave 
their workpeople no share whatever in the profits. This was a serious 
blot upon the system; and he hoped the Chairman would have the 
kindness to indoctrinate the co-operators with something better. 

Mr. Stock said he had much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
There was no doubt that the Chairman’s speech had given great satis- 
faction to everybody present. It was very rarely he had attended a 
meeting where some question had not been put to the Chairman or 
Directors as to what had taken place during the half year; but the 
speeches of the Chairman and Mr. Mews, recommending a dividend at 
a higher rate than it had ever been, seemed to have quieted people. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CuairMAN: I thank you and the meeting very heartily for this 
very kind vote. I confess I felt a little disappointed when there were 
no questions asked, because the questions put at our meeting are always 





put in such a friendly spirit that there is no feeling of antagonism, and 
one rather enjoys them. However, I quite appreciate what Mr. Stock 
said—that the fact that no questions were asked is the best evidence 
that the shareholders are satisfied that we the Directors are doing the 
best we can for the promotion of the interests of the Company. Ours 
is a true co-partnership; we are three partners. In the co-operation 
that Dr. Drysdale refers to they have only two partners, the seller and 
the buyer. They do not include the worker, and there, I think, they are 
much mistaken. Effortsare being made, I know, toinducethem toinclude 
thethree. The sliding-scaleas originally proposed identified the inserests 
of the shareholder and the consumer, making those interests identical 
—making it the interest of the shareholder to do the best for the con- 
sumer. Now, we have got the third partner; and a three-fold cord is 
not easily broken. I thank you again on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself for this very kind vote. We are all working together. There 
is one other thing I have to say. I have to propose a vote of thanks 
to our officers, as representing the staff and the employees generally. I 
have already alluded to my friend the Secretary and to Mr. Carpenter, 
the Chief Engineer; and I need not repeat what I have said. They are 
first-class officers ; they are thoroughly devoted to the Company ; and 
they have imbued those under them with their own spirit. I have 
therefore the greatest pleasure in proposing that the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to our officers and staff of workmen for the interest 
they have taken in the Company. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWLETT, In seconding the resolution, remarked that 
we live to-day in a record-breaking age, and an epoch-making age ; and 
this Company had achieved both. He had been mixed up with the 
Company more or less for forty years, and knew something of its inner 
working, its past history, and its present condition. The existing 
state of things had not been brought about easily, but by a good deal 
of hard and strenuous work. In such a matter, there must bea leader ; 
and this Company had one of the most extraordinary leaders of men of 
this sort the country had ever seen, who started with the magnificent 
advantage of knowing his business. Sir George was ‘‘ to the manner 
born ’’—and, in fact, he thought he was born in a gas-works. 

The CHAIRMAN : Not quite. 

Mr. How.ett: Or very close to it. At any rate, he had been con- 
nected with gas-works all his life, and had probably spent more time in 
gas-works than in his own bed. After working here as a servant and 
as an officer, and after having achieved a fair competency, what most 
men would have done would have been to retire to a well-earned rest. 
But Sir George worked as hard to-day as he did when he was Chief 
Engineer and Secretary of the Company. Sir George had been the 
leader ; the officers and staff had been his helpmates. In their Chief 
Engineer, they had one of the most remarkable men in the country. 
(Hear, hear.) Young in mind, he was as brilliant a man as there was 
in the profession, giving his whole life, bis time, and his talents in the 
interests of the Company. With his assistance at the works, with such 
a pattern and such an example, good work must necessarily follow. In 
Mr. Bush, they had a pattern Secretary, with a loyal staff behind him, 
never growling at the work they had to do, but readily doing it and 
doing it well. The present price of their gas was a record in London ; 
and the Company was an object lesson to the whole of the country, 
of an economically worked concern, with a competent and satisfied 
body of workmen. With such a cohesive partnership as there was in 
the South Metropolitan, there need be no finality. It had been the 
dream of the Chairman’s life to see gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet ; ard 
he supposed he would continue working until he got the price down to 
1s. 6d. There was no impossibility about that; and he believed the 
Company’s system had been so thoroughly built up by the officers that 
when God should take away Sir George Livesey, the work of co- 
partnership would continue, and havea lasting effect upon the industry 
and commerce of England. - 

A SHAREHOLDER, in supporting the resolution, said this was the first 
time he had had the opportunity of attending one of the meetings; and 
he was very pleased to hear so favourable a report. He was a new 
shareholder in the Company, and had been watching for many years 
the progress of the Gas Companies in South London, even from the 
starting of the Phoenix Gas Company at Bankside. It so happened 
that in his younger days he was living at Bankside; and the site of 
the very house in which he lived was now the office of the South 
Metropolitan Company. From what he had heard, he was inclined 
a a little more interest in the Company than he had hitherto 
taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the resolution, said he supposed the last 
speaker was one of the new shareholders who had come in with the 
latest issue of shares to consumers. He had also to say that the 
Deputy-Chairman had written expressing regret af his being unable to 
attend the meeting. In this, all his colleagues shared. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, on behalf of the staff, thanked the share- 
holders very earnestly for the kind manner in which they had received 
the resolution. It had been stated that this was an epoch-making year 
in the sense that the dividend declared was the highest the Company 
had yet paid, and the price of the gas was at the lowest. He might add 
that the amount of gas that had been produced per ton of coal was also 
the highest in the history of the Company ; and he was quite sure that 
this satisfactory state of affairs would never have come about unless they 
had had the loyal co-operation of the staff, as he was pleased and proud 
to be able to say they thoroughly had. 

The CuairMAN: The staff will include all. 

Mr. CARPENTER said that was so. He was speaking particularly of 
the carbonizing staff, though that was only one branch; but the same 
remarks applied with equal force to the whole of the staff in the employ 
of the Company. The operations of gas manufacture were highly 
technical, and to some extent chemical; and they were very different 
from the manufacture of bricks or boxes, or other articles of a uniform 
character. The successful conduct of a business such as gas-making 
depended very much on the personal endeavours of the workmen 
themselves. There was no method of gauging the amount of their 
output. One had to rely on their co-operation in working ; and the one 
reason, he thought, why co-operation had been such a remarkable 
success was that it created an interest in the Company. With regard 
to the personal remarks Mr. Howlett had been so good as to make, he 
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could only say that in his humble way he had endeavoured to follow as 
far as possible the great and noble example of their Chairman. 

Mr. Busu also acknowledged the vote. He said he must specially 
thank the Chairman for the kind and encouraging remarks he had 
made in regard to the officers and the workmen; and he assured him 
that they were thoroughly appreciated by all—workmen as well as 
officers, for they were all in the same boat. There were one or two 
remarks which he wished to make respecting the accounts. It might 
be asked : ‘‘ How long will the amount figure in the cash account for 
the purchase of land?’’ There was a large amount of nearly £44,000 
this half year, and a considerable sum had appeared in previous half 
years. This money was principally being paid for the acquisition of 
the site at East Greenwich. He was happy to tell the shareholders 
that there were now only two claims outstanding, and these would, he 
believed, be settled during the present half year. He was also happy 
to say that the Directors had up to now been able to settle all these 
claims amicably; and he had no doubt that the same result would be 
arrived at with the remaining two. There was one other item (in the 
revenue account) to which he wished to refer—‘‘ Slot meter collectors, 
£6116.’’ More than {£12,000 a year was being paid to slot meter 
collectors, of whom the Company had 116; and he was pleased to 
say that all these men had been appointed from the Company’s own 
workpeople from different grades—stokers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
fitters, lamplighters, and labourers. But the point he wished to bring 
to the shareholders’ notice was this—that the 116 men held, in the 
aggregate, upwards of {5000 of stock, or an average of nearly £45 
each. He was quite sure that these men, holding this stock, were the 
right sort of men to be employed by the Company, and that they would 
carry out their work satisfactorily. There was just one other item. 
In the general balance-sheet they would see: ‘‘ Balance for hire-purchase 
fittings,’’ nearly £13,000. He was happy to say that this amount had 
nearly doubled in twelve months, and represented numbers of con- 
sumers who had purchased from the Company, on the three- years 
system, lamps both for outside and inside lighting and fittings for their 
houses. Personally, he should be very glad indeed to see this amount 
swell to £50,000, as if people bought their own fittings in this way it 
suited them to do so; and it also suited the Company, for he was 
quite sure they were going’ to add to the revenue. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


_ — 
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SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY. 





‘Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


Though there was an increase of 19,725,000 cubic feet, or 1°49 per 
cent., in the quantity of gas sold in Sheffield in the six months ending 


June 30, the receipts were {15.827 less, owing to the reduction in price, 
which from Jan. 1 to March 31 was 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, and from 
April 1 to June 30 2d. per tooo cubic feet, less than in the corresponding 
period of last year. The Directors, however, in the report they will 
present to the shareholders at the half-yearly meeting on Sept. 6, say 
they regard the results of the half-year’s working as very satisfactory, 
as, notwithstanding the reduction above referred to, the full amount 
required for the dividend has been earned, and there is a balance of 
£2170 14s. 9d. to be added to the amount carried forward from previous 
half years. The revenue from the sale of gas was {104,111 ; of resi- 
duals, £63,240; and the total receipts were £176,113. The expendi- 
ture on the manufacture of gas was {97,409 ; on distribution, £15,443 ; 
and on management, {5910—the total expenses being £130,882. The 
amount to be carried to the profit and loss account is £45,231; and 
the balance of net profit, subject to the half-year’s dividends, is 
£103,591. These will come to £43,424. The construction of the new 
gasholder tank at Neepsend is proceeding satisfactorily ; and the con- 
tract for the holder, which will have a capacity of 7,800,000 cubic feet, 
has already been let. 


- — 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


The following is the report of the Directors of this Company for the 
six months ended June 30, which, with the accounts, will be presented 
at the meeting of the proprietors on Thursday. 


The Directors submit the accounts for the half year ended June 30, 
1904. The revenue account shows a net profit for the half year of 
£69,434, which, added to the balance of £21,830 12s. 11d. brought for- 
ward from last year, produces a net revenue balance of £82,264 18s. 1d. 
Deducting therefrom £8398 1s. 4d. for interest, there remains standing 
to the credit of the net revenue account a balance of £73,866 16s. 9d. 
available for dividend. The Directors recommend the payment of 
dividends thereout at the rates of £5 4s. per cent. per annum upon the 
4 per cent. stock of the Company, and of £5 percent. per annum upon 
the 34 per cent. stock, both less income-tax. The balance of the net 
revenue will be carried forward to the next half year. To meet the 
requirements of the Company, further capital is necessary; and a 
resolution will be submitted to the proprietors authorizing the raising 
of further capital, in conformity with the Company’s Act of 1902, as 
and when the Directors may deem advisable. The Directors have 
reduced the price of gas from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
from the taking of the Midsummer indices. 

The accounts accompanying the report consist of the usual state- 
ments. They show that the paid-up stock on the 30th of June 
amounted to £858,125; that {1,076,875 had been added on conversion, 
making £1,935,000; and that £300,000 was unissued out of the 

2,235,000 authorized (including premiums). The total amount 

orrowed on the above-named date was / 314,062 1os., and £135,937 Ios. 
was added on conversion; making a total of £450,000, and leaving 
£100,000 to be borrowed out of the £550,000 authorized. The re- 
ceipts on capital account amount, with premiums, to £2,434,5897s. 11d.; 
the expenditure stands at £1,260,346 5s. 9d., with a nominal amount of 





£1,212,812 ros. added on conversion—together, £2,473,158 15s. 9d. 
There is consequently a balance of £38,569 7s. 10d. carried to the 
balance-sheet. The expenditure on capital account in the half year 
was {29,187 19s. 6d.; the largest items being £5339 for new and 
additional stoves, and {15,885 for prepayment meters and fittings. 
There was also a sum of £3335 spent for new and additional steam- 
ships. The reserve fund amounted on June 30 to £31,085, and the 
insurance fund to £29,923. The following is the revenue account :— 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Expenditure. 
Manufacture of gas-— 
Coals and oil, including dues, carriage, unloading, 
rn «3 sas! SCS ete ef £82,586 6 5 
Salaries of Engineer and officers atworks .. . 1,650 a O 
Wages (carbonizing) a ee eer 18,370 I0 II 
Purification—including £2500 7s. 6d. for labour. . 4,945 14 10 
Repair and maintenance of works and plant, mate- 
rials, and labour, less £132 8s. 3d. received for old 



































materials . 28,839 16 
£136,392 8 9 
Profit sharing . . . . . . + . . + . . 2,454 tr 0 
Distribution of gas— 
Salaries and wages of officers and rental clerks. £2,882 1 11 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and 
services, material,andlabour ..... . 4,336 16 5§ 
Repair and renewal of meters . ..... . 1,795 17 Oo 
- - - ey ee ee ek See ee 4,000 2 2 
9 me “s », prepayment meters and 
ge G's, yh: Ne 4,601 3 
Incandescent mantlemaintenance. . ... - 1,286 11 2 
18.962 11 8 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing .... . 3,359 17 6 
Rent, rates, and taxes Paver eD ane 9,940 6 4 
Management— 
EE PE” ok ee ee Pe £1,250 0 Oo 
ee en a ea 75 0 0 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, andclerks . . 1,097 0 8 
Collectors’ salariesand commission . ... . 1,625 4 2 
Prepayment meter collection ...... . 1,696 6 3 
ee ae ee 948 13 5 
OE ae oe ee ee ee 1,138 14 2 
7,2:018 8 
PIR hig Orth wel se> Gtige dk rg ee eat 938 9g It 
Law and parliamentary charges . ...... 1,084 4 I 
Superannuations and allowances. ..... . 1,547 10 2 
LS oe bok < aS we CaP a ee 1, i a 
Totalexpenditure. ... . £182,022 18 6 
Balance carried to net revenue account. ... . 60,434 5 2 
£242,457 3 8 
Receipts. 
Sale of gas— 
Common gas per meter at 2s. 6d. (55,722). » . +» £173,477 2 5 
Public lighting and under contracts, common gas . 7,324 16 10 
£180,801 19 3 
Less discounts and allowances. . . . . ¢ « 3,5°9 14 10 
£177,282 4 5 
Rental— 
eg Trg ele Cecig ~¢ O wd £2,845 3 0 
I oi 5a oe, Fig) ig te ecb ae 4,339 18 2 
Prepayment meters (30,868) . . . . . .« « « 6,071 5 5 
Incandescent mantle maintenance. .... . 600 2 6 
13,856 9 I 
Residual products— 
Coke, less £5245 16s. 9d.forlabour .. .. . £32,805 5 8 
Breeze, less £683 9s.2d.forlabour. .... . 2,056 16 11 
° Rie oe. ° ° ° . ° ° ° ie ak. . 5,799 19 2 
Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate ofammonia . . 10,455 I5 10 
é 51,117 17 7 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
i Ss seg ee 6S me ae ee a £166 7 7 
ES? Sh. ek a gn ee . HOR ewe 34 5 O 
200 12 7 
SS 0-7-5. --0s eo £242,457 3 8 


The following are the statements relaiing to the manufacturing 
operations of the Company in the half year : — 


Statement of Coals and Oil. 








wnat In Store | Received |Carbonized| Used and | In Store 
Description. Dec. 31, During During (Sold During! June 30, 
1903. Half Year. | Half Year. | Half Year. | 1904. 







































































Tons. Tons. cwt.| Tons. cwt.| Tons. cwt. Tons. 
Common .. . 22,258 (115,906 12105,465 2/| 681 10) 32,018 
i ee ee ee 2,508 st * | 2,508 
Total . 24,766 115,906 12|105,465 2 | 681 10 | 34,526 
Oil—gallons . . | 228,354 1,076,581 | 1,172,851 132,084 
Statement of Residual Products. 
at In Store| Made Used Sold In Store 
Description. Dec. 31,| During During During June 30, 
1903. |Half Year.|/Half Year.|Half Year. 1904. 
Coke—tons . ... -« 7,961, 64,597] 16,872 48,220 7,466 
Breeze—tons. . .. +» 355| 13,072 os 13,300 127 
Tar—gallons. . . . « | 854,345/1,266,326 “s 1,376,078 | 744,593 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 4,801} 33392] 35,771 ee 2,422 
Sulphate ofammonia—tons 25 1,134 oe 1,124 35 
Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 
QUANTITY SOLD. 
ey Total Number 


ade 73 Quantity of 
(meter register Public Lights Private Lights, | Accounted for. | Public Lights. 


- an 
and estimated). under Contracts| per Meter. 











(estimated). 
Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. | Thousands. 
1,552,426 45,842 1,392,697 1,461,825 | 4205 
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CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
[NOW SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY.] 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C., on Friday last—Sir 
GEORGE LIVESEY in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Charles M. Ohren) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the seal of the Company having been affixed to the 
register of proprietors, the report and the accounts, for the six months 
ending the 30th of June, noticed last week, were presented. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, it is now my duty tomove— 
‘‘ That the report of the Directorsand the accounts be received, adopted, 
and the report entered upon the minutes.’’ I make the motion; but 
before proceeding to deal more particularly with the report, I wish to 
supplement and enlarge or add to some remarks I made at another gas 
meeting this week on the subject of gas testing. Instead of making 
those remarks in the middle of my speech on the report I think it 
perhaps better to make them first. 


GAS TESTING. 


The subject of gas testing has been a sore point with gas companies for 
a good many years. Prior to 1860, there was none of it. There was com- 
petition among the gas companies, and that was considered sufficient pro- 
tection for the public; but in 1860 the Metropolis Gas Act ended competi- 
tion, and introduced the system of testing gas—the penalty testing of it. 
One complaint I have to make about this penalty testing is that it seems 
to me an unfair thing to the gas industry to be singled out for this 
purpose. There is no penalty testing of water; and it is a far more 
important matter that water should be pure. In 1853 an outbreak 
of cholera was traced to the supply of water by one of the London Com- 
panies ; and it was conclusively proved that the water supplied by 
them, which was taken from the Thames, was the cause of it in their 
district. We know that enteric fever comes from impure water. 
Although the water supplied by the Companies has been tested, there 
has been no penalty attaching to it. There is no testing at all in the 
case of electricity—in fact, water companies, electric light companies, 
and other companies have privileges granted to them by Parliament 
to open the streets; and they are not under the onerous conditions to 
which gas companies are subject. Parliament, having given gas com- 
panies the right to open the streets, makes it a condition that all who 
require gas shall be supplied. But the same thing applies to those 
other companies; and conditions as to testing are not insisted upon in 
theircase. The effect of penalty testing is to createa false and bad im- 
pression in regard to the gas companies. The natural inference is: 
‘‘Oh, if these people have been selected especially as needing look- 
ing after in this way, it must mean-that they are dishonest, that their 
practices and their tendencies are such that they cannot be trusted 
unless they have before them the constant fear of the Police Court.’’ 
Now, circumstances happened to this Company some few years ago. 
There was a deficiency test reported by one of the Local Authorities ; 
and it was found that there was adefect in the testing apparatus. We 
got Mr. Sugg and another eminent man to examine the apparatus and 
attend before the Magistrates, and these gentlemen proved that there 
was this defect in the apparatus—a defect that might easily have been 
seen by the tester, but he did not happen to notice it. There was no 
defect in the quality of the gas; and it was only apparent because the 
apparatus was wrong. The Magistrate convicted us. We appealed 
to Quarter Sessions, and we got no farther by it. This, I believe, is 
due to the prejudice which exists against gas companies, owing to the 
penalty testing clause. Well, I protest against it. I know something 
of the working of gas companies, and I am prepared to say that their 
business is conducted honestly. The officers of the companies, who 
really conduct the business, have no inducement to act otherwise than 
honestly. You can understand a man acting dishonestly if he has an 
interest in being a rogue, where there may be some temptation, but 
not where the officers have no interest whatever. Their interest rather 
is to satisfy the consumers, and thustosavethemselves trouble. The less 
satisfaction the officers of a gas company give to consumers, the more 
trouble they give to themselves, because customers complain; there- 
fore it is to the interest of the officers to act honestly, fairly, and 
straightforwardly. 
FREEDOM IN SIGHT. 


Now we have freedom in sight. This Company have taken a 
prominent part in endeavouring to secure freedom in one particular 
matter as to some absurd requirements in connection with the purity of 
gas. We have tried two years in succession to get parliamentary 
authority for relief from the necessity of using lime for purification, 
whereby certain sulphur compdunds, infinitesimal in amount, can be 
reduced in quantity—they cannot be removed. Two years ago we 
went to Parliament, and we produced evidence that convinced a 
very able Committee of the House of Commons that we were 
right; and the Committee gave us all we asked for. We showed 
that the restrictions as to the sulphur compounds applied only to 
about 7 per cent. of the gas undertakings in the kingdom; that 
the corporations which supply gas are under no such restrictions, 
except about two of them, and they ignore them; but that the 
London Gas Companies, and a number of the Suburban Companie;, 
were under these restrictions. The Local Authorities opposed us in the 
House of Lords. They frightened the Committee of that House, who 
said these questions were going to be considered by the Board of 
Trade ; and our Bill was thrown out-——{£5000 at least being lost. This 
loss prevented us from making a reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
in the price of gas; so that it was a loss to the consumers, and in- 
directly a loss to the shareholders and employees, because if we 
can reduce the price of gas 1d. per tooo cubic feet it will give 
£5000 to the consumer, a slightly increased dividend to the share- 
holders, and a larger bonus to the employees. If there is to be 
penalty testing of the gas of England, the conditions ought to be such 
that honest men can comply with them without difficulty and without 





anxiety. They have not been so. Testing was a constant source of 
difficulty and anxiety, and we never knew where we were. With regard 
tosulphur compounds, our Engineer (Mr. Shoubridge) never knew where 
he was. He thought he was all right, and yet he might be all wrong. 
It is a false and cruel position in which toplace honest men. The Board 
of Trade Committee have now reported emphatically that there is no 
necessity to reduce the sulphur compounds in amount, and that 
the presence of sulphur is no injury to the public. It appears 
that achemist found them out by investigation some fifty years ago, 
and they have been testing everything but the right thing. They 
have been testing the gas to find how many parts there were in 100 
cubic feet; they have even been testing the corrosion on the gas- 
fittings. The gas might be burning in the chandelier, and there might 
be a deposit on the fiitings that was scraped off and found to contain 
some sulphur. Then they took the glass bell over the burner, and 
found sulphur there ; and they even found sulphur in the leather of the 
bookbindings, which in some cases at least had been put in by the tan- 
ner. But they never thought of testing the air of the room, which is the 
right thing; and, as a consequence, they have been assuming that 
there is so much sulphur in the air of the room when it is proved now 
that it cannot be found. Only one-twentieth part of what there was 
supposed to bein the air of theroom can be found. The Committee, as I 
say, have reported emphatically, and the money which we spent in 
promoting the two Bills this year and last, is all wasted, as they were 
simply waiting for the Committee, who came to the conclusion which 
we arrived at some time ago. 


PROPOSED TESTING FOR CALORIFIC POWER. 


The Committee recommend that experimental tests shall be made of the 
calorific power of gas. It is argued that we must have tests of some 
sort, and that the gas ought to have so much calorific power. Of 
course, it means penalty tests ultimately. This we must not submit 
to. Our fetters, we feel sure, will be removed; and now to allow our- 
selves to be fettered again by calorific tests would be the height of 
folly. Moreover, no one can tell what is the best heating power of 
gas. It is in competition with all other fuels. We have no monopoly 
of the supply of fuel. All we can do is to supply a gaseous fuel which 
will suit the public. If it suits their purpose, they will use it; if it 
does not, they will not use it. To submit to calorific tests would be 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. We should deserve all 
we got if we submitted to it. 


THE COMPANY’S BILL. 


The Bill we promoted in the present session was opposed as usual ; and 
it was emasculated. The clause which would have enabled us to re- 
duce the illuminating power by supplying gas which could be obtained 
from the available supply of coal was struck out. The clause en- 
abling us to purify by lime was struck out at the request of the 
Board of Trade. But we thought it well to let the Bill go on, 
because there were certain useful clauses, about which there was 
no contention. One is to calculate the sliding-scale half-yearly in- 
stead of annually. If we reduce the price in the half year, we 
cannot get the additional dividend to which we are entitled on 
account of the reduction until the whole year is completed, because 
the Act says; ‘‘If in any year” the price is so much. In the new 
Act it is altered to: ‘‘If in any half year.’’ That is useful. The next 
clause related to the change in name; but we should not have gone on 
with the Bill simply for that. The objection to the old name was that 
people wou!d not give us ourcorrect name—the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company. They always called us the Crystal Palace Company, and 
our name was altered as from the 1st of August. Another important 
clause was to enable us to offer stock in the first instance to consumers at 
the market price. Hitherto we have been obliged to offer it first by auc- 
tion or tender; and, if not sold, wecould then offer it to the consumers. 
We asked for power to offer it to them in the first instance, because we 
wish to make our consumers our friends. We want them to be not merely 
consumers, but to-be interested in us asshareholders. Another thing is 
that it enables us to offer the stock in small amounts of (say) £5, £10, or 
£20; and it gives the small people the opportunity of making a safe 
and useful investment ; and in that sense it is a benefit to the com- 
munity. Henceforth, then, the Company will offer all its stock in the 
first instance to the consumers at as near as may be the market price 
of the day. The other part of the Bill is to give power to the Directors, 
with the consent of the shareholders and the Board of Trade, to formu- 
late a scheme for the election of Employee Directors. As I shall have 
to deal with that later on, I will say nothing further about it now. The 
Act enables employees having stock or money on deposit, not exceeding 
£100, to nominate any person to receiveit. That is to relieve them of 
the difficulty or the expense of making a will, or their successors the 
trouble of taking out letters of administration for amounts up to £100. 


THE SUBJECTS IN THE REPORT. 


I need net go to any extent into the second paragraph of the report, 
about the Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade, because 
my first remarks cover it. They say ‘‘that the nuisance which is 
occasioned by the use of lime for extracting these sulphur products is 
very serious, not only by reason of the annoyance caused to the neigh- 
bourhood, but also by the deleterious effect on the workmen employed 
in connection with the process.’’ The sulphur products referred to 
are, in the opinion of the Committee, not detrimental to the public. 
Then we say in the third paragraph that there are no known 
means of removing sulphur compounds. While upon this point, I 
may say that the Company have taken a very unusual step in reference 
to this matter. We have had constant complaints. We have been 
prosecuted in the Police Court for a nuisance caused by the manufac- 
ture of gas; the nuisance resulting from the foul lime, on its being 
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taken from the purifier, which was used for reducing the sulphur com- 
pounds. The neighbourhood has grown very much since the Company 
was established—the works now have houses on three sides ; and there is 
no doubt that a disagreeable effluvium does arise from the process of lime 
purification. We have triei for two years in succession to get relief. 
Mr. Gladstone used a remarkable expression when he said: ‘‘ The 
resources of civilization are not exhausted.’’ We think we have ex- 
hausted the resources of civilization. We have gone to Parliament for 
two years in succession; and twenty-five years ago we attempted to 
get the same relief, and failed. Now that the ‘‘ resources of civiliza- 
tion’’ are exhausted, we must fall back upon others. The resources of 
barbarism are the ultimate resort. Take war, for instance. When the 
resources of diplomacy are exhausted, then they have to fight it out. I 
do not think we shall have to do this; but we have taken the bull by 
the horns. We say we cannot conduct our business without creating 
a nuisance, Parliament says: ‘‘ You shall not create a nuisance.’’ 
Yet Parliament says, ‘‘ You shall reduce your sulphur compounds; ’’ 
and, in doing this, we must create a nuisance. Weare called upon like 
the Israelites in Egypt to make bricks without straw; we are not to use 
lime, because it causes nuisance; and we are not to send out gas with 
sulphur compounds, but we must use lime to reduce them. 


THE QUESTION OF ENRICHMENT. 


Then there is another thing we are doing. We have been required by 
Parliament, at the instigation of the local authorities, whodo not know 
anything about it, for they always oppose a gas company blindly— 
somehow or other opposition is always offered to gas companies—and 
they do not know what the consumers want; but they have required 
the companies to supply gas of higher illuminating power than can be 
obtained from the coal. We have been obliged to adopt methods of 
enrichment. First we used cannel; but this was found to be too dear, 
as it cost the consumers £10,000 a year to enrich gas only one candle. 
Then petroleum spirit was found to be unsatisfactory. There isa method 
of enriching gas by carburetted water gas, which is cheap and practic- 
able. Here again we have met with much difficulty. We put up the 
plant, and it has been a source of trouble ever since it has been there. 
First, there was a nuisance caused by partly burned oil, and now by 
an escape of tar into a brook, for which we have been prosecuted ; 
and the Directors thought fit to take the bull by the horns and stop 
that ground of complaint by ceasing the manufacture of water gas. 
But to do this we must reduce the quality of our gas below what Par- 
liament requires us to give, as we cannot supply 15-candle gas 
from the available supply of coal. All we say about water gas is that 
we find it not to the advantage of our consumers to use it, particularly 
for gas-stoves and fires. When you consider the large proportion of 
gas used for these purposes, it becomes a very important consideration ; 
our gas stoves and fires are made for the use of coal gas. They are 
fitted with bunsen burners, which are adjusted to a certain supply of 
air—the quantity of air required for the combustion of coal gas. If 
you mix it with water gas, you get a gas of a different specific gravity, 
and the supply of air is not correct for it; the result being that it gets 
too much air, and the efficiency of the gas stoves and fires is seriously 
impaired. We have said this in the circular which we issued ; and it 
is a remarkable thing that the consumers have made scarcely any 
objection to it. The only objection we have received is from a gentle- 
man who is a shareholder, consumer, and an engineer; and he says: 
‘*T suppose the action of the Company is bound to lead to reprisals 
by the local authorities and possibly by the consumers.’’ Inone letter 
which we have received, the writer says: ‘‘I quite appreciate the 
efforts which the Directors are making, and I think they are taking the 
right course, and hope they will not be stupidly interfered with by the 
local authorities.’? Another writer says: ‘‘ May I say you have solved 
in the best possible way the problem of two evils—chosen the lesser.’’ 
One lady writes to say that the quality of our gas is execrable ; but it 
has always been so since 1877, so she supposes it cannot be any worse. 
An engineer, consumer, and shareholder says: ‘‘In my humble 
opinion, the course you take is full of danger.’’ If men hesitated to 
take a course because it appeared full of danger, there would be very 
little done in this world. If we were afraid to take action when 
necessity requires because there was some danger about it, there would 
be no progress. The main objection has come from the people 
who make water gas in other parts of the country ; and I have hada 
letter from an old friend calling me to account in the most extraordinary 
manner, to which I shall make noreply. I drafted the circular, it is true ; 
but it was adopted’ by the Board, who thoroughly considered it and 
altered it. This is a free country; and we have a right to tell our 
customers what we find is the difficulty—we have nothing to do with 
other people. The fact is I am rather inclined to think they know 
that what we think of water gas is true. The late Mr. John B. 
Gough, the great temperance orator, when he came over to Eng- 
land told some very funny stories; and one of his stories was 
this: A man came home one day very much upset. His 
wife said: ‘‘ What is the matter, John?’’ He replied: ‘‘ So and so 
has Called me a liar.’’ She retorted: ‘‘ You need not trouble about 
that; you know he cannot prove it.’”’ To which the husband replied : 
‘* The worst of it is he has provedit.’’ I think what we say about water 
gas is very much like this. These people would not be so much upset 
if what we said to our customers was not true. I leaveit there. We shall 
do the best we can for our consumers. I believe the moderate statement in 
the circular to be true. In order to put the thing right with the consumers, 
the Engineer estimates that we shall save 4d. per 1000 cubic feet—equal 
to f2500ayear. To be perfectly safe, we make the consumers a reduc- 
tion of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, which will give them {5000 a year, and 
we undertake, for the next year at any rate, that we will not divide 
among the shareholders the £719 to which they would be entitled 
through the reduction. While upon this subject, I may say this: We 
ask that the experiment may betried. We believe that it will be found 
satisfactory by the consumers; and if it is, surely the Local Authori- 
ties have no ground of complaint. The natural and proper course 
would be, after the experiment is tried, to go to Parliament to get the 
thing sanctioned and put on a proper footing ; and I think the Board 
will promote a Bill next session. But we will not submit to the factious 
opposition of Local Authorities. 





Weare willing and wish to meet them - 





in everything that is reasonable; but if they offer the same factious and 
unreasonable opposition they have done before, we will withdraw the 
Bill, and go on without it. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE'OF GAS. 


The last thing I have to mention is the price of gas.. This was 
reduced from 2s. 7d. to 2s. 6d. last Christmas, which entitles us to an 
increase of 2s. 6d. in dividend. We were entitled to £5 7s. 6d.; but 
this being an awkward amount to divide, we have paid £5 6s. 8d. Now 
we are entitled to £5 10s. ; and that is the dividend we recommend to 
you for the past half year. 


THE INSURANCE FUND. 


The only other remark I have to make is this: We are building up 
the insurance fund, which now amounts to close on £10,000. Out of 
the surplus brought forward, we have carried £2200 to the fund, 
making it £9793. I do not think £10,c09 enough; and we may 
gradually increase the amount until it gets up to £20,000. A serious 
fire might be caused by the Company; and in that event it is much 
better to have funds in hand to meet the loss than cripple the dividend. 
With these remarks, I beg to move the resolution. 

Mr. JABEz LiGuT seconded the motion, and it was at once carried 
unanimously. 

THE DIVIDEND. 


Sir FoRTESCUE FLANNERY, M.P., moved thedeclaration of dividends at 
the rates of 5 and 54 percent. per annum on the preference and ordinary 
stocks of the Company (less income-tax), for the half year ending the 
30th of June. He said he should have confined himself to formally 
submitting the motion, had it not been for a remark which fell from 
the Chairman in the course of his speech—viz., with regard to lowering 
the illuminating power of the gas and abolishing purification from 
sulphur compounds, which had been the action of the Board, and not 
merely of the Chairman. He desired to endorse this statement, and 
to say that the responsibility for taking that course, in the interest of 
the consumers, the shareholders, and the public, was shared by every 
one of the Chairman’s colleagues. The second remark he wished to 
make was that, while distributing the dividend recommended, he was 
sure all the shareholders contemplated with satisfaction the fact stated 
in the report, that an amount of £2500 had been divided among the 
employees under the co-partnership system. This was not money 
taken from the pockets of the consumers by charging them more 
for their gas, or from the pockets of the shareholders by a reduc- 
tion of the dividend, but money raised by the greater energy, eager- 
ness, and skill in co-operation displayed by the employees when 
they were put into the position of co-partners. The money was created 
by the extra exertions of the employees themselves, and he was sure 
the shareholders as well as the Directors most cheerfully desired to 
give them the benefit. It was, therefore, with special satisfaction that 
he moved the resolution. 

Mr. CuarLEs Hunt, in seconding the motion, associated himself 
entirely with the remarks made by Sir Fortescue Flannery in regard to 
the action of the Directors, as well as with the second part of his 
speech. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE WORKMAN DIRECTOR QUESTION, 


The CHAIRMAN: We nowcome to the special meeting, held in accord- 
ance with the advertisement. We explain something about it in the 
report; and I am very glad Sir Fortescue Flannery has mentioned the 
£2500, because it saves me the trouble of referring to it, as he put it so 
clearly. The employees have invested in the Company the large sum 
of £20,500, the greater part of it being in stock, though some is on 
deposit. Having embarked on this system, I believe—and the Board 
are with me here—it is the solution of the great question of Labour 
and Capital. It is the one means whereby their interests are identified, 
and they become friends and united, working together for the common 
good. The co-partnership system is simply an extension of the sliding 
scale to theemployees. If the price of gas is reduced 1d., shareholders 
get an increase of dividend and the employees an increase, of 1 per cent. 
up to 5 per cent., on their wages and salaries, and with every further 
reduction of 1d., they get an increment of $ per cent. We try toinduce 
them to save the money. Half of it is withdrawable in cash, and the 
other half must be invested in the Company’s stock ; but I am pleased 
to tell you that the half which is withdrawable is nearly all saved. The 
men not only leave one-half in the stock, which they must do accord- 
ing to the conditions, but also put the other half in. They are show- 
ing their confidence in the Company by investing practically all their 
savings. Some of them draw out part to buy ahouse. There is a 
Building Society connected with the two Companies—the South Metro- 
politan and the South Suburban Companies—and some of the men 
use their savings to become purchasers of their own houses. This is 
very good, and it goes a long way; but it does not go the full 
length. Where people invest their money, they ought to have a 
voice in the management of the business. I go further than that, and 
say they ought to be made to feel the responsibility. A great many 
people do not like responsibility ; but where your money is invested, 
and where your property is, you ought to know something of the 
responsibility of looking after it. The development we propose is that 
the employees should elect certain of their number to serve on the 
Board. That is a great innovation. The first I heard of it in this 
country was from a woollen manufacturer—Mr. George Thompson, of 
Huddersfield—who converted his business into a co-partnership. 
When the South Metropolitan did it six years ago, there was some fear 
that it would not work well. There was the fear that the workmen, if 
they elected one of their number, would feel that he was their delegate. 
We object to the word ‘‘delegate.’’ He is their representative. A 
delegate means that he is to voice their wishes and nothing else ; but 
when a man becomes a Director of the Company, he has to take a 
broader view. He has to consider three interests—those of the con- 
sumers, the shareholders, and the employees; and all are of equal 
importance, for no two could do without the other. What is the good 
of the consumers unless you have the money of the shareholders to 
make gas with? -What is the good of shareholders and employees 
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unless you have persons to consume the gas? And what is the good 
of the shareholders and consumers unless you have someone to 
make the gas? Therefore we say the employees who have invested 
their property in this Company should have a share in the manage- 
ment. I believe they will select their best men; and from the experi- 
ence we have had in the case of the other Company—the South 
Metropolitan—I think these men will take a broad view of their duties, 
and act for the general good. Our Act of Parliament gives us power 
to do this. It is in the hands of the Directors to bring the matter 
forward. The report has been circulated among the shareholders, and 
we quote from the Act of Parliament, section 5, that when theemployees 
of the Company have /10,000 of stock—and they have a good deal 
more than this, for they have {16,ooo—tke Directors of the Company 
‘‘may, as and when they deem expedient, prepare a scheme for the 
purpose of enabling employees holding ordinary stock cf the Company 
to elect one or more of their number, but not exceeding three, to be a 
Director or Directors of the Company. The number of Directors 
elected under the provisions of this section shall be in addition to the 
number of Directors of the Company.’’ That is the first sub-section. 
The second is that the scheme shall be submitted to an extraordinary 
meeting of the Company to beconsidered by theshareholders. If they 
object, there is to be an end of it; but if they approve it, it will have to 
go to the Board of Trade for their sanction. If the Board disapprove 
of it, there is an end of it. But I know that they will not doso. We 
have been to them ; and so you need not have any fear on that score. 
Then the scheme is to be published in the ‘‘ London Gazette,’’ and is 
to last for a period of three years. That is in order to provide against 
the possibility of failure. It is said: ‘If the scheme does not answer, 
you will have great difficulty in abolishing it.’’ We therefore fix it for 
three years, and no longer. If it is a failure, it lapses; there is noth- 
ing more to be said. If it is not a failure, we shall have tocome to the 
shareholders again to ask permission to extend it. The South Metro- 
politan Company did this; and the second time the period was made 
nine years. The scheme then goes on to say :— 

The qualification of an Employees’ Director shall be fixed by the scheme 

for the time being, subject to the following limitations: The Employees’ 
Director shall have been not less than seven years in the constant employ of 
the Company, and shall have held for not less than twelve months prior to 
the daie of election, and shall continue to hold, not less than £100 nominal 
value of the ordinary stock of the Company. 
That is, a man who has shown sufficient confidence in the Company to 
invest savings to the extent of {100, and has been for not less than seven 
years in the constant employ of the Company, is qualified as a Director. 
The fees to be paid are in proportion to the qualification. The qualifi- 
cation of an ordinary Director is £2000, and of an Employee Director 
£100. The next section provides for the method of voting. The 
Directors have resolved to promote this scheme, and in the first place 
to limit the number of Employee Directors to two. Clause 3 says: 

Employees in receipt of weekly wages shall have the power to elect one 
Director, and employees on the staff receiving salaries payable monthly 
shall have the power to elect one Director, ortwo in all. In the event of the 
staff not exercising their option, then the employees in the receipt of weekly 
wages may elect the two Directors. 

Then there is a scale of voting. We do not allow any man to have a 
vote who has less than {10 in the Company. We repeat the qualifica- 
tion, and then there are clauses about the nomination of candidates and 
voting. Clause 8 specifies that one Director of the two elected under 
the scheme is to retire every year. The words ‘‘ after the first Board 
meeting in the month of November ’’ in the clause must come out. We 
did think of proceeding at once to an election; but there are not quite 
enough of our people who have the full qualification of {100 to get a 
satisfactory selection. We take power to put the scheme into opera- 
tion when necessary ; and very likely it will not be till next year. The 
time of election is to be fixed by the Board. As to fees, clause ro says: 

The Employee Directors shall have their ordinary duties and the pay 

attaching thereto suspended during the time that is found to be necessary 
for their duties as Directors. The fees shall ‘‘ bear some proportion to the 
amount of their qualification,’’ relatively to those of ordinary Directors, 
which are equal to about one-sixth part of the nominal value of their qualifi- 
cation, and will accordingly be about £16 perannum. The fees for their 
service as Directors shall be the amount they would have earned if they had 
been at their ordinary employment, flus 12s. 6d. for each fortnightly attend- 
ance.’’ 
The word ‘‘ fortnightly ’’ (‘‘ fortnightly attendance ’’) comes out. The 
South Metropolitan Company began with ios. 61. for each attendance, 
and by the second scheme it was increased to 21s. We think it would 
be fair to start at 12s. 61., and therefore we propose it. Then it is pro- 
vided that these regulations shall, as far as possible, apply to the staff. 
If any proprietor has a question to ask or any doubt about the scheme, 
I shall be very pleased to give any further information. I beg to move 
that the scheme be approved. 

Mr. Licut seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed a vote of thanks to our officers, staft, 
and workmen, saying the Company were thoroughly well served by a 
devoted body of men. They had Mr. Shoubridge at the head of the 
manufacturing department, and Mr. Ohren at the head of the clerical 
department ; and he wassure a great deal of the Company’s prosperity 
was due to the experience of these gentlemen and their subordinates. 

Mr. CHARLES Hunt seconded the motion, and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. SHOUBRIDGE, on behalf of the workmen and the engineering 
staff, thanked the proprietors for the kind recognition of their services 
expressed in the vote, as well as for the very handsome bonus they had 
received in connection with the co-partnership system. Healsothanked 
them for the honour they had conferred upon the employees by granting 
them the privilege ofelecting representatives on the Board of Directors. 
He could only hope that the men selected would prove worthy of the 
trust reposed in them, and do good service to the Company. 

Mr. OnREN returned thanks for the officers in his department. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had a letter from Mr. Morton expressing 
regret that, being in Scotland, he could not attend the meeting. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings closed. 





BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held at the Offices, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, last Thursday—Alderman 
J. W. S. Drx in the chair. 

The report presented showed that the profit realized in the six 
months ending the 30th of June was £43,503. After paying £5512 for 
interest on debenture stock and £27,563 for dividend on the general 
capital stock, there was left a sum of £10,428, which made a total of 
£37,050 to the credit of next half-year’s account. A dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the nominal capital of the Company 
was recommended. 

The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said it was a matter of congratulation to be able to put such a report 
before the proprietors. The dividend had not only been earned, but 
they had carried forward £10,428, which, with the previous amounts 
carried forward, made £37,050. They had written off £2000 on the 
investment account, which they had thought desirable because of the 
fall in the rate of interest on Consols, and had added £2500. So far 
as their business was concerned, he thought it was a very flourishing 
one. Their consumers for the present year had increased 3130 up to the 
30th of June, and their slot-meter consumers 2118; making altogether 
a total of 45,248. There had been a satisfactory increase in stoves of 
3940, and the total number in use was 25,324 up to the end of June; 
but a good many had been sent out since. They had laid during the 
year 6 miles of mains ; and their total mileage at present was 346. So 
far as the price of gas was concerned, at theend of June it was altered, 
as they had reduced it to the ordinary consumer from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and to large consumers to 1s. 11d. He might men- 
tion that 1d. per 1000 cubic feet meant {10,000 a year to the Com- 
pany. In comparison with other gas companies, he thought theirs was 
a very low price. It had always been his dream and hope to see it 
reduced to 2s. to the ordinary consumer ; and if business permitted, it 
was the intention of himself and his co-Directors to try to bring this 
about. It had been a matter of regret to some that they had not more 
central offices; but so long as they could carry on their business com- 
fortably, and do it efficiently, they had not wished to put the Company 
to the expense of building new premises. But times had altered, and 
the railway had made things much more inconvenient than in the past. 
Then, again, show-rooms had been made use of by other gas companies ; 
and the Directors felt that a central office would be a convenience to 
their customers. The site secured was that of the old Colston School. 
The buildings they proposed to put up would be an ornament to the 
city. They were going to have what no other gas company had, and 
that was adepartment where people could see how gas might be utilized 
to generate electricity, and learn how to light up their own premises by 
electricity produced by usingalittle gas. They also intended to havea 
cookery department, where ladies could see how to use the gas, and where 
lessons in cookery would be given. Notwithstanding the large employ- 
ment of stoves, there were still a great many people who were prejudiced 
against cooking by gas; and it was to dispel this prejudice that the 
venture he had referred to was to be made. 

The Deputs-CuHarrMAN (Mr. G. K. Stothert) seconded the motion, 
and it was carried. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report to be presented at the meeting of the Croydon Gas 
Company next Friday, the Directors congratulate the proprietors on 


the continued satisfactory growth of the undertaking ; the sales of gas 
showing an increase of 9°45 percent. on those for the first half of last year. 
The Bill promoted by the Company received the Royal Assent on the 
24th of June ; and the concern will henceforth bear the shorter title of the 
‘* Croydon Gas Company.’’ The price of gas in the Carshalton district 
having been reduced by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from Michaelmas last, 
the rate of dividend the Company are entitled to pay on the Car- 
shalton capital (the ‘‘C’’ stock) is increased under the sliding-scale. 
The period of ten years fixed by the Act of 1894 within which the price 
of gas in that area was to be not less than 6d. per tooo cubic feet in 
excess of that in the Croydon district, expired on the 30th of June. A 
clause was inserted in the Company’s Act of this year providing that 
the difference in price between the two districts should, from Mid- 
summer, be reduced to 3d. fer 1000 feet, and that not later than 
July 1, 1907, the price in the two areas should be uniform. With the 
view of encouraging the use of gas for motive power, the Directors 
have decided that from Michaelmas next an allowance of 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet shall be made on gas so employed. They have also decided 
to allow discounts of from 24 to 5 per cent. from the accounts of large 
consumers, according to the quantity used annually. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue from 
the sale of gas in the six months ending the 30th of June was £64,216, 
compared with £59,192 in the corresponding period of last year; the 
rental of meters, stoves, and fittings produced £5829, against £5160; 
the sale of residuals brought in £19,787, against £17,700; and the total 
receipts were £89,915, compared with £82,131. The manufacture of 
gas cost £43,855; distribution, £12,375; and management, {2982—the 
total expenditure being £67,841, compared with £62,196. The balance 
carried to the net revenue account is now £22,073, against £19,935 this 
time last year; and the sum available for distribution is £23,018, com- 
pared with £18,084. The Directors recommend dividends at the rates 
of 144, 114, and 10 per cent. per annum on the three classes of stock, 
less income-tax. The payment of these will absorb £17,999, and leave 
£5019 to be carried forward. There were employed 31,839 tons of coal, 
3 tons of cannel, and 439,584 gallons of oil, for a make of 502,776,000 
cubic feet of gas, of which 464,889,900 cubic feet were sold and 
470,732,100 cubic feet accounted for. The estimated quantities of 
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residual products were : Coke, 19,105 tons; breeze, 5685 tons ; tar, 
424,773 gallons ; and ammoniacal liquor, 963,146 gallons. From the 
last-named product 344 tons of sulphate of ammonia were made. 


a, 
—— 


BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 





Valuation of Gas-Works for Assessment. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the Bell Hotel, Bromley—Mr. ALEXANDER Dickson in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. W. Amos) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN Said he thought it augured well for the stability and 
prosperity of the undertaking that they were continuing their progress 
steadily half year by half year—each time adding to the previous make 
of gas and the effective power and condition of the plant and the works. 
In the six months ab sang last, the increase in the make of gas was 
nearly 4,000,000 cubic feet, as compared with the first half of last year ; 
and the yield per ton of coal carbonized was well maintained. They 
might perhaps have discovered in their examination of the statement 
of accounts that the total quantity of gas sold during the half year was 
5,200,000 feet more than in the first half of 1993 ; and the unaccounted- 
for quantity was consequently reduced by 1,400,000 cubic feet. They 
would be also glad to learn that the automatic meter supplies, which 
were being still extended, had contributed 2,200,000 feet of this in- 
crease. Not only were they seeking to enlarge their field of operations 
in this respect ; but in orderthat all their consumers might be able to 
utilize the lighting power of the gas more efficiently, and so more 
economically, the Company were offering them the advantage of having 
their burners periodically examined by some of the Company’s com- 
petent workmen for the small—he might say nominal—quarterly charge 
of 3d. per burner; and, in addition, they were offering to supply new 
burners, when desired, at cost price. They had, further, pointed out for 
the information of those interested, that a modern incandescent gas- 
burner would give a light of from 18 to 24 candles per foot of. gas con- 
sumed, and that with a pennyworth of gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet they 
could obtain a lighting power equal to 504 candles; whereas a penny- 
worth of electricity from a new electric glow lamp would only give, at 
5d. per unit, lighting power equal to 50candles. Toa man who studied 
his own pocket, and the light he wanted and got, this comparison was 
ten to one in favour of the incandescent gas lighting system. While 
the inspection of the burners on the terms they were now offering to 
the consumers would not be directly remunerative in profit, but entail 
charges on their funds, they felt confident that the relative cheapness 
and general usefulness of gas for brilliant illumination would be there- 
by established, and that the additional facility it presented for cooking 
and heating purposes would, in that combination, ultimately secure for 
it the largest measure of public support. The next suggestion he had 
to make to them was that the financial position, upon the balance-sheet, 
was very reassuring. The capital expenditure had been relatively 
small, and probably would be for atime; the capacity of the plant 
being well ahead of to-day’s requirements. The only additional work 
in hand at the present time was the erection of a cooling apparatus for 
better reducing the temperature of the gas after leaving the retorts. 
Its cost would be about £1800; and its provision was expected to be 
productive of advantages in other directions, which would render the 
outlay an economical one. But while this was so with new structural 
works, it must not be overlooked that in the matter of working capital 
money had also to be provided for the expenditure on meters, pipes, 
stoves, fittings, and the fixing of them, in connection with the automatic 
supplies. This wascharged to a separate capital suspense account, and 
had already been a very considerable outlay. It was written down every 
half year; and it now stood in the balance-sheet at about £7500. Gas 
and meter rentals had increased by £589, although the price of gas in 
the first and heavier quarter to Lady-day was 1d. less than in the 
corresponding period of last year. Of coke, they had sold a larger 
quantity at a lower price; but it had yielded {293 more. Rental 
of stoves and fittings had, of course, grown with new business; but 
the slight advantages from sales of tar and breeze were, he thought, 
about set off by the rather lower price of sulphate of ammonia. 
The half-year’s receipts amounted to £28,989, as against £28,063 
last year. On the other side of the account, coals carbonized 
had cost £35 less; but this covered also an additional 455 tons 
included in that payment. MRates paid were /1178, against £760. 
The income-tax reserve was £118 more, as they now charged each 
half year with its own burden, instead of charging it yearly; and 
they had not in the past six months repeated the good fortune of last 
year in getting back a return of overcharges on disputed disallowances, 
for the best of all reasons—that none had recurred. These, and other 
fluctuations in service charges, made the total expenditure £20,941, 
as compared with {20,219 last year. The net revenue balance was 
£8047; and deducting interest on mortgages, debenture stock, and 
bankers’ loans, there remained £7106, which permitted the payment 
of the same dividends as hitherto, and left £378 to be added to the 
balance of undivided profit, which would now amounted to £4236. It 
would be seen that the reserve fund stood at £7236. The Directors, 
during four years of as trying times as had ever fallen on gas directors, 
with dear fuel and dear money, had been applying their most careful 
discrimination, not only to maintain the unbroken sequence of the 
shareholders’ income, but also for lessening the load upon Com- 
pany and consumers consequent on the phenomenal increase in the 
cost of coal in the year 1900, when it appreciated to almost three times 
its previous value. Gradually—though not so quickly as they could 
have wished—the price of coal had been dropping. Just when they 
had got within 25 or 30 per cent. of the price at which it stood before 
the rise, and when they had restored the old price of gas, and 


strengthened the balance so as to be able to face the risks of charging 
a lower price for gas than had ever been previously adopted in thé 





history of the Company, they were surprised by notice from the 
Assessment Committee of the Union that they, having appointed a new 
Valuer, had increased the rating of the Company by no less than 60 per 
cent. of the valuation settled by them and their Valuer five years pre- 
viously. Needless to say, the Board protested strongly, and formally 
objected, with the best professional aid; but unfortunately with only 
this result—that the figures were reduced to an amount which would 
involve an increase of 40 per cent. upon the assessment of five years 
ago. According to this decision, the Company were called upon to 
pay additional rates to the extent of £700 a year, which was alone 
equivalent to between 134. and 14d. per 1000 cubic feet upon all the 
metered gas sold. He did not propose to refer in detail to the differ- 
ences of opinion between the Valuers on both sides; the matter being 
one in which the Company still had a right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. There was to have been a new Valuation Bill this year ; 
but the measure had gone over to a future session. Whatever else 
might come of it, it was to be sincerely hoped that means would be 
devised for cheapening the cost of having to contest such assessments 
and methods of valuation. In the case of public companies, the 
methods of valuation were peculiarly technical, and required much 
study to be ‘‘ apprehended of the common people.’’ But perhaps the 
constitution of a special tribunal to hear such cases, which could deal 
speedily with the latest inventions of the most cogent calculator, with- 
out subjecting the appellants to cruel costs, might after all not entail 
that the last state of the companies would be worse than the first. 
Indeed, the more one saw of the rating of gas and other companies, 
when the profits above acertain standard reverted so largely to the 
public as consumers, the more one wondered why the method of rating 
upon a structural rent, as in the case of an ordinary trader, and quite 
apart from the profit made from the business carried on, should 
not equally apply to companies. In fact, the method now adopted 
took out of the concern in rates money which would otherwise, by 
statute, revert to the consumers in diminution of the price of gas. 
As he had mentioned, their Company were now saddled with extra 
rates equivalent to from 14d. to 13d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold ; 
and had this exaction not been made, they would have been able to 
supply the consumers with gas at a reduction of 2d. per 1090 cubic feet. 
The new assessment operated from Lady-day until modified on 
appeal. The Directors were greatly disappointed ; but under the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, they felt that they had no alternative but 
to reduce the price by a single 1d.—that was, from 3s. to 2s, 11d.—as 
from Michaelmas. Those who had followed the remarks he had 
made, and the figures he had quoted, would recognize that in making 
this reduction, in view of the increased payments for rates, the Direc- 
tors were proposing to run a little risk of a temporary deficiency in the 
returns ; but still they were hopeful that increased business—and it 
had never yet failed them—would, with the aid of the undivided 
balance, fully justify the policy. They were sure that in the course 
they had taken consumers and proprietors alike would see evidence 
of a desire to promote the best interests of both. He concluded by 
moving the adoption of the report. 

The Deruty-CuHairMaAn (Mr. Bertram H. Latter) seconded the reso- 
lution, which was carried. 

On the motion of the CHairMAN, seconded by Mr. HuGu Wyatt, 
dividends were afterwards declared at the rates of 6 per cent. perannum 
upon the 5 per cent. ‘‘A’”’ ordinary stock and 44 per cent. per annum 
upon the 34 per cent. ‘‘ B” ordinary stock (both less income-tax). 

The CHAIRMAN said they now came to the special business of the 
meeting—namely, the granting of authority to raise further money by 
means of debenture stock. The remarks which he had already made 
with reference to the working capital of the Company would have pre- 
pared them for this resolution. The outlay which had to be incurred 
in providing automatic meter supplies was in itself sufficient to require 
special’ provision. Such special provision had not yet been made ; and 
therefore the Directors now asked for it. He moved—‘‘ That instead 
of borrowing on mortgage the sum of £3500, the remainder of the 
moneys which the Compary under their Acts of 1865 and 1879 are 
authorized so to borrow, and instead of borrowing on mortgage the sum 
of £4166 13s. 4d., the remainder of the moneys which the Company 
under section 18 of the Act of 1902 are authorized so to borrow, such 
moneys be raised by means of debenture stock ; that a further sum of 
£7666 13s. 4d. of debenture stock be hereby created accordingly ; that 
such stock bear a perpetual preferential rate of interest of £3 10s. per 
cent. per annum, payable half yearly on June 30 and Dec. 31 in each 
year, and be transferable in multiples of £10; and that the Directors 
be authorized to issue the same, in such amounts and manner, at such 
times, to such persons, and upon such conditions as they may think 
fit, _— always to the statutory conditions of issue relating to such 
stock.’’ 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to questions by Mr. Sutton, explained 
that the money would not be raised all at once, but from time to time 
as was found necessary. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors and the staff. 


_ 
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WEST HAM GAS COMPANY. 





Carburetted Water Gas and Reduced Illuminating Power. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Liverpool 
Street Hotel, on Tuesday last, under the presidency of Mr. J. LISTER 
GODLEE. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. G. Snelgrove) read the notice of meeting ; 
and the report and accounts (some particulars from which appeared in 
last week’s ‘‘ JoURNAL,’’ p. 418) were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, on rising, referred to the fact that this was the first 
time the meeting had been held in London, and said he thought the 
very gratifying attendance of shareholders showed that the step taken 
was arightone. There was not agreat deal for him to say on the pre- 
sent occasion, as there was only a half-year’s work before them. At 
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the winter meeting, of course, there were the accounts for twelve months 
to review, and so there was more to refer to. There were, however, 
some points deserving of their attention. In the first place, it was a 
great pleasure to the Board to be able to present a report which they 
could not but feel must be satisfactory to the shareholders generally. 
It would be seen that, after consulting those who knew best about such 
matters, the Board had decided that it would be better to raise the 
whole of the preference and debenture stock authorized at the last 
meeting as one transaction, rather than issue part in the spring and 
leave the rest until the autumn ; and he thought the result proved they 
did right. This left them at the present time with a large balance at 
the bank, most of which was on deposit, though much ot it would be 
required before the end of the year. Turning to the accounts, he 
might call their attention to the fact that the capital employed—which 
was one of the most important items in gas company matters—had 
been reduced to 12s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet sold, or 4d. less than 
it was a year ago, They had used 6410 tons less coal than in 
the corresponding half of 1993, and 398,000 gallons more oil and 
carburine; or, treating the oil as equivalent to the amount of 
coal that was usually considered to correspond with it, the con- 
sumption of coal and oil equivalent worked out at an increase 
of 1546 tons. And with this addition, they had made 7o million 
cubic feet more gas—namely, 655 millions against 585 millions 
—and sold 68 million feet more. ‘This pointed to most efficient and 
satisfactory management at the works. He might put it another way. 
They had this year made 12,257 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal and 
oil, and sold 11,535 feet per ton—or nearly 1000 cubic feet more per 
ton than in the corresponding half of 1903. He thought they 
would all agree that this was a very great increase, and one on which 
the Enyineer (Mr. John Clark) was much to be congratulated. The 
receipts from residuals were, of course, somewhat lower ; the smaller 
consumption of coal reducing the quantity of residuals produced, while 
the water-gas plant (which was largely responsible for the results he 
had mentioned) produced little, if any, residuals. In the present 
position of the Company, it was difficult to exaggerate the assistance 
which the introduction of this water-gas plant had been tothem. The 
number of ordinary consumers had increased by 755 during the half 
year, and that of automatic consumers by 2336. There were now nearly 
9900 slot consumers, as against 19,651 ordinary consumers; and they 
had something like 4000 applications forslot meters awaiting attention. 
Up to the present time, they had not found it practicable to do much 
more than keep this number from increasing. They had from 120 to 
150 applications a week ; and they practically had to tell people that 
they must wait a considerable time for an installation—in fact, they 
must take their turn. All gas shareholders appreciated what the use 
of incandescent burners was capable of doing for them. The system 
enabled everybody to obtain a better light; and it was making their 
roduct more useful, and making it do better work, than before. It was 
or a time diminishing the actual demand for gas; and this sounded like 
bad business. It was, however, the best theycoulddo. Solongas they 
could provide a better illumination at a cheaper price, it was impossible 
to do better business. The effects on the sales of gas of the growth in the 
number of consumers to which he had referred—in spite of the substi- 
tution of incandescent burners for flat flames—was that there was an 
increased sale of 12 4percent. It might be mentioned that the cost of 
collection in respect of automatic meters (which was a point that was 
always greatly talked about) worked out in practice at rather less than 
14d. per 1000 cubic feet; while that for ordinary consumers was just 
about $41. So that there was 1d. extra cost in getting in the money 
from the prepayment meters. On the expenditure side, there was a 
very slight apparent reduction in rates and taxes, which did not repre- 
sent any important diminution in these charges, but arose from an 
altered method of presenting the figures. There was actually a small 
reduction ; but he was afraid from the evidence before them—the large 
loss on the electric lighting undertaking, and items of that sort, which 
had to come on the rates—that any material relief in this respect could 
not be looked forward to very hopefully. The Board were engaged in 
another discussion with the local authorities as tothe assessment, which 
they had proposed to put up to an extent which the Directors did not 
think reasonable, They were therefore appealing against it; and he 
hoped for a satisfactory result. It would be noticed that there was a 
total increased expenditure of £7476; but there was included in this a 
charge of £12,108 for wear and tear of mains, meters, and stoves, as 
against £8204 last year, and £7568 was written off capital, as compared 
with £2548 in the corresponding period. Considering the large amount 
of wear and tear, and the heavy depreciation of ordinary and prepay- 
ment meters, stoves, and fittings which had been written off, it was 
very satisfactory to find the general result to be an increase in gross 
profit of £3295—namely, from £23,408 to £26,703. The Directors felt 
convinced that the safe way was to write off capital as fast as they 
reasonably could. These were the principal matters which called for 
attention at the present time. There was an available balance, as 
stated in the report, of £26,289; and after payment of the full 
dividends, there would be £5517 to be carried over to the next 
six months, or considerably more than at this time last year. He 
ought perhaps to mention that the new gasholder that was being 
erected on the Company’s land at East Ham—at the far end of their 
district—was rapidly approaching completion ; and he hoped when 
next they met it would be at work, and would be giving valuable help 
in storing gas and distributing it over their large area. Anyone who 
saw the extent to which houses were growing round this land would 
realize that the Company were to be congratulated on having secured 
the 40 acres when they did and at the price they did. When granting 
powers for the erection of new works, Parliament, of course, stipulated 
that they should not be put up within 300 yards of existing houses; 
but the moment they started building, the houses came up to the works 
—right up against the fences and the walls. Houses were cropping up 
all over the place; and they would in due time furnish consumers. He 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

The Drputy-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Thomas S. Geere), in seconding the 
motion, said that, considering the bad state of trade throughout the 
country, the Company had done well; and for this he thought great 
credit was due to their able Engineer. 





Mr. CLEVERLEY asked what the expense of the automatic installations 
was. The last time he put the question, the Chairman told him the 
cost was from £8 to {9 for each installation; and he wished to know 
whether any reduction had since been made. He also suggested that 
something might be done to improve the Company’s show-room. 

Mr. J. H. Brown remarked that no one could have followed the 
history of the West Ham Gas Company during the last few years, and 
the way in which their recent Bill was carried through Parliament (the 
raising of preference and debenture stock so satisfactorily), without at 
once realizing that the shareholders had a Board of Directors and 
officials of no ordinary ability at the head of affairs. Having been 
Engineer and Manager to a neighbouring Company for several years, 
and thus having had opportunities of seeing the Board’s policy carried 
into effect by their very able Engineer, he had always taken consider- 
able interest in the concern ; and though considered to a certain extent 
conservative in some respects, the West Ham Company, among the 
gas profession, was always held to be one of the best managed of the 
Suburban Companies. With the new Act of Parliament giving a re- 
duction of candle power and other advantages, on the very progressive 
lines of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, the Company could be 
said to have entered upon a fresh existence. The introduction of slot 
meters had already begun to be felt on the balance-sheet and distribu- 
tion expenses ; meters and stoves showing practically a 25 per cent. in- 
crease. There was no doubt that this slot meter business would grow 
enormously, and tend to establish the position nf the Company. The 
West Ham Company were practically the last Suburban Company to 
adopt the prepayment system ; and their district was such that the busi- 
ness would grow to an almost alarming extent. In faceofthestatutory 
reduction of the illuminating power, the adoption of carburetted water 
gas appeared to many to acertain extent inexplicable. Its effect on the 
balance-sheet wasalso very marked. It had reduced carbonizing wages 
from 414d. per 1000 cubic feet in 1903, to 3°63d. for the past half year. 
It no doubt accounted to a large extent for the reduction in the cost of 
purification by practically 30per cent., from 1°28d.too'8d. Onthe other 
hand, sulphate of ammonia was reduced by practically 30 percent., from 
152d. to 117d. Tar and coke had also suffered. But perhaps the 
bulk of this reduction was due to the effect of the markets; and taking 
the cost of oil into account, he personally doubted whether carburetted 
water gas could be said to have really effected any direct saving in 
manufacturing costs, and it would be that its adoption and extended 
use was due principally to its so-called collateral advantages. He had 
no doubt the Board considered they had amply sufficient reason for the 
adoption of this plant. There was one feature of the balance-sheet 
and of the works also which had always been a specially noticeable 
figure—namely, carbonizing. On the works, it had been brought to a 
fine art, and most excellent results were obtained ; and when they 
heard the Chairman state that they were making 12,257 cubic feet 
per ton, they would all agree that this was a most remarkable figure. 
He doubted whether among the Metropolitan and Suburban Com- 
panies there was another Company that could show such an enormous 
make and sale of gas perton. The figures of the balance-sheet, how- 
ever, put a different aspect on the concern. When he first took up the 
balance-sheet, he thought that an enormous waste was going on; for 
on referring to ‘‘ Field’s Analysis,’’ the West Ham Company showed 
a higher cost of carbonizing and greater charges for repairs and main- 
tenance than any of the other Metropolitan or Suburban Companies, 
with the exception of Mitcham. He suggested, therefore, that, in the 
interests of the concern, it would be advisable for the make and sale 
per ton to be shown on the balance-sheet, so that people could see how 
these high figures were to a certain extent accounted for. Turning to 
‘‘ Field’s Analysis’’ again, they would see that the average capital 
employed per 1000 cubic feet sold by the Suburban Companies was 
11s.; while that of the three Metropolitan Companies was 11s. 7d. 
The West Ham Company’s was 12s. 4d.; and it should be bcrne in 
mind that a new works was in course of construction, and the adoption 
of automatic installations had only recently been commenced. These 
two items would therefore largely increase the capital of the under- 
taking, and every possible item of needless expenditure would have to 
be guarded against if the position of the Company was to be main- 
tained. Taking the balance-sheet as a whole, the shareholders were 
to be congratulated ; and there was no doubt that when the new works 
were erected even better results would be obtained. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had been very interested in Mr. Brown’s 
speech. With regard to the adoption of water gas, he was practically 
right in his surmise that the Board had been influenced more by the 
collateral advantages than by any actual money saving. The question 
of show-room accommodation was under consideration; and they 
hoped to make some improvement in this respect. He could not say 
that up to the present time there had been any material reduction in 
the ccst of automatic installations, though the Engineer was always on 
the look out in this direction. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. H. C. PEL ty, 
dividends for the half year were declared at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum upon the preference and consolidated ordinary stocks of the 
Company. . 

The CuarrMAN said he had another resolution to move, dealing with 
the sums in which the debenture stock could be transferred. Hitherto 
they had stipulated that this should only be done in amounts of {100; 
but they were now advised that this was an inconvenient arrangement, 
and he therefore proposed that in future sums of £1 and multiples 
thereof be transferable. 

Mr. J. J. GrirFitHs seconded this, and it was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, proposed by Mr. T 
H. GEERE and seconded by Mr. H. TANNER, ended the proceedings. 


- — 





The Dunfermline District Committee last week let two other con- 
tracts for work in connection with the supply of water to the new Naval 
works at Queensferry. These are for the construction of conduits. 
For the section from Glendevon to Dunfermline a tender for £22,092 
has been accepted; and for the section to the south of Dunfermline a 
tender for £23,050 has been accepted, 
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PROVINCIAL GAS COMPANIES. 


Encouraging Day Consumption at Cardiff. 

At the ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Cardiff Gas Company 
on the 4th inst., the Chairman (Mr. C. H. Williams), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said he had the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing good progress in all directions. Not only was there a large 
general increare in the sale of gas, but the slot-meter installations, 
which had augmented in number very rapidly, had caused a great 
demand for gas for cooking purposes, and thus the day load was now 
specially provided for. The Board had taken a new departure in fixing 
a special low rate for gas used by engines for motive power; and they 
were sanguine that, in an important commercial town like Cardiff, a 
wide field for day consumption was open to them. When large manu- 
facturers became aware that they could obtain gas for their power at 
something over 2s. 4d. per 1ooo cubic feet, a large demand wculd 
result. The reduction to all private consumers of another 1d. per rooo 
cubic feet, to take effect from the 24th of June last, brought down the 
price lower than it had been for some years. The Directors were 
encouraged to take this step because of the largely increased sale that 
had followed the reduction made in Sep‘ember last. A further conces- 
sion in price, which he was certain would give satisfaction to the con- 
sumers in the suburban districts, was a voluntary reduction of 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, in addition to the 1d. already taken off. The Chair- 
man also explained several other matters of interest, including the new 
system whereby the gas-cookers rented to ordinary consumers may be 
bought outright on easy terms, on the three-years instalment system. 


Making and Sharing Profits at Chester. 

At the 72nd ordinary general meeting of the Chester United Gas 
Company, the report presented showed a balance of £4053 standing to 
the credit of the profit and loss account; and the Directors recom- 
mended the declaration of an interim dividend on the ordinary stock 
at the rate of 24 percent. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman (Mr. John Gamon) said the first point in the accounts that 
offered scope for comment appeared to be what might be termed the 
benighted policy of the Corporation in withdrawing gas-lamps from 
the streets. These withdrawals had been continned during the past 
half year. He ventured to think that in doing this the Corporation 
were behind the age. If they had given the Company liberty to 
improve the public lighting of the city, as they had offered to do, they 
would have saved the ratepayers’ pockets, and acted more in accord- 
ance with the accepted policy of all large towns. The accounts showed 
that the Company had paid off £1750 of the debt upon the retort- 
house, which was satisfactory ; and it was confidently hoped that the 
whole of the debt would be wiped off by the end of the year, and 
that the Directors would then be in a position to consider the advisa- 
bility of lowering the price of gas. The profit-sharing scheme was 
working very much to the advantage of the Company. The tone of 
the workmen, and the energy and economy they displayed in making 
their work as efficient as possible, were telling very much in the Com- 
pany’s favour. The total distribution of profits during last year had 
amounted to £508 14s. 2d., of which £374 6. 1d. remained to thecredit 
of the employees as their savings, besides £110 of ordinary gas stock 
which had been purchased by them. The fact that as much as £80 of 
the stock belonged to five of the men showed their appreciation of the 
profit-sharing scheme. After payment of the dividends, there would 
remain £125 to be carried to the credit of the Company, which was 
£72 in excess of what they carried forward last half year. The report 
was adopted. As mentioned last week, an interesting feature of the 
meeting was the recognition of the services of the Secretary (Mr. 
James Pye), by granting him a pension of £300 a year on his retire- 
ment after having been 50 years with the Company. 


Combating Electricity at Malton. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Malton Gas Company last Wed- 
nesday, the report presented showed that the sale of gas is increasing, 
notwithstanding that the position of the undertaking has been challenged 
by the establishment of the Northern Counties Electricity Supply 
Company for the public and general lighting of the town. However, 
the Company have always adopted a liberal policy, and they are con- 
tinuing to conduct their business on these lines. The Chairman (Mr. 
H. W. Pearson) explained that when their Act was obtained in 1880, 
they were given an initial price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet with the 
sliding-scale. They had never raised the price above 4s.; on the 
contrary, they had steadily reduced it until now it was proposed to 
bring it down to 2s. 6d.—a reduction since the Act was obtained of 
1s. 6d., or 374 per cent., while in the same period the average dividend 
to the shareholders had only been about 1 or 14 per cent. more than it 
was prior to 1880. That the Company could and would, with incan- 
descent gas, supply a better light than the Electricity Company, and at 
from one-third to one-half the cost, was certain. The electric light no 
doubt had certain advantages for particular purposes ; but they had to 
be paid for at a price from two to three times that which was paid in 
Malton for an equivalent illuminating power in gas. A dividend of 
6? per cent. was declared. 


Increasing Prosperity at Tunbridge Wells. 

The Chairman of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company (Alderman 
W.H. Delves) had the gratification of reporting to the shareholders 
last Wednesday a considerable increase of 7? million cubic feet, or 
64 per cent., in the quantity of gas sold in the past six months; the 
principal portion being in the first quarter of the year. The effect of 
this was to raise the gas-rental by something like {1060. The pre- 
payment meters also increased satisfactorily ; and 103 were fixed 
during the half year. Alderman Delves remarked that, considering 
they had been actively employed for several years in the promotion of 
this particular branch of their business, he thought they might con- 
gratulate themselves that it still showed a growing tendency. Some 
two or three years ago they adopted the system of maintenance ; and 
it had given great satisfaction to the consumers who used incandescent 
burners. Over 5co had availed themselves of it up to the end of the 





half year just closed. They were now putting in new sulphate of 
ammonia plant, of an improved type and of greater capacity than the 
old ; and they hoped it would be more economical in working. They 
had made a contract for their coal this year at 6d. per ton less than 
last year; and this on 20,000 tons came toa large sum. The price of 
oil, however, had gone up very considerably ; and they would have to 
pay 7d. a gallon more curing the current half year. The Company 
had made steady progress; and they entered upon the second half of 
the year with good prospects. Dividends at the rates of 114, 9, and 
84 per cent. were declared out of the £5253 available for distripution. 


A Good Record at York. 

In the six months ending the 3oth of June, the consumption of gas 
in York was 4°82 per cent. more than in the corresponding period of 
1993, and was the largest the Company have had to record in any half 
year of their existence. There were 1470 yards of additional mains 
laid, 468 meters were put in for new consumers, 692 additional cookers, 
142 gas fires and boilers, and 1172 additional lights fixed by the Com- 
pany’s own workmen, beyond those which had been supplied by other 
gas-fitters. The revenue was £42,379, and the expenditure £33,322; 
leaving a balance of {9057. The amount available for distribution at 
the recent half-yearly meeting was {9275; and the Directors recom- 
mended its appropriation as follows: Payment of interest at the rate 
of 34 per cent. per annum (less income-tax) on {£25,000 borrowed 
money, £416; payment of dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on £40,000 of preference stock, {762 ; and on £370,000 of con- 
solidated ordinary stock, £7045—leaving a surplus to be carried forward 
of £1052. In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman (Mr. 
J. kk. Hill) referred to the increase of 4°82 per cent. in the consump- 
tion of gas as all the more satisfactory in view of the loss the Company 
had had to bear by the North-Eastern Railway Company having 
extended their own gas-works, and so decreased by a considerable 
quantity their consumption of the York Company’s gas. While the 
Directors would have been glad to retain the custom cf the Railway 
Company, they could not but feel some satisfaction that the loss was not 
due to the substitution of a rival illuminant, and was, in fact, another 
testimony to the value of gas as acommodity. The extension of incan- 
descent lighting also diminished the quantity of gas used, and so con- 
tributed to make the increase the more significant. The report was 
adopted. 


_ — 
—— 


GAS CO-PARTNERS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





‘If this admirable example is at a!l widely followed—and in course of 
time it is bound to be the almost universal practice —you will have done 


more for the efficiency of British industry, and the happiness and unity 
of England, than all the politicians put together.’’ These are the words 
of Earl Grey in a letter to Sir George Livesey, in which he regretted his 
inability to be present at the celebration last Thursday, of ‘‘the most 
important step ’’’ taken in applying the co-partnership principle to gas 
companies, and expressed very earnestly his good wishes to the co- 
partners. The ‘‘celebration’’ was the annual dinner at the Crystal 
Palace given jointly by the Directors of the South Metropolitan and 
South Suburban Gas Companies to the employees of the two concerns 
—not to all, but each year to different representative co-partners. 
They have to ‘‘ take turns,’’ as it were, at being present. On this 
cccasion the number who sat down to dinner—Directors, officers, men 
and wives—was, to be exact, 402; and if Earl Grey could have been 
present, and seen and heard, he would have been fortified in the con- 
victions so well stated in the quotation, and would have emphasized 
them at greater length than he was able to do in his letter. 

Of course, Sir George Livesey was in the chair; and at the ends of 
the long rows of tables, lined on either side by the happy faces of the 
men and their wives, were noticed from the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany: Mr. J. Ewart, Mr. J. Mews, Mr. H. Austin, Mr. J. Butcher, 
Mr. C. T. Drumgold (Directors, the three latter beirg the employee 
representatives on the Board), Mr. Charles Carpenter (Chief Engineer), 
Mr. Frank Bush (Secretary), Mr. J. Tysoe, Mr. A. F. Browne, and Mr. 
W. D. Hunter (Engineers), and Mr. H.C. Sims (the Secretary of the Co- 
Partnership Committee) ; from the South Suburban Gas Company: Sir 
Fortescue Flannery, M.P., Mr. Charles Hunt (Directors), Mr. S. Y. Shou- 
bridge (Engineer), Mr. Charles M. Ohren (Secretary), and Mr. Jones, 
the Secretary of the Co-Partnership Committee. Next to Mr. Ohren 
sat his father and predecessor in office (Mr. Magnus Ohren), looking 
stronger than a year since, and happy in being in the midst of old 
fellow-workers and such joyous surroundings. Mr. Charles Tanner, of 
yore Chief Foreman at the Old Kent Road Works of the South Metro- 
politan Company, and now on the ‘‘ retired list,’’ was also present. 
This is sufficient to show that the past and present were well repre- 
sented; and that it was altogether quite a united family party. The 
dinner was well served by Messrs. J. Lyons and Co., Limited. 

After the repast, there were two toasts, and several votes of thanks, 
all being accompanied by some good speeches. The first toast was 
‘‘ The King,’’ whom the Chairman appropriately described as ‘‘ the 
Peacemaker.’’ The second toast was ‘‘ Prosperity to the South 
Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas Companies.’’ Remarking 
upon the alteration of the name of the latter, Sir George stated that the 
change in title was not made because they disliked the name of 
‘* Crystal Palace.’’ The Company, as a matter of fact, owed a great 
deal to the Crystal Palace; but people would not give the Company 
their propername. They had three words in their title—'‘ Crystal Palace 
District ’’ Gas Company ; but people always dropped the ‘‘ District.’’ 
They had therefore now got a name with only two distinguishing words 
in it, ‘‘ South Suburban,’’ as in the case of the ‘‘ South Metropolitan.’’ 
He asked those present to join him in wishing prosperity to both Com- 
panies; and he did so for this reason, because they were both engaged 
in a useful work—a work that was necessary for the welfare and comfort 
of the public. Therefore they might consider themselves engaged ina 
work that was both necessary and useful; and they might be proud of 
it. Artificial light was a necessity of the present day, and they were 
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providing an artificial light that the public wanted, and which they 
showed they wanted by the way they used it. Sir George illustrated 
this by referring to what had been done in the slot-meter business. It 
was, he said, only about twelve years since that they began this system ; 
and now the two Companies had fitted up 180,000 working-class 
dwellings with slot meters, fittings, and cooking-stoves. This was a 
great benefit and boon totheseconsumers. He did not want his people 
to get too exalted an opinion of the importance of their work ; but 
there was another thing that they might claim—that it was a work that 
was carried on fairly for the benefit of all parties interested. The con- 
sumers were treated fairly by the system under which both Companies 
worked. If they could reduce the price of gas, they were allowed to 
increase their dividend. Theconsumers, however, got about six times 
as much as the shareholders. This was perfectly fair. If they could 
reduce the price by 1d. per tooo cubic feet, the Companies could 
increase their dividend by about 2s. or 2s. 6d. per cent. This identified 
the interests of two of the parties. The sliding-scale came into opera- 
tion, so far as the consumers and shareholders were concerned, nearly 
thirty years ago; but it was not extended to the employees until, in the 
case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 1889, and, in that of the 
South Suburban Gas Company, in 1893. The first bonus that was 
distributed by the former was in 1890, and by the latter in 1894. This, 
it was considered, completed the matter. It made all three interests 
identical ; and this was the ideal of good trading. Good trading was not 
a system which ‘‘ beggars my neighbour,’’ but a system which ‘‘ benefits 
my neighbour ;’’ and the Companies were now conferring a benefit all 
round. If the employees were simply paid a wage, the system would 
not be complete, because the simple wages system was not sufficient to 
make the identity of interest to obtain the greatest prosperity. Having 
said this much, it would convince those present that in asking them to 
wish prosperity to the two Companies, he was not asking them to do what 
was unreasonable. He had hoped to have had a nobleman with them 
on this occasion. He referred to Earl Grey; and it was something to 
have a nobleman in his position taking a real interest in the co-partner- 
ship system. (Sir George read the letter from Earl Grey from which 
the extracts are taken with which this review of Thursday's proceedings 
opens.) His Lordship recognized that they were doing something im- 
portant. By ‘‘they’’ he (Sir George) meant the Directors, the officers, 
the men, and their wives; and he went on tosbow how the wives could 
help their husbands to improve their position by encouraging them to 
save their bonuses, At the meeting of the South Metropolitan Company 
the previous day, a shareholder had said that the country might be 
divided into two classes—employers and employed ; and he added that 
the two had in the past been kept at arm’slength. Now what had their 
co-partnership system done? It had brought employers and employed 
together. They were now allemployers and employed. ‘‘ You,’’ said 
the Chairman, ‘‘areall shareholders, as shareholders you are employers, 
and yet you are all employed. You cannot have much better unity than 
this.’’ The result had been one of which he had never dreamed. The 
employees of the South Metropolitan Company had over £225,000 in 
the Company—nearly a quarter of a million of money; while the em- 
ployees of the South Suburban Company, which was only one-tenth 
the size of the South Metropolitan Company (that was to say, doing 
only one-tenth of the business), had done as well, perhaps a little better, 
in proportion, for in eleven years they had got £20,500 in the Com- 
pany. Therefore the employees of the two Companies had invested and 
on deposit in the two concerns close upon a quarter of a million of 
money. This was an enormous sum; and it was due entirely to this 
co-partnership principle. If they had not started it, this money would 
not now have been in existence. It had not come out of the pockets 
of the shareholders or the consumers, because, he was happy to say, 
that the greater part of the Companies’ people put their hearts into 
their work, feeling an interest in their respective Companies, and were 
doing their duty, and in this way they had created what they possessed. 
All they asked and expected was that the men should do their duty. 
Nelson’s great signal was: ‘‘ England expects that every man will this 
day do hisduty.’’ Butagreater than Nelson had said : ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ It was the 
duty of employers and employees to do the one to the other exactly the 
same as they would wish to be done by if their positions were reversed. 
This had been done to a great extent in these two Companies ; and the 
result was this large amount of money which had been produced by the 
better work, by the carefulness, by the desire to save time and money, 
and by the interest taken in the concerns by the employees. The dis- 
appointing thing was that so few followed them. The Commercial 
Gas Company had adopted the principle, and so had the Chester and 
Newport (Mon.) Gas Companies. He (Sir George) was often told that 
the principle was not applicable to ordinary business ; but it is easily 
applicable (they had proved) to the gas business. But the gas com- 
panies would not apply it. Hedid not know why. If they were wise, 
they would, because he could say this, that now difficulties about labour 
never entered into the heads of the Directors or officers of their own 
Companies, and, far from wishing to displace labour, they were only 
too glad to be able to employ as much as possible. 

Reply was made to the toast on behalf of the South Metropolitan 
Company by Mr. Mews, and on behalf of the South Suburban Com- 
pany by Mr. Charles Hunt. The former gentleman stated that the co- 
partnership system seemed to have got rid of all difficulty that was 
formerly opposed to working people saving money; and Mr. Hunt 
could find no reason to doubt that the co-partnership system had 
greatly contributed to the success of the South Suburban Company. 
They looked forward to the approval of the shareholders next day to 
the completion of the scheme by the proposed admission to the direc- 
torship of nominees of the employees. They had every reason to 
believe that, whoever might be nominated would—having regard to 
the experience of the South Metropolitan Company in this respect— 
not consider themselves simply as delegates of their class, but that they 
would take a broad interest in the Company’s affairs ; and he could 
say, on behalf of the present Directors, that they would greatly welcome 
their co-operation. He also expressed the hope that Sir George would 
be spared to preside over many gatherings similar to the one in which 
they were taking part that day. It was here mentioned by the Chair- 
man that the amount of money distributed by the two Companies 





under the co-partnership system this last July was: By the South 
Metropolitan Company £34,400 (next year it would be quite £40,000) ; 
and by the South Suburban Company, it was £2500. 

Then came the turnof themen. It fell to Mr. Whitehead to propose 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, on the part of the 
South Metropolitan employees, for the invitation to the festival, and 
for allowing them to continue to participate in the co-partnership 
system. He expressed, as a working man, some surprise that more 
companies had not taken up this system. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Beard. Then came another resolution, proposed by Mr. Seage, 
in which the men heartily tendered their thanks to Mr. Carpenter, Mr. 
Bush, and the clerical staff. Mr. Carpenter, the proposer said, was a 
man whom any body of workmen would be proud to follow; and Mr. 
Bush they all regarded as an old friend. This proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Earp. For the South Suburban Gas Company, Mr. H. Glass 
moved a vote of thanks to the Chairmanand Directors. He remarked 
that, before the profit-sharing system was started at their works, it 
had never once struck him that he would be the proud possessor of 
stock in the Company. He also stated that his stock stood in the 
joint names of bis wife and himself; and this was a great safeguard 
against the temptation tosell. This brought from the Chairman the 
observation that he was happy to hear this reference to the wife being 
aco-partner. He was pleased to say that a large proportion of the 
men in the South Metropolitan Company, as well as of the South 
Suburban, had their wives’ names also on their stock certificates. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. W. Pilcher. Then Mr. J. Hirst imparted 
information as to the working of the benevolent and widows’ and 
orphans’ funds at the Vauxhall works; and he urged their adoption at 
the stations where they were not in existence. Mr. Charles Tanner 
made an animated speech ; and then Mr. Austin (one of the Employee 
Directors) had a shot at the ‘‘so-called’’ socialists, who had been 
throwing dirty water on their cc-partnership system. What it had 
done had eclipsed anything that the Socialists had ever accomplished, 
or would ever accomplish. He also mentioned that the dividend on 
the stock of the South Metropolitan men for last half year amounted 
to £3020. 

Then succeeded the acknowledgment of the votes by the ‘chief 
officials of the two Companies. From Mr. Carpenter fell the view that 
co-partnership was the beginning of a new era for what was called (for 
want of a better name) the working class. Co-partnership, too—he 
was going to say had made men of them; but this was not true. What 
was true was that co-partnership had enabled them to develop as men. 
This time last year, subsequently remarked Mr. Bush, they were con- 
gratulating themselves on being possessed of £190,000 in the South 
Metropolitan Company ; to-day, their stock exceeded £225,000. It 
had been said by some who were hostile to this system that the bulk 
of this stock belonged to the officers. He (Mr. Bush) knew this to be 
fallacious. But he had taken the trouble to get out the figures, and to 
divide that which belonged to the officers from that which belonged to 
the wage earners; and he thought they would be surprised to know 
that the latter in the aggregate held three-and-a-half times as much 
as the officers. These were the exact figures: There were about 45co0 
co-partners. It might be taken that there were about 250 officers: 
and this left 4250 workmen, who held, out of the £225,000, about 
£175,000—leaving £50,000 to the officers. The average holding of the 
officers was £200; and that of the workmen rather over / 40. 

A few remarks were introduced here by Sir Fortescue Flannery, 
M.P., one of the Directors of the South Suburban Company. He saw 
in the example of co-partnership which the two Companies had set up 
the germs of the social salvation of the workers of the country ; and he 
believed that the beginning that had been made, under the auspices of 
Sir George Livesey would go forward, and would be the means of 
entirely destroying the great evil that had for so many years attacked 
the prosperity of British industry, and that was the unrest and want of 
peace between employers and employed. Later in his speech, he 
stated that, in checking over the register of proprietors of the 
South Suburban Company the previous day, he was delighted to find 
what a large number of the men had associated their wives’ names 
with their own as joint holders of stock. Another remark that met with 
great approbation was to the effect that the Chairman had spoken of 
being disappointed because there was not a nobleman present; but 
‘‘we have,’’ said Sir Fortescue, ‘‘ as good a nobleman in our Chairman 
as we want.’’ Concluding his remarks, he sincerely hoped the two 
Companies would go on setting an example to the whole industrial 
world. 

A few observations were made by Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, and then 
the Chairman replied for himself and his fellow-Directors—concluding 
his remarks with the words: ‘‘ You are doing a great work for 
England. Go on, and prosper.”’ 

The rest of the day was spent in the pleasures provided by the 
Palace, together with one short re-union in the same dining-room for 
tea. The weather was not so brilliant as would have been preferred ; 
but the happiness of the ‘‘co-partners’’ was as adamant against 
weather influences. 


- 
——— 


Gas-Pipes and Water-Works Extensions in Dublin.—At the last 
monthly meeting of the Dublin Corporation, a serious complaint was 
brought forward by one of the Labour members regarding the un- 
necessary opening of streets in the carrying out of the North City 
water-works extension scheme. It was pointed out that the surface of 
some four or five streets had been unnecessarily broken up. Another 
member said it was because the workmen were misled by the maps 
showing where the gas-pipes were. Alderman Cotton (the Managing- 
Director of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company) said 
these were not the maps of the Gas Company. With regard to some 
of the streets, it was actually pointed out to the Corporation officers 
where the gas-mains were; but, in spite of this, the men persistently 
went on with the work. He blamed the supervisors and not the men 
for what was done. Even supposing the Corporation had no maps, 
all that had to be done was to go to the Gas Company’s offices, where 
full information was available. The Council decided to call for a 
further report. 
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BISHOP’S STORTFORD COUNCIL AND THE GAS-WORKS. 


Report by Sir George Livesey. 


The Bishop's Stortford Urban District Council having manifested a 
desire to acquire the undertaking of the Bishop's Stortford Gas Com- 


pany, the Clerk (Mr. T. Swatheridge) was instructed to submit the 
following points to Sir George Livesey, and request his opinion 
thereon : (1) The condition of the Company's works ; (2) the probable 
maintainable profits; (3) the capability of the works to maintain 
profits ; (4) the advisability of acquiring the undertaking; and (s) 
generally on the terms of purchase. His report was duly sent in, as 
follows. 

From such information as I have been able to obtain, and from an 
examination of the accounts, I think it may fairly be assumed that the 
works are in good order, and fully up to their work. My opinion in 
this report is based on that assumption. 

I see no reason to doubt that the profits earned in the three years to 
June 30, 1903, can be maintained. The gross profit of the revenue 
account was: To June 30, 1901, £1646 14s. 6d.; to June 30, 1902, 
£1596 12s. 5d.; to June 30, 1993, £1716 18s. 1d.—notwithstanding the 
drop of 4d. per 1000 feet, from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. from July 1, Igor, 
amounting to about £480 on the gas sold. The profit only fell {50 in 
the next year ; whilein the following year it rose £120. I should much 
like to know the figures for the year just ended; but they are not yet 
obtainable, thovgh they will very soon be forthcoming. In addition to 
the dividends of 5 and 54 per cent., and payment of interest on deben- 
tures, the Company added {£400 each year to the reserve fund. This 
they can do no longer under their new Act, except by foregcing divi- 
dend. They will therefore be entitled to divide this £400, supposing it 
to be earned, which would bring up the dividend to nearly 74 per cent. 
—the figure to which they are entitled uncer the sliding-scale of their 
Act. Whether they do so or not, it is certain that in the event of going 
to arbitration they will produce evidence to prove that they can make 
and maintain sufficient profit to pay their full dividend of 74 per cent. 
under the sliding-scale; and they will probably be able to prove it to 
the satisfaction of the Umpire. If so, the figures will stand thus: The 
ordinary capital is £22,000, on which a dividend of 74 per cent. 
amounts to £1650; 4 per cent. on the {1000 preference capital amounts 
to £40, making £1690. I think it very probable that the Company 
will make this amount of profit plus the interest on the debenture stock 
and on temporary loans; but not having seen the last year’s accounts, 
which are not yet made public, and probably are not made up, I 
can only form the opinion from a review of their past working. I 
feel, however, justified in advising you that, in all probability, the 
Company will be able to show that they can maintain a profit af:er 
paying interest of £169). 

The question of the advisability of purchase involves two impor- 
tant considerations: (a) Whether it will be to the advantage of the 
ratepayers, and (b) whether it will be to the advantage of the con- 
sumers of gas. As to the ratepayers, it is possible the price to be 
paid may be such that it will be impossible to make both ends meet 
without raising the price of gas or keeping it up at a higher figure 
than the Company would havedone. But the only object of purchase 
that occurs to me is that, after paying all charges incident to the manu- 
facture of gas, with interest, sinking fund, &c., there may be a 
good surplus to be used in aid of the rates. That is, the con- 
sumers of gas are to be charged such a price as will provide this 
surplus profit. On this point two questions arise: Are such surplus 
profits like'y ; and, if so, would it be just to the consumers of gas to 
make these surplus profits? In short, would it be just to make the con- 
sumers of gas not only pay their own ordinary rates, but also contri- 
bute towards the rates of others? The interests of the ratepayers and 
of the consumers of gas are antagonistic, and the latter usually goto the 
wall; whereas witha gas company under the sliding-scale, as is the case 
at Bishop's Stortford, the interests of the Company and of the con- 
sumers are identical, for every reduction in the price of gas entitles the 
shareholder to an increase of dividend. If, as is very likely, the Com- 
pany should soon be in a position to reduce the price to 3s. 8d., the 
shareholders would be entitled to a dividend of 8 per cent. Sliding- 
scale company management tends to reductionsof price of gas, whereas 
municipal management tends to keep up the price in order to obtain 
surplus profits in aid of rates. Considering the price the Council 
would probably have to pay, I do not think any surplus profits are 
likely, except by increasing the price of gas. This answers both 
questions marked (a) and (b). The purchase would be to the advant- 
age of neither ratepayersnor consumers. Unless the accounts for the 
year to June 30 last show that the profits I have assumed as likely 
cannot be maintained, and until that is shown, I must stand by the 
figures given under question No. 2. I take £1690 as the figure, and, 
have now to deal with the number of years’ purchase an umpire would 
give. It would not be so low as 25 years, considering the strong posi- 
tion of the Company and recent precedents; for I am not aware that 
anything so low has been awarded. On theother hand, I do not think 
it would be higher than, if so high as, 28} years’ purchase. A very 
moderate figure would be 27 years, or (say) including the 24 per cent. 
for compulsory purchase, 274 years. Then— 
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And there may bea loan from bankers or an issue of preference stock ; 
but on these points I have no information. 

At what rate can the District Council raise the money? The last 
issue of London County 3 per cent. stock was at 90, or at the rate of 
£3 6s. 8d. percent. Taking 33 per cent. as a safe figure for Bishop’s 
Stortford, and adding (say) 1 per cent. for sinking fund, the annual 
charge on the £57,183 will be £2573. The Company will be abie to 
pay 74 per cent. interest on its ordinary capital, 4 per cent. on the 





£1000 of preference capital, 4 per cent. on the £7208 of debenture 
stock, and (say) {60 as interest on temporary loans at a charge (£1690 
interest on capital, £288 on debenture stock, and the £60) of £2028, or 
£535 less then the charge to the Council. The £535 represents about 
4d. per 1000 cubic feet on the price of gas. Therefore, if my estimate 
is correct, the consumers will have to pay 4d. per 1000 cubic feet more 
to the Council than to the Company to make both ends meet ; and if 
the Council want surplus profits, the difference will be greater. Even 
if the purchase price were as low as £50,000, which would, of course. 
be based on a lower estimate of maintainable profits, still the Council 
would need some {400 a year more than the Company, or about 3d, 
more per 1000 cubic feet from the consumers. In all these cases of 
transfer, I fail to see any consideration for, or allusion to, the interests 
of the consumers; and as one in whose gas company management 
during a long life the interest of the consumers has always been an 
important consideration (I was the author, thirty y ears ago, of the sliding- 
scale as applied to gas companies, and I proposed it for the mutual 
benefit of both parties), I feel it right to put their position before you 
in your consideration of the question of purchase. 

In a subsequent letter, Sir George Livesey allowed for the Directors’ 
fees as a possible saving. On this point he wrote: ‘‘ £105 is charged 
in the accounts of the Gas Company which the Council, of course, will 
not have to pay. But whether they would save the money is another 
question ; for a good Board of Directors would certainly earn their fees, 
especially with a man among them so well up in gas matters as Mr. 
Burton. - If the Council could find an equally good Committee, they 
should do equally well; but they would lack the’strong motive of self- 
interest and the stimulus of the shareholders that influence a Board of 
Directors. 

The members of the Council put a number of questions to Sir George 
Livesey on the subject of his report ; and at the close of the interview 
he promised to send a supplementary report on the works. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH GAS AND WATER MAINS 
BY ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 





(Concluded from p. 412.) 


We conclude to-day our report of the arbitration between the East 
London Water-Works Company and West Ham Gas Company and the 
West Ham Corporation, with referance to a dispute as to the necessity 
for alteration of the gas and water mains and services in consequence 
of the laying down of a tramway. 


The Case for the Corporation. 


Immediately on the conclusion of the evicence for the Gas Company, 
witnesses were called on behalf of the Corporation ; the first being Mr. 
H. W. Greaves, Chief Assistant to the Town Clerk, who stated that 
when it was resolved to promote the Bill of 19co (under which the 
tramway was to be constructed), the Council decided to pave the whole 
width of the road at the same time that the tramway was put down. 
Mr. Mcon objected to this evidence; but Mr. Danckwerts said that it 
was most material. The suggestion was that the mains should be 
laterally moved outside the tramways; and part of the complaint was 
of the concrete. He intended to show that the Corporation had long 
before resolved, under the Public Health Act, to do the concreting out- 
side the tramways over the whole of their roads ; and consequently it 
was of no advantage to shift the main so far as the concreting was con- 
cerned. This was his point—to prove that they could not get away 
from the concrete by a lateral deviation. His whole case depended 
upon this. 

The next witness was Mr. G. F. L. Foulger, the Chief Distributing 
Engineer of the Gaslight and Coke Company, who stated that he had 
under his charge a district of some 63 square miles, containing over 
2000 miles of cast-iron mains. The Company had mains in West 
Ham ; but they had not taken any proceedings under the Act of 1900, 
though they were served by the Corporation with a similar notice to 
that given to the other Companies. Owing to experience of steam- 
rollers, it had been his practice to shift the service-mains under 
the foot-ways whenever possible. They had also mains beneath 
tramways, and a large number of various sizes under concrete. 
In the Metropolis, they had a great number of obstacles to en- 
counter in laying their mains. First of all, there were the under- 
ground railways—not the ‘‘ tube’’ railways, which were at a great 
depth—and then there were the water-mains, fire-hydrants, gullies, 
house-drains, underground urinals, fire-alarm wires, hydraulic pipes, 
electric cables, and telephone wires. Much greater obstacles than 
tram-rails joined together by cross-sections had to be encountered. 
When tramways first came into use, he feared: that they would be a 
great hindrance to a gas company’s business ; but in practice this was 
not borne out. In connection with the Company’s mains under tram- 
ways, he could not say that he had had any difficulties with regard to 
repairs. Of course, if he were going to lay a main for the first time, he 
would not elect to go undera tramway. He thought the question was 
entirely one of cost. He was bound to say, however, that he was 
unable to appraise the value of the additional cost of dealing with any 
cases of an escape-from a main, &c., where there was a tramway. As 
a matter of fact, his Company had never made a claim on a tramway 
company for any additional cost they were put to, because they had a 
difficulty in saying there was any extra cost. He did not agree that a 
pipe running longitudinally and parallel to the rails was a great cause 
of difficulty. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Moon, witness admitted that in his 
district in London where there were tramways there were duplicate 
service-mains, one on each side of the street, so that they never 
required to carry their services across the tramways. There were, 
however, in the district mains which ran longitudinally under the 
tramways; and when they had to repair them, they stopped the 
tramway traffic—or rather, they arranged with the tramway company 
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to put in a ‘‘ turnout,”’ so that if there was (say) an escape under one 
line of rails, both the up and down traffic could be taken over the other. 
He could not say whether a ‘‘ turnout ’’ could be put in between two 
electric lines, as in his Company’s district. there was not a single 
electric tramway. He said there was practically no difference in the 
cost of the repair of trunk mains if they were under a tramway forma- 
tion. The presence of the rails had not affected him appreciably in 
any way which would enable him to make a charge, or which had 
increased the cost of dealing with escapes. They did not take up the 
rails, as their presence over the hole made in the ground did not inter- 
fere with the work. The depth of the mains varied; but the average 
where repairs had been done under a tramway would be 2 feet. As 
to service-mains, he strongly objected to these being in the roadway at 
all; he thought they all ought to be under the footways. But sup- 
posing they were in the roadway, he did not think it was more expen- 
sive to repair them when there was a tramway. It was more expensive 
to deal with the service connection, because there might be difficulties 
as to the drilling apparatus; but with regard to repairs on mains, he 
did not consider there was any difference in dealing with those under 
tramways. If the main wasright in the centre of the road, it would be 
altogether clear of the metals. Supposing the men were in thecentre 
of a tramway track, they could work just as well there if the trams 
were passing, because the trench would be deep enough for the men to 
stoop down. Some of his Company’s pipes were 4 feet in diameter ; 
and very often they had to make a hole 12 feet de2p, in order to get 
down underneath to locate the exact spot. 

Mr. James K. Bock, the Borough Electrical Engineer for West Ham, 
explained what the Corporation intended to do. He said that in the 
streets where the tramways were to be, they were laying under the foot- 
ways cables for the supply of current; both the alternating current 
cables for lighting and the continuous current cables for power being 
in the same trench. The top of the pipes into which the cables were 
to be drawn was generally from 12 to 18 inches from the underside of 
the paving. This was their intention. They were 4 inches outside 
diameter ; and in many cases there were four layers; so that at the 
outside they occupied 18 inches. He had shown Mr. Clark where he 
intended to lay the pipes, and the amount of room taken up by them 
in the footpaths. He also explained that the pipes could be raised or 
lowered a few inches, if necessary, to meet his requirements. 

Mr. J. G. Morley, the Borough Engineer of West Ham, also spoke to 
the fact that the Corporatior all along intended to concrete the whole 
width of the roads. The requirements of the Companies appeared to 
him to be quite unnecessary ; and as the road would be concreted right 
across, practically nothing would be gained on the ground of facility 
of access by moving the pipes from underneath the tramways. 

The next witness was Mr. W. M. Murphy, who stated that in his 
25 years’ experience of the construction and maintenance of tramways, 
he had never had a claim of this kind made. He had never seen any 
difficulty whatever in connecting gas or water mains with a house, or 
taking out gas and water mains and replacing them, or in doing any work 
which was done before the tramways came there. He had had a case 
where he had to lower a main, in connection with the London (Southern) 
Tramways. There they went under a bridge where there was not suffi- 
cient headway ; and they had to lower the surface of the road and 
expose and lower the main. Where concrete was put on a road which 
was previously macadam, there was little extra expense in cutting 
through 6 inches of concrete, beyond what would be incurred in 
dealing with a similar depth of macadam; and this was, so far as he 
could see, the whole additional outlay imposed on the water, gas, or 
sewer authority. He thought there was no necessity for the lateral 
diversion of gas or water pipes in order to bring them outside tram- 
way construction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moon, witness said it appeared to him from 
reading the Ilford case that the decision was given under a misappre- 
hension of what the construction was. 

Mr. Stephen Sellon said that he had laid down many hundreds of 
miles of tramways; and he had never known such a claim as the 
present one. No danger arose to gas and water companies through 
the laying of tramways. The very fact of putting down a large bed of 
concrete over existing pipes was in itself a great method of protection 
beyond what previously existed. Taking a street where the traffic was 
very heavy, undoubtedly the safest position for the pipes was under- 
neath where the tramway was to be laid, in view of the existence of 
the concrete. A tramway, when constructed first, had its superstruc- 
ture on concrete ; and then it had rails, generally equal to something 
like 100 lbs. a yard, which distributed the weight of the vehicle over 
the whole of the area on which the car passed. It would therefore be 
found that the crushing strain which would be due to ordinary traffic 
(such as a heavy traction engine, which in some cases weighed quite as 
much as a tram-car loaded) would be much more likely to damage 
pipes in the road than would be possible in the case of a tram-car. 
The distributed weight of a tram-car over the ground occupied by it 
was many tons over each wheel; and it worked out at something like 
one-sixth of a ton over each square foot of concrete. The crushing 
strain on an ordinarily constructed road worked out from 1 to 3 tons 
per square foot; whereas the crushing strain of a mass of concrete 
6 inches thick, over the same area, worked out at from 80 to 100 tons 
per square foot before it could be damaged. There was therefore a 
very much larger margin of safety by putting concrete over the pipes 
than could be had in the ordinary macadamized or manufactured road. 
Mr. Cripps said that his case was based solely on the question of access 
to the pipes for the purposes of repair, and soon. He certainly was 
not going to suggest that underneath a tramway was not a safe place 
for a pipe, so far as its actual security was concerned. The examina- 
tion of the witness was thereupon directed to this point, and he said 
that the difficulty of access was merely cutting through the concrete. 
In a road concreted all over, this would be just as great on the 
margin as under the tramway construction. The demand for 
duplicate mains on either side of the road was most unjustifiable. 
Such a demand could only be made on a tramway company if it 
could be shown that the pipes would be in danger; and then 
the parties might enter into a friendly arrangement to decide what 
would be the best course to adopt. Obviously, the tramway company, 








in case of danger, would have to lower the pipes to a position at which 
danger disappeared, or else they would have to adopt some other 
method, which was very often a matter of arrangement. There was 
nothing special in the construction under consideration to impede the 
supply of water or gas. If a pipe was found to be endangered, they 
had either to lower it or protect it in some other way ; and while doing 
so, if it necessitated the removal of a pipe, the tramway authority had, 
under a heavy penalty, to provide some other means of keeping up the 
flow unimpeded. The difficulty of tracing a leak was no greater if a 
pipe was under a tramway than in the concreted margin of the road. 

In cross-examination, witness was requested to explain himself on a 
certain point; and he said that, in constructing tramways, they were 
often asked by gas and water companies to consider the question 
of their pipes before laying ; and assuming that the tramway autho- 
rity had to move the pipes, and assuming it was agreed that they 
might be endangered, the point as to whether the pipes should be 
lowered or deviated was entirely one for arrangement between the 
parties. There had been many cases in which, when he had come to 
the conclusion, in a narrow street, that the mains had to be moved in 
consequence clearly of being too close to the surface, he had thought 
it advisable to agree with the gas and water companies that he would 
move them to the sides of the road; but in such instances the com- 
panies concerned had always met him, in so far that they had given 
him their views. He had very often gone to the expense of making 
the trench for them ; but it was obviously a matter of arrangement, and 
not of demand. Under certain conditions, he was quite ready to 
admit that it would be better for both parties to have the pipes outside 
the tramway construction ; but in the case of a road that was con- 
creted over, he did not think it would be of much assistan¢e to gas and 
water companies—he did not see any real advantage. The tramway 
authority might receive a little benefit, because it would absolutely pre- 
vent them from being called upon to stop their traffic. 

The Engineer to the tramways, Mr. J. E. Waller, explained the 
scheme, and detailed the correspondence he had had with Mr. Bryan. 
He admitted that if a pipe was going to be endangered by the tram- 
ways, he was bound to alter it; and he said he was perfectly willing to 
do so. There was absolutely nothing in the circumstances likely to 
endanger the gas or water mains; and as regarded the question of 
access, there was no difference at all, except if the pipe happened to 
run longitudinally under the rail for a considerable distance. Then 
there would, when access was wanted, be a little more expense. If he 
had thought it necessary to alter any pipes in the interests of the Cor- 
poration, he was, under the Act, given powers to doit. He thought the 
setting fire to gas by sparking at the wheels was a purely imaginary. 
danger. With regard to the Companies’ requirements, he said that 
in respect of a tramway 84 miles long, it was requested that 6} miles of 
new mains should be laid and 7% miles laterally diverted ; so that for 
every mile of tramway laid, the Corporation were called upon to carry 
out on the average nearly 1? miles of work in connection with the gas 
and water mains. Not a single one of the requirements was suggested 
because of danger; it was all apparently a matter of convenience. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Moon, witness said that so long as the 
actual construction of the tramway did not affect or interfere with any 
of the pipes, the Companies had no right to claim anything from the 
Corporation. He had written to Mr. Clark to the effect that where 
any gas-main would be under the portion of the roads occupied by the 
tramways, and the depth from the top of such main to the surface of 
the roadway would be less than 2 feet, he should be prepared to recom- 
mend the Corporation to bear the expense of either lowering the main 
or diverting it laterally, as might be found desirable. This was, how- 
ever, a concession to avoid legal action; and as he had not succeeded 
in that, he withdrew his offer to divert any mains. He could not go 
looking for the pipes; and the Company were unable to tell him where 
they were. He was perfectly willing to be made responsible for 
altering pipes that he found within the depth of his tramway work ; but 
he did not think that he ought to have an undefined liability in respect 
of any pipes that hereafter might be discovered, and which he had 
never seen to be under his tramways, It therefore came to this, that if 
the pipes were lower than 1 ft. 1 in. below the surface, he was not to 
be under any obligation to alter the position of them. He agreed that 
when a rail was dirty, there might be sparking from the wheel. Ifthe 
Gas Company were put to any extra cost in making a service connec- 
tion across a line of tramways, they would get their remedy under the 
Tramways Act. So far as he was able to construe section 32, this 
seemed to him to be clearly set fortb. 

Re-examined by Mr. Danckwerts, witness said that, a month before, 
he had written informing Mr. Clark that he had come across a branch 
main the top of which was less than a foot below the surface of the 
road, and that he was prepared, on behalf of the Corporation, to pay the 
expense of lowering this pipe so far as it extended under the tramway. 
He asked whether the Company would be prepared to do, at the 
expense of the Corporation, the work required in connection with this 
and similar pipes; and Mr. Clark replied that, as the arbitration was 
to be heard very shortly, he objected to any interference with the mains 
in the meantime. 

Mr. Alfred Baker, the Tramways Manager to the London County 
Council, said that, so far as his experience went, he did not think there 
was any necessity for shifting the gas and water pipes from underneath 
the tramways, unless they were within a few inches from the surface 
of the road. 

Mr. H. E. Jones said that he had had considerable experience of 
tramways, and he had never found it necessary, acting for the Com- 
mercial Gas Company or other companies, to make any requisitions as 
to the lateral movement of pipes. They had, however, in certain 
places been lowered to admit a depth of concrete going over them 
where they were too near thestrface of the road. Where theconcrete 
was carried all over the road, there was, in his opinion, no greater 
difficulty with regard to access to pipes under a tramway than with 
those outside. Of course, concreted and paved roads were a formid- 
able trouble always. There was just the extra difficulty of the con- 
tinuous girder on which the wheels of the tramway ran, to the extent 
of 7 inches in width. This was a thing which was more or less fixed, 
and could not be moved without some expense; but it could be taken 
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out if necessary. Under the ordinary system of laying, there would be 
several arterial mains near the centre of the road; but they seldom 
leaked or required alteration or connections, and on the rare occasions 
when this had happened they had found great difficulty in showing 
much more expense. He did not think either the Wandsworth or the 
Commercial Company had ever made a claim for extra cost. He 
could conceive circumstances in which they would do so, and might do 
so yet; but hitherto this had not happened in his experience. The 
pipes for electric lighting (which were close to the houses, and some- 
times went very deep) were much more serious obstacles than tramways 
in the centre of the road, which were only about 2 feet deep at the 
outside. 

In reply to Mr. Cripps, witness said ihat if he were advising a water 
company who were going to lay down pipes for the first time in a road 
where there was already a tramway track, he would recommend them 
to be put outside the tramway works, unless the road was too narrow. 
They kept everything in its own road as far as possible. 

Questioned by Mr. Moon, witness admitted that in the case of the 
Commercial Gas Company they almost invariably had duplicate mains, 
so that they did not have to run the services across the tramway track. 
Unless the tramway could be stopped, repairs to pipes underneath 
would take longer. The men would have to come out of the trench 
when the cars passed; and, if the service was constant, they would 
always be stopping. He, however, took it that the tramway authority 
would have to pay for this. They could not ask gas and water com- 
panies to do their work in this sort of way without compensating them 
for the extra cost. 

Re-examined by Mr. Danckwerts, witness said this difficulty could 
be got rid of by working at night, and charging the additional expense 
to the tramway authority. When laying a pipe for the first time, the 
tramway being already in position, he would not put it down longitu- 
dinally under the tramway if there was room elsewhere; but in a 
narrow road he might be driven to it. 

At the commencement of the next sitting, the Arbitrator intimated 
that he was satisfied the putting down of the tramway did cause some 
injurious affection to the pipes of the Gas and Water Companies in 
regard to access. The question he was not satisfied about, either one 
way or the other, was whether the application now made was the 
appropriate remedy for the state of things the Companies had proved. 
By ‘‘ injurious affection,’’ he meant extra cost. Upon the point that 
appreciable extra cost in the future would be caused by the interposition 
of the tramway, he had quite madeup his mind. Mr. Danckwerts said 
it might be assumed that there would be some extra cost, but not to the 
extent suggested. 

The last witness was Mr. Hugh C. Godfray, Solicitor for the North 
Metropolitan and several more Tramways Companies, and a Director 
of some others. Until the Ilford case, he had never heard of a demand 
for lateral movement being made, except where there was an insuffi- 
cient depth for the mains —as, for example, in crossing over a bridge. 
So far as he knew, the Ilford case was without precedent. The ques- 
tion of extra cost of work due to the presence of tramways constantly 
arose ; and in all cases his Companies had paid them. In the case of 
the New River Company, they had a give-and-take arrangement which 
had worked well for many years. It was asimilar plan to that adopted 
by the vestries, who restored pavements for gas and water companies, 
and made a charge. 

Speeches of Counsel. 


Mr. Danckwerts, before addressing the Arbitrator for the Corpora- 
tion, said he was instructed to repeat what had always been conceded 
by his clients, and to say that they did not in the least recede from that 
position. The Corporation were willing to undertake (as they had 
always been, and had offered) to lower all gas and water mains which 
they might in the course of the construction of the tramway hereafter 
discover lying underneath the track, to a depth of 2 feet from the sur- 
face of the roadway, in the event of such pipes not already being laid 
at that depth; it being understood that this undertaking was not to 
cast any obligation on the Corporation to excavate to any greater depth 
than was needed for the construction of the tramway for the purpose of 
endeavouring to discover the pipes. This was what they had been 
willing to do all along. He then proceeded to deal with the Ilford 
case, which he said did not decide in the least what.it had been 
assumed to decide. The proper construction of the Act was not put 
before the Court in that case. Mr. Cripps had stated that the whole 
of the present case was one of access, and nothing but access; and 
should the Arbitrator find it necessary to deal with it as an access case, 
he (Mr. Danckwerts) should ask him to put his award in the form of a 
special case, so that they might clear up the question of law and clear 
up any difficulty which was caused by the Ilford case. Of course, the 
Ilford case came before the Court in a very peculiar manner. There 
was no appeal upon a question of law from an Arbitrator, unless it was 
one of jurisdiction. If he had been within his jurisdiction, no matter 
how erroneous the law which he had considered and directed himself 
according to, the Court could not in the least correct that. Learned 
Counsel then discussed the Ilford case at length, and contended that 
Major-General Hutchinson (the Arbitrator), rightly or wrongly, found 
as a fact that there was an element of danger involved. Therefore, his 
jurisdiction attached ; and the Court could not say that the particular 
way in which he dealt with the consequences of that danger was not 
within his powers. In the present case, he had all along been struck 
by what he might call the anxiety which was manifested on the other 
side to, as it were, protect the West Ham Corporation against the 
West Ham Corporation. The first paragraph of section 30 of the 
Tramways Act stated that: ‘‘ For the purpose of making, forming, 
laying down, maintaining, repairing, or renewing any of their tram- 
ways, the promoters may, from time to time, where, and as far as it is 
necessary, Or may appear expedient ’’—there was a distinction drawn 
in that part between necessity and expediency—‘‘ for the purpose of 
preventing frequent interruption of the traffic by repairs or works 
in connection with the same, alter the position of any mains 
or pipes for the supply of gas or water, or any tubes, wires, or 
apparatus for telegraphic or other purposes, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, and also subject to the following restrictions.’’ In 
other words, it became necessary for the tramway people to say 








whether they thought it either necessary or expedient in their own 
interest to prevent frequent interruption of the traffic by repairs 
or works in connection with the same to alter the position of any 
gas-main. Here the Corporation had considered both the neces- 
sity and expediency, and had come to the conclusion that it was 
neither necessary or expedient, so far as their purposes were 
concerned, to move them. All the Arbitrator had to consider was 
whether it was necessary. As regarded the East London Water Com- 
pany, the communication pipes did not belong to them; and the 
persons who ought to be before the Arbitrator with regard to existing 
communication pipes were the houseowners. With reference to the Gas 
Company, he thought he might accept it that the service-pipes belonged 
to the Company, and consequently the position was different. As to 
the facts, in all the streets where the concrete was already laid, the 
question could not possibly arise except as regarded the addition of the 
rail and the cross ties. The Corporation might have laid down the 
concrete under the Public Health Act entirely ; and then the arbitra- 
tion would not have arisen. The street was to be concreted all over, 
and therefore it would not be any use moving the pipes laterally. Then 
what difference did the rails make ? He submitted that at the very 
most it was a difference of the increase of cost; and the numerous 
practical people they had called had conclusively shown that the sug- 
gested difficulties caused by the presence of the rails had no existence 
at all really. It might be an increase of cost; but if it was a mere 
question of cost, there was no question of necessity. Cost did not in- 
crease the necessity, especially when it did not fall on the person whose 
necessity it was supposed to be. Therefore he submitted there was 
really no case at all. As to the suggested duplication of the mains, 
there was not one word in the Act about laying new mains. 

Mr. Cripps, for the East London Water Company, said the most 
important point, and the difficult point, although it seemed in substance 
decided by the I!ford case, arose as regarded the relationship between 
the parties—the tramway authority and any such company as a water 
company—under sections 30 and 32. In other words, it was necessary 
to reconcile the position, as regarded sections 30 and 32, and to show 
that they had come at the right time to get some general direction such 
as they were asking for. What was the real meaning of the Ilford case ? 
There were two directions in which, apparently, it was thought there 
might be difficulty of access, thereby interfering with the convenience 
of supply ; and in his finding, the Arbitrator first of all awarded the 
lowering ‘‘ to a sufficient extent to permit of service-pipes between this 
main and the houses on the side of the tramway remote from the main 
being laid so as to enable these service-pipes to be carried horizontally 
under the bottom of the trench in which the electric conduits are placed 
without having to cut through any concrete which may be used under 
the bottom of such trench.’’ Then, secondly: ‘‘ In those cases where 
the position of the gas-main is underneath the tramway, or so close to 
it that access to the gas-main could not be conveniently effected with- 
out interference with the tramway, the gas-main shall be moved laterally 
to such adistance as to enable such access to be obtained without interfer- 
ence with the concrete trench under the tramway.’’ When they came to 
the Lord Chief Justice’s decision on the case, it was perfectly clear, as 
a matter of jurisdiction—which was the main point argued in that case 
—that the Arbitrator was not limited to the question of injury to the 
pipes, or physical interference with them, but was to consider the con- 
venience as regarded future access for supply purposes. Of course, 
the Ilford case did not bind the Arbitrator at all. Passing on, Counsel 
said it was quite wrong to argue that the tramway traffic could be 
s opped for the purpose of conveniently dealing with repairs to pipes. 
There was power to stop the traffic in cases of absolute necessity, but 
not simply for convenience. His witnesses had stated that if the traffic 
could be stopped there would still be considerable interference; but 
this would be enormously enhanced if his view was correct, and they 
could not stop the traffic for repairs. 

Addressing the Arbitrator on behalf of the Gas Company, Mr. Moon 
referred to the offer made by Mr. Danckwerts on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, that where, in the course of the excavation, which was only 
an excavation of 1 foot below the road, pipes of the Gas Company 
were discovered, they would be lowered until they were 2 feet below 
the surface of the road. It was, he said, not proposed by the Cor- 
poration, even in cases where mains had to be lowered, to deviate 
them. Admitted that in some cases the mains might have to be lowered, 
were there not instances in which it was to everybody’s interest that 
they should be not only lowered but deviated too? Of course, he did 
not accept his learned friend’s suggestion on behalf cf the Corporation 
that only those mains should be dealt with which were found in 
the course of the 1 foot excavation, because his own admission showed 
that all pipes ought to be lowered to the extent of those when they were 
lowered 2 feet below the surface; otherwise he would not have given 
an undertaking to lower those which he did discover to the extent of 
2 feet. Therefore he should submit that, on their own showing, where 
pipes were within 2 feet of the surface they ought to be lowered ; and, 
in the exercise of the Arbitrator’s discretion, to be deviated laterally, 
and deviated in everybody's interest, if they had to be moved at all. 
Of course, it might be in some cases that there were pipes even more 
than 2 feet from the surface which ought to be deviated laterally to 
afford convenient access; but where they were less than this depth, 
they must be dealt with in some way. 

The Arbitrator: ‘‘ It has all along been admitted by the parties: 
‘True, there may be inconvenience, but that can be measured in 
money,’ and it is only a question of time. As Mr. Eaton said, at 
Sheffield they do it at three times the expenseat night. What is easier 
in the world than that you should be paid three times the expense ? "’ 

Mr. Moon: ‘‘ Most things, no doubt, can be met by money ; but it 
is yourself only that would have power to alter the removal.’’ 


The Award. 


After reciting the sections of the Tramways Act of 1870 bearing upon 
the proceedings, and the circumstances under which he came to be 
appointed Arbitrator between the parties, Mr. Lyttelton decided that 
the Corporation ought not to be required, before laying down the tram- 
ways, to execute all or any of the alterations suggested to the Com- 
panies’ pipes, &c. He also directed that the Companies should pay the 
Corporation their costs of the reference and of the award. 
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OMAGH GAS-WORKS PURCHASE. 


The Omagh Urban Council had before them at their last meeting 
several matters relating to the acquisition of the gas-works of the town. 


The Special Gas Committee reported that they had arranged to obtain 
on loan from the Ulster Bank a sum of £1788 2s. 1od., which was the 
amount of the taxed costs involved in opposing the Gas Company’s 
Bill in Parliament and obtaining the Bill promoted by the Council. 
The loan, which was to bear 4 per cent. interest, would be repayable in 
ten half-yearly instalments of principal and interest ; the first payment 
to be made on the last day of February next. The loan was formally 
sanctioned ; the Chairman remarking that everything was now in order 
for the Council to take up the proper working of the concern. A 
member who had given notice to rescind a previous resolution by which 
it had been determined to traverse the Arbitrator’s award fixing the 
purchase price of the works was not present to move his motion, and 
the matter was adjourned. 

The question was also naturally referred to at the ordinary meeting 
of the Gas Company on the 4th inst. The Chairman (Dr. Fleming) 
remarked that the shareholders would see from the short report which 
had been issued to them that the Arbitrator had upheld his first award 
of £26,880. This amount the Directors considered a fair award, but 
by no means more than they were entitled to, considering the value of 
the undertaking. Mr. J. Hepworth, their Consulting Engineer, was 
then asked to give his views on the prospects of the works; and he 
said he could reiterate what the Chairman had stated. The works 
were in capital condition, and were being wel) managed; and they 
could all look forward to this year being still more prosperous than the 
last, whether for the Company or for the town. The sale of the works 
had been forced on the Company; but, at the same time, when the 
town was determined to have the gas supply in its own hands, he could 
honestly say that it was getting an undertaking which, if it were well 
managed (and there lay the crux of the whole matter), would in a very 
short time clear its own way. The amount which the Company had 
been awarded was not more than 24 years’ purchase of their present 
profits; and this was a low price compared with transfers elsewhere. 
If he were to give his evidence again to-morrow, he would not abate 
one penny from what he had previously stated as the value of the 
undertaking. He considered the town was getting a thoroughly good 
investment ; and the Company were securing a sum which, while not 
full value, was one they could accept. The Directors’ report and 
balance-sheet were then adopted, and the standard dividend of 5 per 
cent. was declared. 


- — 
ate 


HESSLE DISTRICT COUNCIL AND THE GAS-WORKS. 





The question of the advisability of acquiring the undertaking of the 
Gas Company was further discussed at the meeting of the Hessle 


Urban District Council on Monday last week. Ccrrespondence was 
read from the Council’s London Agents and from the Gas Company ; 
the latter now stating that they did not desire to sell their undertaking, 
and that it was their intention, prior to the Council approaching them 
with the view to purchase, to apply for statutory powers, and that a 
Provisional Order or Act would be promoted in the ensuing session. 
Having regard, however, to the powers possessed by local authorities 
with reference to the supply of gas, and the possibility of the Council 
being able to impose on the Company an obligation to sell when statu- 
tory powers were applied for, the Directors would not, except with 
regard to the terms of purchase, oppose the insertion of a clause in 
their Order to enable the Council to purchase the undertaking compul- 
sorily on proper terms, on condition that. the Council would undertake 
not to oppose the Company’s application, either before the Board of 
Trade or in Committee, except for the purpose of settling the terms of 
the purchase clause if not previously agreed upon. As the Council 
were not at present in a position to make a binding contract to purchase 
the undertaking, the Directors were advised that this would place the 
matter upon a proper basis. Further than this they were not at present 
prepared to go. After some remarks, it was decided that the Com- 
pany’s letter should be submitted to the Council’s Agents for their 
comments, and that a special meeting be held to deal with the matter. 
Meanwhile, a deputation from the Council will wait upon the Company 
to confer with them. 


_ 
iin alll 


SOUTHPORT CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





The Supply of Gas-Cookers. 


With reference to the proposed application by the Southport Cor- 
poration Gas Committee for permission to borrow a further £5000 for 


the purpose of providing gas-cookers, &c., briefly referred to in the 
‘‘JoURNAL”’ last week, it may be noted that since 1895 the sum of 
£16.500 has been borrowed for this purpose—viz., £10,000 under the Pro- 
visional Order of that year, and two sums of {5000 and £1500 under the 
Order of 1899. Of the first loan, £6155 has been paid off; while of the 
second, £1348 has gone to the sinking fund. At the monthly meeting 
of the Town Council on Tuesday, Mr. Boyd objected to the part of 
the application which referred to ‘‘ heating purposes.’’ He said this 
matter had been discussed with the master ironmongers and gas-fitters 
in the town, and he understood the Gas Committee came to an under- 
standing with them not to enter into competition in regard to heating 
by gas. He should like to know whether the Committee still intended 
to carry on the competition, Mr. Trounson (the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) said that none of the money was intended to enable the 
Committee to indulge in competition by means of gas-fires, but was 
simply for cooking purposes. Mr. J. Hatch said that it seemed to be 
a very large sum to ask for; and he should like to know why it was 
required. The capital expenditure on the cookers was already con- 





siderable. He knew that plenty of them in the houses were not being 
taken care of ; he considered there should be some regard paid to their 
inspection. Mr. Holland thought the gas-stove business might be 
worked by arrangement with the various gas-stove makers without 
the Corporation putting their hands into their pockets. Mr. Trounson, 
in reply, said the cookers were being well looked after, and the Com- 
mittee had inaugurated a system by which every one, as well as the 
consumers’ fittings, in the whole of Southport and Birkdale, was being 
inspected by their own men specially told off for the purpose. The 
matter had exercised the minds of Gas Committees all over the 
country ; and the idea that it did not pay to provide gas-cookers was 
entirely exploded. With regard to the general upkeep of these appli- 
ances, the borrowing powers of the Corporation were limited to ten 
years. The bulk of their gas-cookers were as good to-day as when 
they were bought. He was satisfied that, with the ordinary treatment 
they received in Southport, at the end of ten years they would be 
almost equal to new; and he hoped the time would come when they 
would not require £5000 but another £20,000 for the same purpose. 
During the past six weeks they had taken orders for 1200 of one type 
of cooker—the slot cooker—and he did not know any other town in 
England that had done this in the same period; though they had put 
forward extra efforts. The recommendation of the Committee was 
agreed to. 


- -_ — 
——— 


THE DEVONPORT WATER ARBITRATION. 





A long time seems likely to still elapse before a final decision is 
reached in the matter of the Devonport Water-Works arbitration. 


The death of Sir Frederick Bramwell interrupted the proceedings at 
the stage when his decision as Umpire was about to be given; and 
though Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., the new Umpire, has applied his atten- 
tion to the case with much assiduity, he has naturally required con- 
siderable time in order to become acquainted with the details, which . 
involve points of considerable complexity. Fortunately for those on 
whom the burden of the costs will fall, Mr. Ram did not find it neces- 
sary to recall the witnesses who gave evidence before Sir Frederick 
Bramwell. This was at one time thought to be inevitable; but Mr. 
Ram came to the conclusion that the full record of the witnesses’ exa- 
mination, supplemented by personal inspection of the works, would 
put him in possession of a]l that could possibly be learnt on the points 
requiring his attention; and to this, as already reported in our 
columns, both parties agreed. The inspection was carried out two or 
three weeks ago; the Umpire being accompanied over the works by 
Mr. H. Francis, the Engineer to the Water Company, and by Mr. 
Lillicrap, the recently appointed Engineer to the Devonport Corpora- 
tion. Last week Mr. Ram made his award in blank, and it was sub- 
mitted to the Solicitors acting on behalf of the Company and the Cor- 
poration. When they and Counsel have satisfied themselves that no 
point has been overlooked, the award will be returned to Mr. Ram for 
the figures to be filled in. When the award is finally delivered, a 
legal point of considerable importance will remain to be argued in the 
Law Courts. This is the bearing on the valuation of the undertaking 
of the conditions under which a supply of water is furnished to the 
Admiralty ; and as it is possible that this matter may be carried to the 
House of Lords, December, 1905, is now named as the earliest 
probable date at which the works will be transferred to the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Ram’s appointment as Umpire, although it has caused 
delay in one direction, has had the effect of narrowing the legal issues 
originally reserved for decision by the Law Courts. Two points 
relating to back-dividends which Sir F. Bramwell was to leave for 
judicial decision have been considered by Mr. Ram, and effect will be 
given to them in his award. 


_—_ “ 
— 


RICHMOND (SURREY) WATER SUPPLY. 


The Negotiations with the Metropolitan Water Board. 


In the report of the proceedings at the Meeting of the Richmond 
(Surrey) Town Council on the 2nd inst., which appeared in the 


‘* JOURNAL ’’ last week, it was stated that a special report had been 
prepared by the Chairman of the Water Committee (Alderman Roberts) 
and the Town Clerk (Mr. F. B. Senior) in reference to the acquisition 
by the Corporation of the water-works and plant in the parishes of 
Kew, North Sheen, and Petersham, and the right to supply water, as 
vested in the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, and also to 
the reduction in the price of water supplied in bulk to the parish of 
Richmond. The report was a voluminous document, the preparation 
of which must have involved a large amount of labcur upon the 
compilers. After setting out the principal points involved in the nego- 
tiations, the results obtained were summarized as follows. 

1.—Abandonment by the Water Board of their proposal that Rich- 
mond should pay a proportionate part of the total amount of the 
purchase-money of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company’s 
undertaking, in the same ratio as the population and rateable value of 
the added Richmond area bear to the total rateable value of the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company’s whole district. Had the Water Board’s 
suggested basis been adopted, the purchase-money would have been 
increased by many thousands of pounds. 

2.—Adoption of the principle, contended for by the Corporation’s 
professional advisers—viz., that the basis of calculation for the pur- 
chase-money should be the capitalized value of the net revenue derived 
from water-rents in the added area of Kew, North Sheen, and Peter- 
sham, and that the Corporation should be entitled to be supplied in 
future by the Water Board with a sufficient quantity of water for the 
requirements of the added area at the prime cost of pumping, filter- 
ing, and delivering water to the districts on the constant system. 

3.—A reduction in the price asked by the Water Board (after they 
had consented to the principles demanded by the Corporation) from 


£50,000 to £35,000. 
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4.—The settlement of the price to be charged by the Water Board 
for the supply of water in bulk to Old Richmond was 6d. instead of rs. 
per 1000 gallons, the terms now agreed upon for the supply of water by 
the Water Board to the Corporation being set out in the agreement of 
May 18, 1904, section 2, as follows: ‘‘The Board shall, from the 
appointed day, supply to the Council water in bulk for use within the 
said borough upon the following terms: The Board shall, if required 
by the Council, supply 150 million gallons per annum ; and the Board 
shall also, if required by the Council, supply such further quantities of 
water in addition to the said 150 million gallons per annum as may 
be fixed by agreement, or in default of agreement by arbitration. The 
price to be paid by the Council for such supply shall be for the first 
75 million gallons the cost price to the Board, which is now agreed at 
2d. per rooo gallons; for the second 75 million gallons, the price shall 
be 6d. per 1000 gallons; and for any further quantities beyond 150 
million gallons, it shall be 6d. per 1000 gallons.”’ 

5.—The Corporation acquire, in addition to the exclusive right to 
supply water in future to the whole of the borough, including the added 
area, in perpetuity, the whole of the mains within the borough neces- 
sary to maintain the supply. The obligations of the Water Board are 
also of a permanent character. Certain questions, however, more par- 
ticularly as to the prime cost of the water, may, at the instance of either 
the Corporation or the Water Board, be revised within seven years ; 
but it is expressly provided that the prime cost shall in such case be 
limited to the cost of obtaining water from the River Thames only—thus 
safeguarding the inhabitants of Richmond from having to bear any 
portion of the burden of the cost of obtaining water for London here- 
after from other and probably distant sources. 


- — 
——— 


COLNE VALLEY WATER COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Bushey, on the 2nd inst.—Mr. C. E, Keyser in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. Verini) having read the notice of meeting, 
the report of the Directors, the principal features of which were dealt 
with in the ‘‘ JourNAL ’’ for the 26th ult., was taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, first explained 
that his occupancy of the chair was temporary, due tothe fact that Mr. 
J. R. Holland was obliged to leave England for family reasons, and 
then passed on to deal withthe accounts. The first thing he had to 
bring under their notice had reference to the water-rates. The total 
amount for the half year to the 30th of June was £16,162 ; whereas the 
item for the corresponding half of 1903 was £14,869. Comparing 
the one half year with the other, they found that there was an increase 
of £1293. Only once before had the increase been so large in the cor- 
responding period, and that was in the six months ending June 30, 
1899, when it reached the total of £1430. During the half year, 324 
new supplies had been added to the Company’s books ; and they were 
estimated to yield a total annual water-rental of £837. This was about 
equal to the average of the last few half years. With regard to build- 
ing supplies, at the meeting in February it was mentioned that the 
amount received for these in 1903 was £250 less than the average ; but 
since then building operations had been going on apace, and the total 
received was {€26, being a record half year. The previous largest 
amount was £616, in the first halfof 1899. Coming to the expenditure, 
the total cost of maintenance and management was £6495, against 
£6208 for the same period in 1903—being £287 more, of which {126 
was accounted for by increase in rates and taxes. As to the supply of 
water, the total quantity pumped was 378 million gallons, against 380 
millions in the preceding half year and 352 millions in the first six 
months of 1903. The population was about 71,000; and the average 
per head per diem for domestic supplies was about 23 gallons as usual. 
The Directors were able to propose a dividend at the rate of 8 percent. 
per annum on the ro per cent. maximum shares; thus keeping up the 
increase of 4 per cent., which had been the average annual rise since 
1898. To pay this 8 per cent., and the dividend on the 7 per cent. 
maximum shares, would absorb £8078. When they had reached the 
maximum Io per cent., they could begin to pay back-dividends on 
both the 7 and the ro per cent. shares; but they had to work up to 
this before they could do anything more with the 7 per cent. shares. 
The payment of the proposed dividend would leave them with a balance 
of £943 12s. 7d. to carry forward. As they had placed a further £500 
to the contingency fund, he did not consider any of their friends would 
think they were doing anything rash in suggesting this dividend of 
8 per cent. 

The Vice-CuHairMAN (Mr. A. Helsham Jones) seconded the motion; 
and, after a few remarks by shareholders, it was carried unanimously. 

The dividends recommended were then declared. 

Mr. HEPBURN moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, 
and staff, including the Resident Engineer (Mr. Blackburn). 

Mr. SNARE seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN briefly thanked the shareholders, and the 
meeting concluded. 


—_—_ 
———— 


DERWENT VALLEY WATER SCHEME. 





Visit to the Works. 


On Monday last week, a visit was paid by a large party, composed 
of members of the Sheffield Corporation and others, to the works of 
the Derwent Valley Water Board. Among those present were the 
Chairman of the Board (Alderman Gainsford), the Chief Engineer 
(Mr. E. Sandeman), the General Manager of the Water Department 
of the Corporation (Mr. W. Terrey), the Engineer (Mr. L. S. M. 
Marsh), and the Engineer at Langsett (Mr. W. Watts). The visitors 
were conveyed by special train from Sheffield ; and on arrival at Bam- 





ford they were divided into two parties. On reaching the Derwent 
reservoir, they spent an interesting and instructive 40 minutes in view- 
ing the work that has been accomplished and is in progress, and in 
listening to the explanatory details given by Alderman Gainsford. Of 
considerable interest was the ‘‘ fault ’’ which has caused the Engineers 
so much trouble. It is a curious convulsion of the strata—a wrinkle 
or contortion which runs down the whole length of the valley. There 
are many theories to account for it; but the one most generally 
accepted is that it is due to the enormous weight of the hills on either 
side of the valley pressing towards the centre, until thestrata had been 
broken and forced upwards. This was a difficulty which caused much 
anxiety ; and it became necessary to go to a very great depth in order 
to reach good solid rock that would be impervious to moisture. The 
reservoir will be 1? miles in length, will cover 168 acres, and havea 
capacity of 2000 million gallons of water. The dam in course of con- 
struction will be r1ro feet in length, with a maximum thickness at the 
bottom of 160 feet. 

From the Derwent reservoir the visitors went on to the Howden 
reservoir—the uppermost of the two—where operations have reached 
an interesting stage. The work was started in 1g0r. A huge gap, 
about 180 feet wide, has been excavated across the valley through 
which the Derwent flows along a diverted course; the foundations 
having been sunk to a depth of 68 feet below the river bed. Con- 
siderable difficulty was also experienced here in finding a sound rock 
bed bottom on which to erect the masonry dam. A satisfactory basis 
was eventually reached in the Youldale series of the carboniferous 
system. As a precautionary measure, to prevent water from fercolat- 
ing under the main body of the dam, a narrow trench, 6 feet wide, 
has been sunk on the north side of the foundation of thedam. This 
is carried down a further 20 feet, and is to be filled with concrete; the 
object being to form a water-tight concrete apron. The cutting of the 
recess for the narrow trench was done by two steam drilling machines, 
which made lines of holes 2 inches in diameter and a foot deep. An 
adaptation of the Lidgerwood overhead cable system is in use at both 
dams. Two heavy steel cables, each 7 inches in circumference—the 
largest spans being 1525 feet—stretch across the valley at a height of 
150 feet above the river. They pass over timber towers at either side, 
and are firmly secured to the solid rock of the hill. Along the cables 
is worked an endless rope, having attached to it a trolley, from 
which is suspended an iron skip for tke reception of the material as 
it is removed. The pulley carriage, over which the endless rop2 
passes to the drum, can be moved sideways within a distance of 50 
or 60 feet, and by this means the skip can be lowered to the precise part 
of the trench where it is required. When full, the skip is quickly 
raised into the air and drawn across the cable to the bank. The 
Howden dam is designed to form a reservoir having a water areu, 
when full, of 157 acres, and a capacity of 1886 million gallons. The 
lake formed will be a quarter-of-a-mile inlength. The dam, in common 
with all the others included in the scheme, will be of millstone grit, in 
large rough blocks; the spaces between being filled with concrete. 

On the return journey, a visit was paid to the Board’s village at 
Birchinlee, the population of which is between 2000 and 3000. All the 
navvies and workmen live there; and there are public buildings of 
all kinds. The journey being resumed agair, the party reached 
Ashopton, where tea was provided by Alderman and Mrs. Gainsford, 
to whom a hearty vote of thanks was accorded. In expressing the 
thanks of the officials of the Water Department, Mr. Terrey said it was 
not his intention to dwell upon the great interest Alderman Gainsford 
had always taken in forwarding everything relating to the progress and 
welfare of the city of Sheffield, his interest in the development of its 
water supply, or his ability, which had secured for Sheffield for the 
next forty or fifty years a pure, abundant, and cheap supply of water, 
upon which the prosperity and development of the city so largely 
depended, but he merely wished to refer to the kindness he had always 
manifested towards every member of the staff of the water undertaking, 
upon whose loyalty and zeal he might always depend. His (Mr. 
Terrey’s) only object was to express, on their behalf, their sincere thanks 
for the kindness of Alderman and Mrs. Gainsford in including the 
whole of the members of the staff in the invitation, and for giving them 
the advantage of inspecting the works, and spending so pleasant and 
interesting an afternoon. Alderman Gainsford, in returning thanks, 
said the present was a very opportune time for viewing the works, be- 
cause the visitors could see them in a most interesting stage, and appre- 
ciate the extent of the excavations. The dams would be built up step 
by step; but the whole scheme would not be finished for some years. 


_ — 
— 


TORPOINT DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 





Attention is again being directed to the necessity of providing an 
additional water supply for Torpoint and its neighbourhocd. The 


Urban District Council were informed last week by the authorities cf 
Devonport Dockyard that the erection of the new works in connection 
with the proposed gunnery establishment will commence next year, 
and a supply of 75,000 gallons of water a day will be required. The 
existing works are not capable of affording anything like this quantity 
and providing at the same time for the wants of the town; and a new 
scheme will have to be carried out. An attempt to deal with the 
matter was made by the St. Germans Rural District Council—in 
whose district Torpoint was formerly included. But difficulties arose; 
and in January last, in view of the separation of the Torpoint district 
then pending, it was decided to drop the matter. The idea of the St. 
Germans Council was to provide a scheme which would serve a wide 
area, the most populous parts of which are Torpoint and Saltash. 
Mr. G. R. Strachan was consulted, and he prepared a scheme which 
the Council agreed with, but which rather frightened them when they 
came to consider the question of cost. The source of supply chosen 
by Mr. Strachan was the Withey Brook, at Hawkstor Down, 24 miles 
from Torpoint, the average yield of which is 6 million gallons per day. 
Alternative estimates of the cost were submitted. In order to provide 
a supply of 120,000 gallons a day for Torpoint alone, the cost was 
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estimated at £21,500; while increasing the size of the main to deliver 
200,000 gallons a day would bring the cost up to £26,000. If the 
supply was increased to 300,000 gallons daily, and a branch main to 
Saltash was included, the cost would be £34,500. When Mr. Strachan 
found that the St. Germans Council could not proceed with the matter, 
he formally withdrew from the position of Engineer. His scheme, 
however, remains; and an attempt is now to be made by the Torpoint 
District Council to induce the Saltash Corporation to join in giving 
effect to it. Saltash is at present supplied with water by the Plymouth 
Corporation ; but the agreement will expire shortly, and the Saltash 
Town Council will then be in a position to enter into a new arrange- 
ment. Mr. Strachan’s calculations of the annual cost of his scheme 
were based upon the assumption that the money could be borrowed for 
50 years, and that the rate of interest would not be more than 34 per 
cent. On this basis, the cost of providing 120,000 gallons of water per 
day works out at £1440 per annum, and that of the larger scheme of 
300,000 gallons at {2400. It is probable, however, that the Local 
Authorities would have now to pay a little more in the way of interest 
on the money. 


_ 


RIVINGTON WATER-WORKS ARBITRATION. 


Monday, July II. 
(Before Mr. R. E. MippLeTon, M.Inst.C.E., Umpire.) 


At the Surveyors’ Institution to-day, arbitration proceedings were 
opened to determine the amount to be paid by the Corporation of 


Liverpool to Mr. W. H. Lever, of Lever Bros., Port Sunlight, for a 
portion of his estate at Rivington. In 1900, Mr. Lever acquired 2100 
acres of land in the Rivington watershed for £60,000, and subsequently 
presented 865 acres to the town of Bolton as a public park. Reserving 
41 acres for his own use, there were left 1687 acres which the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool seek to acquire to protect their watershed and main- 
tain the purity of their water supply. Mr. Lever, however, required 
£457,000 from the Corporation for these 1687 acres—which is more 
than seven times the price he paid for the whole 2100 acres; and as 
the Corporation thought this sum exorbitant, the matter was referred 
to arbitration—Mr. R. VicERs acting for the Corporation, and Mr. E. 
Boyte, K.C., for Mr. Lever. 

Mr. BALFour Browne, K.C., Mr. Pickrorp, K.C., and Mr. F. E. 
SMITH appeared for the Corporation; Mr. H. Asguitnu, K.C., M.P., 
Mr. T. G. HorrinGe, K.C., and Mr. E. Honoratus Ltoyp, K.C., 
represented Mr. Lever. 

Mr. ASQUITH, in opening the case, said Mr. Lever came before the 
Umpire to ask him and the Arbitrators to fix the value of the land which 
the Corporation of Liverpool had given notice to purchase under an 
Act passed in 1992. The Corporation had many years ago, under a 
scheme prepared by the late Mr. Thomas Hawksley, erected water- 








works at Rivington; and finding them insufficient for their needs, had 


gone to Vyrnwy. The area of supply of the Corporation was very 
large—115 square miles ; and the population supplied from the water- 
works numbered a million. Not only were the Corporation of Liver- 
pool supplied, but twelve other local authorities. At Rivington, near 
Bolton, the Corporation had constructed eight reservoirs, extending 
in a chain 5% miles long, and the water area of the reservoirs was 600 
acres. The Corporation purchased the land for the reservoirs, but 
left to Providence or gravitation the duty of sending the water into 
them. They realized the precarious and dangerous state of things—pre- 
carious because they had no control over the water supply, and dangerous 
because of the risk of contamination. The Corporation went to Parlia- 
ment after making some small purchases privately, to obtain power to buy 
up the remainder of the Rivington watershed. Mr. Lever came into 
possession of more than 2000 acres of land in the watershed in this way : 
He heard that Mr. Crompton’s estate was in the market ; and, beinga 
native of Bolton, and having an idea of benefiting his native town by 
presenting to them a park, he made an offer of £60,000 for the estate. 
He then heard that the Liverpool Corporation, who he thought were 
the natural people to buy it, were in the market; so he withdrew his 
offer. Being told, however, that the Liverpool purchase was aban- 
doned, he renewed his offer, and it was accepted. His object was to 
present to Bolton a park and also Rivington Pike, to build a bungalow 
for himself, and develop the district as a residential estate. He also 
purchased another 120 acres of land for about £12,600. The Corpora- 
tion thus desired to acquire altogether some 2260 acres of Mr. Lever’s 
property. In December, 1901, Mr. Lever made known his intention 
of giving to Bolton 400 acres for a park ; but the Corporation scheduled 
the whole of the area, as well asthe rest of Mr. Lever’s property. The 
Act of 1902 provided that the Corporation should have the land to be 
given to the Bolton Corporation, and Mr. Lever could lay out the 
park if he pleased; the Corporation to maintain it. Mr. Lever was 
also to retain his bungalow and 48 acres of land round it. Mr. Lever 
improved the roads on the estate at a cost of £10,685 ; and at the time 
of the notice to treat he was under contracts, which had not been com- 
pleted, to spend another {5000. He had spent altogether on the estate 
£107,372, not including the park, on which he had laid out £15,000, 
and the bungalow, which had cost him f{11,000. Mr. Lever claimed 
£457,000 from the Liverpool Corporation. The property had valuable 
amenities, and was in the midst of a growing district. Bolton hada 
population of 170,000, and was increasing year by year. Horwich was 
even nearer ; and within a 10-mile radius there existed a population of 
250,070. Counsel put it that for building purposes for good classes of 
houses the estate was an ideal one, and valuations would be put in to 
the effect that the land was worth £140,000, and the water on it, to 
which Mr. Lever had the right, £50,000. 

Mr. Lever was then called, and, in answer to Mr. HorripaGeg, stated 
that he first heard in July, 1899, that there was a possibility of pur- 
chasing the Rivington Estate. It was then owned by Mr. Crompton, 
whose agents, Messrs. Windhurst, told his agent (Mr. Thompson) 
that the Liverpool Corporation might want the land. He stipulated 
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that his name should not transpire in the matter; and he afterwards 
told Mr. Thompson not to make any offer. Subsequently, however, 
Messrs. Windhurst told Mr. Thompson that the Liverpool Corporation 
had withdrawn from the negotiations; and the outcome was that in 
January, 1900, he made a definite offer, which was accepted in the 
following March. His object in purchasing the estate was to give the 
lower lands to Bolton for a park, to make good roads, and develop the 
property. In rgor, the Liverps2l Corporation gave notice of their in- 
tention to apply foran Act of Parliament ; and in the session of 1902 
they promoted a Bill, against which he petitioned. He received no 
notice to treat till November, 1903; and he sent in his claim the 
following December. He had not then had hisestate valued by experts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BALFour Browne, witness said he adhered 
to his claim of £457,000. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: If you get this sum, and seeing that, 
according to your liberal calculation, you have only spent about 
£133,000—out of which you have given a park of gooacres to Bolton— 
do you not think you would be well paid ? 

Witness: I do not think you would think so. 

You are giving Boltona park at the expense of Liverpool ?—I am 
not prepared to put it on that basis. 

In further cross-examination, witness went on to say that, as Liver- 
pool did not buy the land, he saw the possibility of developing it for 
building purposes. About 95 per cent. of the stone used for making 
the roads came from his quarry. He had paid £2394 to his Solicitor 
for expenses in opposing the Liverpool Corporation Bill. With regard 
to supplying Bolton with water, he was informed that the Town 
Council had passed a resolution to take water at 14d. a gallon. Mr. 
Thompson was Chairman of the Water Committee. 

Mr. F. W. Thompson, mining engineer and land agent, of Bolton, said 
he had acted for Mr. Lever in the purchase of the property. Bolton 
was in need of a proper water supply. Witness described the work of 
making the roads after Mr. Lever had bought the property. When 
the estate was purchased, the farm buildings were in a bad state of 
repair ; the tenants doing repairs, while the rents were low. He had 
prepared a scheme for laying out the land for residences up to an eleva- 
tion of 150 feet. 


Tuesday, July 12. 


Mr. Thompson, in further examination, spoke of the value of the water 
rights on the estate. He said the Bolton Corporation were prepared to 
take from Mr. Lever 950,000 gallons of water a day at 14d. per 1000 
gallons. It was at that price cheap water to Bolton. Of course, if the 
Liverpool Corporation desired to sell the water to them, the town would 
be prepared to pay them the same figure. 

Mr. &.H. Swindichurst, the Water Engineer to the Bolton Corporation, 
said the yield of the area, without touching the water which had got into 
defined channels, would be 350 million gallons per annum. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BaLFour BRowNngE, witness said this scheme 








was proposed to him by Mr. Thompson. He had been requested to 
prepare schemes for improving the Bolton water supply, but had not 
suggested this. He had propounded the Hodder scheme, which would 
have produced 44 million gallons a day, but would cost £750,000. He 
did not know of any agreement with Liverpool which would prevent 
Bolton taking this water. He did not know a single instance where a 
person had been allowed to take off the surface water from an authority 
Owning reservoirs in the watershed. 

Mr. Thompson, recalled, stated that the agreement between the 
Liverpool and Bolton Corporations said nothing about going into each 
other’s watershed. The Liverpool Corporation were going for their 
Bill, and it was claimed by Bolton that the watersheds overlapped, and 
by agreement the boundary was pegged out. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BALFourR BROWNE, witness said he did not 
know that Mr. Crompton’s estate was for sale until Mr. Lever instructed 
him. He was then bound to that gentleman, and as Chairman of the 
Bolton Water Committee he was not in a position to suggest that the 
estate should be bought by them for its water. 

Mr. Henry Rofe gave evidence as to the value of the water on the estate, 
which he put at £48,385. 

Mr. 7. Taylor Wainwright estimated the value of the land to be 
acquired at £133,030, and the water rights at £49,460—together, 
£182,490. 

In cross-examination, he said there had been a slump in grouse moors 
of late, but he believed it to be only a temporary one, and with a 
revival in trade the former values would again be reached. His 
calculations were that 2500 houses could be erected on the estate, and 
they would accommodate 13,000 people. 

Mr. W.H. Wellstead put the total value of the estate—land and water 
rights—at £181,844. 


Wednesday, July 13. 


This morning, three witnesses were called to speak to the value of 
the property in question. Mr. T. Fenwick estimated it at £181,193, 
inclusive of £48,705 water rights; Mr. T. B. Farrington at £180,302; 
and Mr.C. J. Lomax at £178,368—these two gentlemen putting the water 
rights at about £50,000. Mr. H. R. Booty, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Cooper Bros., gave details of Mr. Lever’s expenditure on the 
estate ; the items amounting to £131,488. 

This closed the case for the claimant. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the meeting of the Southport Corporation last Tuesday, a 
recommendation of the Gas Committee to increase the salary of Mr. 
Walmisley, the Assistant Gas Engineer, by {20 per annum, was agreed 
to. Therecommendation was the result of a suggestion by the Engineer 
(Mr. J. Bond). 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent, 





Saturday. 

The valuation of the Perth Corporation Gas-Works formed the 
subject of discussion at a meeting of the Town Council on Monday. 
Unfortunately, some unnecessary heat was developed in the course of 
the argument. Treasurer Lawrie, as the one who keeps the purse- 
strings, wanted to know why the City Assessor had not been consulted 
in the matter. Apparently the Gas Committee were to save something 
like £300, and the Town Council were to lose £200. He moved that 
the matter be remitted to the Council in Committee. Mr. Cuthbert, 
the Convener of the Gas Committee, explained that, the gas-works 
being in two parishes, they required to have the valuation made up by 
the Assessor of Canals and Railways, whose valuation they were bound 
to accept, and the matter did not require the attention of the Town’s 
Assessor. As Convener of the Gas Committee, it was his duty to try 
to have the valuation of the gas-works reduced. Treasurer Lawrie 
said that under the valuation the town received three-fifths of the sum 
and the county two-fifths. It seemed to him an extraordinary thing 
that the Gas Committee should have gone first of all to the Railway 
Assessor, and should never have consulted the Town's Assessor. The 
action of the Gas Committee was approved by 15 votes to 8. The 
Corporation are about to extend the gas offices, at a cost of £1100. 

The Corporation of Newport, Fife, having last year removed to new 
gas-works, are in process of realizing the old ones. At this week’s 
meeting of the Town Council, Mr. Leitch objected to an entry in the 
balance-sheet relating to the old works; his view being that it was a 
loss, and should not be entered as an asset. It was pointed out that 
there was property still left which was sufficient to cover the amount 
entered, but an endeavour would be made to reduce the sum when the 
time was more opportune. The Council agreed to a recommendation 
by the Gas Lighting Committee, under which the Gas Department take 
over the street-lamps (incandescent) for an annual payment of £247, 
with 16s. 3d. per annum for each lamp which may be added to the 
present number. The Councillors were satisfied that the arrangement 
proposed was a very satisfactory one for the town. 

The Peterhead Corporation Gas-Works are enjoying a season of 
prosperity which is the more gratifying in that it is not the outcome 
of increase of the community, but of efficiency of management. It was 
reported to the Town Council on Tuesday that for the year ending 
May 15 last they had a balance of profit, after paying interest and 
sinking fund charges, of £465. The Committee unanimously recom- 
mended a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, with 
5 per cent. discount for gas used in lighting and heating, and 73 per 
cent. discount for gas used for motive power purposes. Mr. Ritchie, 
the Convenor of the Gas Committee, said that the forecast of the 
possible profits from last year’s working had been well realized. The 
revenue from gas sold during the twelve months was £5314, representing 
a sale of 28,800,000 cubic feet, in addition to which there was a leakage 





of over 3 million cubic feet. The increase in revenue over the preced- 
ing year was £380, indicating an added consumption during the year 
of nearly 2 million cubic feet. From the sale of residuals there was 
derived a revenue of £1280—an increase of f{104. Their total income 
was {6654—an increase of {514. An item of £81, derived from the 
hire and sale of stoves, had been put against the outlay incurred in the 
fitting up of these and other cooking and heating appliances, which it 
covered, and left a favourable balance of £8. This sum had been 
applied in the reduction of capital account. On the expenditure side 
of the balance-sheet, the largest item was coal, there having been pur- 
chased during the year 3492 tons, at a cost of £3012—an increased 
consumption of roo tons, the cost of which, all but £2, had been 
covered by the saving in the price perton. During the year, they had 
obtained 92 additional ordinary consumers, making the number now 
1372, and 83 consumers with prepayment meters, who now numbered 
329; while they had 325 cookers in operation. From prepayment 
meters there had been collected £573—representing a total of over 
123,000 pennies, and an increase of {102 of revenue from that source 
during the year. Provost Leach complimented Mr. Ritchie upon the 
grand report he had been able to lay before them. They had, hesaid, 
been fortunate with their Gas Managers, and the present Mr. Keillor 
looked as if he were going to do even better things than his brother had 
done. The Council adopted the accounts, and agreed to the reduction 
proposed. 

The erection of the new gas-works for Falkirk was begun yesterday. 
This is quite satisfactory ; but there is the surprising element in the 
business that the work was done without any public ceremony. 
Simply the workmen of Mr. J. Gardner, who is to build the retort- 
house and coal-store, set to work by cutting the first sod, by which, it 
is to be presumed, is meant the preparation of the foundations. Re- 
ferring to the event, the ‘‘ Falkirk Herald’’ says: “It is no very 
great beginning ; but it indicates a stage of progress which has seemed 
more difficult of attainment as the negotiations dragged their weary 
length along, as sites were selected only to be abandoned, as agree- 
ments were entered into only to be broken, and as decisions on different 
points were come to only to beoverturned.’’ This is really the history 
of the undertaking. It is to be hoped that these days of difficulty are 
all past now. 

The Gas Committee reported to the Hamilton Town Council on 
Tuesday that they had received a letter asking for a contribution 
towards the International Gas Exhibition to be held at Earl’s Court, 
London, and that they had adjourned consideration of the letter. I 
should not wonder although the Committee may consider the contri- 
bution should come from London to them, instead of going from them 
to London. They are about to exhibit gas cooking and heating ap- 
pliances at the gas office ; and I have no doubt that assistance in that 
work would be very gladly accepted by them. The Gas Committee re- 
commended that the salary of Mr. J. Ballantyne, the Manager, should 
be advanced by £30 ayear. In speaking to this, Mr. M‘Hale, the Con- 
vener of the Committee, said the proposal was simply the carrying out 
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The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily, 


BLACKBURN. , a . 41,250,000 ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled). 250,000 TONBRIDGE . » « « « 800,000 


WINDSOR ST. WORKS, BIR- KINGSTON, PA. . 


P ‘ . 125,000 STRETFORD . ° ° ° -  §00,000 


MINGHAM. ; ; - 2,000,000 PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . 250000 OLDBURY . . . =. - 800,000 


SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 WILKESBARRE, PA. 


COLCHESTER ° ° ‘ - 800,000 8ST. CATHERINES (2ad Cont) . 250,000 SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third 


BIRKENHEAD. ae . 2,250,000 BUFFALO, N.Y. . 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) 120,000 WINNIPEG, MAN. 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second 
Contract) ° tones - 2,000,000 YORK . ... 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM ROCHESTER... 
(Second Contract) ‘ . 2,000,000 KINGSTON, ONT. . 


. . «780,000 TODMORDEN. . . 800,000 


; ? . 2,000,000 Contract) . ° ‘ ° » 2,000,000 
. +  §00,000 YORK (Second Contract) . . 750,000 


COLCHESTER (Second Contract) 300,000 ROCHESTER (Second Contract). 500,000 


& . « 750,000 NEWPORT (MON.). a 9 . 250,000 
. 800,000 TOKIO, JAPAN . . 1,000,000 
. . «800,000 PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) . . 125,000 


HALIFAX . . . .  . 4,000,000 CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . 2,000.00 MALTON. - .. . - 150,000 


TORONTO. ° ‘ , - 250,000 DULUTH, MINN. . 
OTTAWA ° ° ° : . 250,000 CATERHAM . ° 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) ; . 125,000 LEICESTER . ° 
MONTREAL . ‘ , 
TORONTO (Second Contract 
Remodelled) . ° ; - 2,000,000 PLATE CO.) . 
BELLEVILLE ° ° ° . 250,000 BURNLEY . ‘ 


° ° . 800,000 DULUTH, MINN. (20d Cont) . 300,000 
° ° 150,000 BROCKVILLE (ONT.) . . . 250,000 
° ° . 2,000,000 SMETHWICK . : a - 500,000 


- 600,000 ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND . « 150,000 GRAVESEND. . . . . 800,000 
BUENOS AYRES (RIVER 


NEWPORT MON. (Second Contract) 250,000 
; ‘ - 700,000 TORONTO (Third Contract) . . 780,000 
‘ 4 . 1,500,000 TORONTO (Fourth Contract) » 1,000,000 


OTTAWA (Second Contract). - 250,000 KINGSTON-ON-THAME ° - 1,750,000 MONTREAL, ONT. (2nd Cont.) . 1,800,000 


BRANTFORD (Remodelled). . 200,000 ACCRINGTON. . 
LEEDS, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 C. Ft. 


- »  « 800,000 HAMILTON,ONT. . . . 400,000 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


AND, IN ADDITION, 4,000,000 CUBIC FEET DAILY; also Coal-Gas Plants at NELSON, B.C., 
CHATHAM, BERLIN, NAPANEE, OWEN SOUND, CALGARY, and WINNIPEG. 
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of an understanding of the Committee with Mr. Ballantyne that if 
he made the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia a success they would 
consider the advisability of increasing his salary. As the Council were 
well aware, the sulphate of ammonia plant had been a greater success 
than was anticipated ; and his own opinion was that the increase of 
£30 fell far short of the great amount of work and study given to the 
subject by Mr. Ballantyne. It amounted to less than 2 per cent. on the 
profits of the new undertaking. Even with the increase, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s salary would still be lower than that of the managers of works in 

cotland of similar sizeand importance. The proposal gave rise, as is 
always the case, to questions regarding the increase in the wages of the 
workmen, which brought out the statement I have heard made before, 
that the workers in the Hamilton Corporation Gas-Works are about the 
highest, if not the highest, paid in Scotland. The Convener, however, 
agreed that the Committee should consider the question in regard to 
the men’s wages, and the increase of salary to Mr. Ballantyne was 
voted unanimously. 

Treasurer Mitchell reported to the Lanark Town Council on Monday 
that he had attended the meeting of the Lanark Gas Company, as he 
was directed, and tried to enforce upon them the instructions he got 
from the Council in regard to better gas, but that the Company seemed 
of opinion that it would be a very difficult job to give better gas. 
However, he told them these were his instructions ; and he even went 
a little further, and endeavoured to get a reduction in the price of gas, 
because he thought that the big balance showed that certainly they 
could afford to grant to the ratepayers a reduction of at least 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet, which would make the price 3s. 4d. There was ccn- 
siderable discussion upon this, and he told the shareholders that at 
least if they could not see their way to grant that reduction all round, 
there was nothing to hinder them—in fact, it was their duty—to reduce 
it for the street lighting. After discussion, the shareholders agreed to 
take the matter into their serious consideration ; and, as he had not 
given notice of motion, he thought it best to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Company. The Councilapproved of what had been done 
by the Treasurer. : : 

The condition of the Galashiels water reservoir at Knowesdean has 
for some time been causing anxiety to the Town Council. Shortly 
after the reservoir was constructed, about twenty-five years ago, a 
leak occurred at the foot of the embankment, by which several 
hundred thousand gallons of water were lost daily. Recently another 
and much larger leak has broken out, and the necessity for some- 
thing being done has become urgent. The Town Council thereupon 
asked Messrs. J. & A. Leslie and Reid, of Edinburgh, to examine the 
reservoir and to report as to the best method of dealing with the leak- 
age. A deputation of the Council had a consultation with the Engi- 
neers in the early part of this week, and as the outcome of that con- 
sultation a special meeting of the Council was held last night, at which 
it was agreed to empower the Engineers to carry through certain boring 
operations which are considered to be necessary on the embankment 
at the reservoir. 





— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Ang. 13. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There has been a fair amount of inquiry ; but the greater anxiety 
of makers to dispose of their output has had the effect of further depress- 
ing the market, and the closing quotations are /11 12s. 6d. per ton 
fo.b. Hull, and f11 12s. 6d. to {11 15s. per ton f.o.b. Leith and 
Liverpool. Moreover, the continued speculative offering abroad of 
near months at the level of spot prices has encouraged buyers to hold 
off for a still further decline, notwithstanding the relatively low level 
already reached. Further ahead, makers for the most part remain 
firm, and their quotations must be regarded as nominal. Neither are 
speculators venturing to quote prices within reach of buyers, who are 
endeavouring to get in at near the spot level. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is steady, and spot prices remain at ros. and Ios. 3d. per 
cwt. for ordinary and refined qualities respectively. 


LONDON, Aug. 12. 
Tar Products. 


Markets are very quiet, and there is really nothing doing. Pitch 
is decidedly weak all round; and there is little or no inquiry for 
either prompt or forward delivery. The general impression is, how- 
ever, that consumers are holding off the market, and that they have 
not yet secured their supplies for January-June next year. Should 
this be the case, there may be an improved demand later in the year. 
There is certainly more Yorkshire pitch offering for both prompt and 
forward delivery. Several of the large makers, having evidently re- 
newed their contracts for tar, appear desirous of placing their pro 
duction for forward delivery. The position of London makes remains 
unchanged so far as sellers are concerned; but dealers are quoting 
low prices for both prompt and forward delivery. The demand from 
South Wales does not seem quite so good as was the case some little 
time ago; and consumers only offer low prices for forward delivery, 
although the fuel trade is brisk, and makers do not appear to have 
any stocks—in fact, in several instances they are pressing for deliveries. 
Some business has again been done in go per cent. benzol at od. per 
gallon f.o.b. London; but in’50-90 per cent., no transactions are re- 
ported. There is nothing fresh to advise in anthracene ; and the business 
which was in process of negotiation for all over next year does not 
appear to have been settled. There are, however, still buyers of ‘‘A’’ 
quality at 2d. per unit for forward delivery. Solvent naphtha con- 
tinues fairly steady, especially as regards home consumption ; but there 
is not much business to report. In carbolic, consumers are still de- 
pressing the price of crude, and now speak of ts. 9d. to 1s. 94d. for 
forward delivery. It is reported that business has been done all over 
next year; but the price has not transpired. Crystals remain very 
quiet; and there is an absence of demand. Creosote continues firm, 
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OF ALL KINDS FOR GAS-WORKS 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Cc. & W. WALKER, Lt4d., 


MIDLAND IRON WORKS: 


Donnington, near Newport, 
Salop. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
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E.C. 





NEW EDITION of VALVE CATALOGUE SENT on APPLICATION. 
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and the demand from the North is very good. In some instances, 
makers have advanced their price to 14d. per gallon; but consumers 
will not at present pay more than 1$d. In London, there is no actual 
business to report; but the demand continues very good. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 17s. to 21s. 6d. 
Pitch, London, 30s.; east coast, 29s. ; west coast, 26s. Benzol, 90 
per cent., 9d. ; 50-90 per cent., 7d. Toluol, 64d. Crude naphtha, 
2id.; solvent naphtha, 7d. to 84d.; heavy naphtha, 93d. to rod. 
Creosote, London, 14d. to 1,%d.; North, 18d. Heavy oils, 24d. 
Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s.94d.to1s. rod. Refined naphthalene, 
£5 to £8; salts, 21s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 13d. 
to 2d.; ‘*B’’ quality, 1d., nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market has been very quiet during the past week, and there 
has been very little business doing. Beckton still quote £11 18s. od. ; 
but buyers do not seem at all anxious to purchase at this price. The 
South Metropolitan quotation is still £12; but at this figure there is no 
business doing. In Leith, sales are reported at {11 12s. 6d., and in 
some instances makers ask {11 15s. But there does not appear to be 
any large business doing for prompt shipment ; and as regards forward, 
makers seem indifferent just at present. Business in Hull is reported 
at {11 11s. 3d. for prompt shipment ; but, as a rule, rather more is asked 
for forward. 


—— 
= 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 








Lancashire Coal Trade. 


There has been a better demand for house coal since last week. 
The supply for slack scarcely keeps up with the demand, and stocks 
are being reduced. A number of large contracts have been entered 
into with municipal authorities and millowners, and, seeing that the 
men at the pits are still working short time, coliiery proprietors are 
fairly busy. Coal for shipping, however, is only a slow trade. Pro- 
spects, nevertheless, are more hopeful. While working colliers have 
abided by the 5 per cent. reduction, engine men and others not 
actually engaged below the surface in coal getting object to any lower- 
ing of wages; but whether any combined movement to resist the re- 
duction will be brought about remains to be seen. The demand for 
coal for forge and steam purposes is described as ‘‘ keeping up toler- 
ably well.’’ The increased use of oil for gas-making purposes has 
tended to diminish the demand for a better class of coal by gas com- 
panies and municipalities. Very large oil-tanks have been put down 
at the Manchester Docks by the Manchester Corporation, where oil, 
chiefly imported from abroad, is stored for this purpose. Quotations 
for coal at the Manchester Exchange are as follows: Best house coal, 
13s. to 14s. per ton at the pits, seconds 11s. to 12s., common gs. to 





gs. 6d. Steam and forge coals are 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. for common, and 
better qualities 8s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. Best slack is 6s. to 6s. 6d., medium 
5s. to 5s. 6d., and inferior 4s. to 5s. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a dullness in some of the branches of the coal trade that 
has its influence more on prices than on the immediate demand, for 
the output seems at the present time to be fully taken up, though with 
one or two collieries the trade appears barely sufficient to keep them 
at work the normal period. In the steam coal trade, the tendency is 
steady, and the Baltic shipments continue brisk; the quantities daily 
sent to forts such as Hamburg being 3000 tons from Newcastle alone. 
Best Northumbrian steam coals are tos. per ton f.o.b., second-class 
steams are 8s. gd. to 9s., and steam small are from 3s. gd. to 4s. 3d. In 
the gas coal trade, there is an increasing demand on the long con- 
tracts; but the quantities that are taken are limited to those that are 
sent out in the winter, though each week will enlarge the use of gas 
coals. Prices are, according to quality, from about 7s. 1ogd. to 8s. 3d. 
per ton f.o.b. for Durham gas coals. The contracts vary a little in 
price according to the period of delivery, but generally are within the 
figures named. Coke is steady ; and though the output of gas coke is 
slowly increasing, the demand seems to take it up. Export prices for 
good gas coke vary from 13s. to 13s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


There is a slight improvement in the demand for coal for shipment; - 
but prices are not quotably higher. These are: Main 7s. to 7s. 3d. 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell 7s. od. to gs. 3d., and splint 8s. 3d. to 8s. 9d. 
The shipments for the week amounted to 254,865 tons—an increase of 
40,590 tons upon the preceding week, but a decrease of 4934 tons upon 
the corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, the total 
shipments have been 6,607,095 tons—an increase of 154,390 tons upon 
the same period of 1903. 


- — 
i 





Manchester Water Running Short.—At the meeting of the Man- 
chester City Council on the 3rd inst., Sir Bosdin Leech, the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Water Committee, deemed it necessary to appeal to 
the public to avoid wasting water. Since then the position has become 
more serious, and a strong hint has been given that unless a fair 
quantity of rain falls within the next week or so, it will be necessary to 
cut oft the supply for several hours each day. The average daily con- 
sumption is 36 million gallons; but on two days last week it rose to 38 
millions. The stock has been reduced to 1920 millions, which is 
equal to about 50 days’ supply. It is not considered desirable to 
let the stock fall below 40 days’ supply. The Committee on Thursday 
gave instructions for the issuing of a circular requesting the discon- 
tinuance for the present of the watering of streets in the city and in 
the neighbouring districts which share in the water supply. 








SLEAFORD GAS COMPANY 
+ LIMITED = + 


Design No. 2. With body in position. 





COIN COLLECTING CONVEYANCES 


REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 1 DESIGN (Fixed Body), 
£7 Ios. Net. 





No. 2 DESIGN (Detachable Body) 
£8 Net. 





EXTRA STRONG WHEELS 


28 inches diameter. 





Painted and Lettered 
to Instructions. 


MILES PLATTING, SAI \/ Ek \ PURVE GT. FREEMAN ST., 
MANCHESTER. y NOTTINGHAM. 
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The Belfast Corporation and the Earl’s Court Exhibition.—At 
the last meeting of the Gas and Electric Committee of the Belfast 
Town Council, the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. James Stelfox) laid 
before them a circular-letter with reference to the International Gas 
Exhibition to be held at Earl’s Court in the coming autumn, and 
appealing to the proprietors of gas undertakings for contributions to a 
fund to cover the expenses. The Committee were advised that they 
had no power to make any such contribution. 


The Locus Standi of Associations.—Among a number of changes 
made in the Standing Orders last week, the following was substituted 
for Order No. 133A, bearing upon the locus standi of Associations, &c. : 
‘* Where any society or association sufficiently representing a trade, 
business, or interest in any district to which any Bill relates, petition 
against the Bill, alleging that such trade, business, or interest will be 
injuriously affected by the provisions contained therein, it shall becom- 
petent to the Referees on Private Bills, if they think fit, to admit the 
petitioners to be heard on such allegations against the Bill, or any part 
thereof.’’ 


Proposed Extension of the Truro Water-Works.—A scheme of con- 
siderable extension is proposed to be carried out by the Truro Water 
Company. It is intended to construct new filter-beds, a clean-water 
tank, and an extra service reservoir, to cover the old one, put in a new 
rising main, and erect a new engine. Mr. A. C. P. Willyams, the 
Chairman of the Company, in explaining the scheme at the recent 
half-yearly meeting of shareholders, said the cost would be about 
£11,000 or £12,000, and would give them works capable of delivering 
300,000 gallons of water per day. Power would be sought to borrow 
money for the extensions. 


Beverley Corporation Gas Supply.—At thelast monthly meeting of 
the Beverley Town Conncil, Mr. L. Nutchey submitted the minutes of 
the Gas Committee, and referred to the balance-sheet of the gas 
undertaking for the year ending the 25th of March last. This was, he 
pointed out, eminently satisfactory, and highly gratifying as regarded 
the work of their Manager (Mr. F. W. Oldfield), seeing that it was the 
first year he had been with them. There was a balance of £4157 
against {2469. Thus in a year their Manager had increased the 
balance by £1688. He moved that the Council should grant Mr. Old- 
field a gratuity of {25 in view of his past year’s special services. The 
proposition was carried with only one dissentient. 


The Thirlmere Water Scheme.—It is expected that the contract 
for laying the second line of pipes from Thirlmere to Manchester will 
be completed within the next few weeks, and then 24 million gallons of 
water per day will come along the aqueduct, which is about 96 miles 
long. Of this distance, about 14 miles are tunnels, 37 miles are ‘‘ cut 
and cover,’’ and 45 miles are pipes from 40 to 44 inches in diameter. 
The work from 1885 to 1894 cost £2,500,000, including the lake water- 
shed and way-leaves. The second part of the scheme has taken 24 
years to carry out, and has cost about £600,000. It is intended to 
spend an aggregate of between {4,000,000 and £5,000,000 in bringing 
three more.lines of pipes to Manchester, which will then have a supply 
of about 60 million gallons per day. 


Complaints of Smells from the Reading Gas-Works.—In accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Sanitary Committee of the Reading Cor- 
poration, the attention of the Reading Gas Company was recently called 
to offensive smells said to arise from their works ; and they were requested 
to take steps to prevent a recurrence of them. In reply, Mr. Douglas 
Helps, the Company’s Engineer and Manager, stated that the only cause 
he could conceive as likely to give any foundation for the complaints 
might arise at the time of changing the lime purifiers. Seeing how 
unanimously the Board of Trade Committee had reported against the 
use of lime for purification, the Directors trusted the Town Council 
(who, under statutory regulations, possess the power) would no longer 
require the Company to use lime, and would allow the use of oxide of 
iron, which did not cause any nuisance. If this restriction were re- 
moved, Mr. Helps said he was of opinion that no further complaints 
would be received. He was not aware of a single gas-works owned 
by a municipality where the amount of sulphur in the gas was restricted 
as was the case in Reading. The letter was referred to the Medical 
Officer of Health, who pointed out that no result could follow upon the 
report alluded to without further legislation ; and therefore he thought 
it would be wise to await the course of events before making any 
radical change in the purification of the gas. It was resolved that, in 
the circumstances, the Committee did not see their way to varying the 
requirements of the Company’s Act of 1862 in relation to the amount 
of ammonia or sulphur allowed in the gas produced at their works. 





The Misterton and West Stockwith Gas Company, Limited, have 
placed an order with Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of 
Elland, for extensions to the carbonizing plant. 


At the last meeting of the Harrogate Town Council, they awarded, 
on the recommendation of the Finance Committee,.a sum of £200 to 
Mr. E. W. Dixon, the Water-Works Engineer, for extra services ren- 
dered by him in connection with the Water Bills in Parliament. 


The Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company recently wrote to the 
Camberley Urban District Council declining to reduce the charge for 
lighting the public lamps to {2 3s. per lamp per annum, and reminding 
the Council that they enjoyed the reduction in the price of gas two years 
before the private consumers. The Company, however, offered to 
reduce the charge for the ordinary street-lamps to {2 4s. each per 
annum ; and the offer has been accepted. 


At the meeting of the Carlisle Town Council last Tuesday, the 
salary of the Gas Manager (Mr. W. J. Smith) was increased by {100 
perannum. The matter came before the Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Gas Committee, to which an amendment was proposed to 
make the advance {50 only. It was, however, defeated by 21 votes to 
10. Mr. Smith, who had been assistant to his father at the Bolton 
Gas-Works, obtained his appointment early in 1902. 











REFLECTOR 
PENDANTS. 


There is no more effective way of lighting a 
Room with an Incandescent Gas-Burner than 
by using, in conjunction with same, a Re- 
flector Pendant. We have the largest variety 
of these in the Trade, and some of our New 
Designs are of special merit. We solicit 
inquiries. 








An 
Example 
in 

Iron and 
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New Season’s Catalogue, embracing the largest 
collection of Gas Fixtures and Accessories ever 
published, in course of preparation. 
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Lighting of Palace Yard.—In the House of Commons last Friday, 
Sir Henry Fowler asked Lord Balcarres, as representing the First 
Commissioner of Works, whether, during the recess, he would com- 
plete the lighting of Palace Yard with incandescent gas-lamps, and 
also the Speaker's Court. His Lordship replied that the lighting 
of Old Palace Yard would receive consideration in connection with 
next year’s estimates. With regard to New Palace Yard and the 
Speaker’s Court, he pointed out that great improvement had been 
made, and said there did not seem to bea necessity for much greater 
illumination. He promised, however, that this matter should be 
further looked into. 


Warrington Corporation Gas Supply.—The Gas Engineer and 
Manager of the Warrington Corporation (Mr. W. S. Haddock) in the 
course of his sixteenth annual report says: ‘‘ The net profit of 
more than {10,000 is the largest realized, and equal to over 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet on the gas sold. The value of tar products has fallen 
considerably, and is now very weak. The sulphate of ammonia and 
coke prices are satisfactory ; and we may look forward toa good return 
from them during the coming year. The price of coals for the new 
year will be more favourable than last year. The reduction of 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet made on gas sold out of the borough will lead to further 
consumption, and ultimately increase our profits. A concession of 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet to gas-engine consumers running their engines six 
hours daily places gas in the foremost position for the economical pro- 
duction of power. The consumers by slot meter will receive an in- 
crease of 3 cubic feet per 1d., or equal to about 4d. per 1009 cubic feet, 
provided the consumption is not less than 6000 cubic feet per annum. 
The concessions made above will reduce our income about £1500, which 
we expect to recover through a more extended use of gas. The in- 
creased make is 16,801,000 cubic feet, or 4°5 per cent. upon last year’s 
production.”’ 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


16,854.—Cox, G. J., ‘‘ Atmospheric burners.’’ Aug. 2. 
16,868.—PEGDEN, H. F., ‘‘Lamp for generating and burning oil 
gas.’’ Aug. 2. , 
16,859.—AFFLECK, C., ‘‘ Improving the yield of hydrocarbons from 
carbonaceous matter.’’ Aug. 2. 
16,874.—WnriGutT, T. G., ‘‘ Four-cycle internal combustion engines.’’ 
ug. 2. 
16,895.—BLoxaM, A. G., ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ A communicati 
W.H. Bradley. Aug. 2. ; a 
16,900.—WILson, G., “ Prepayment meters.’’ Aug. 2. 
_ 16,964.—HILt, G., ‘‘ Lighting and extinguishing gas by the applica- 
tion of electricity.’’ Aug. 3. 
17,027.—STERN, H., ‘‘ Liquid meters.’’ Aug. 3 


” 17,047.—LANCHESTER, F. W., ‘ Internal combustion engines.’ 
ug. 4. 

17,052.—DEMPSTER, R., AND Sons, Ltp., and BRoADHEAD, J. W., 
‘* Bucket conveyors and elevators,’’ Aug. 4. 


17,055.—Dickson, J. H., ‘‘ Dry meters.’’ Aug. 4. 
17,100.—Co.LIns, J., ‘‘ Regulating the supply of gas to inverted and 


other incandescent burners.’’ Aug. 4. 
* 17,127.—MAASKE, W., and KwiLeEckI, O., ‘‘ Inverted mantle lamps.”’ 
ug. 4. 


17,165.— Woop, E., ‘‘ Incandescent burners.” Aug. 5. 
17,168.—Hoacan, G. L., and Tanpy, L. D., ‘‘ Illumination and 
heating by carburetted air or gases.’’ Aug. 5. 
17,181.—TEsTor, J. F., ‘‘ Electrically lighting and extinguishing 
gas.’’ Aug. 5. 
- en W. D., and GREENWoop, J. M., ‘* Gas-fittings."’ 
ug. 6. 

















WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 





Situations Vacant. Plant, &c., for Sale. 


COLLECTOR. Vickers, London. Applications by 


August 31. Executors, Glasgow. 


Company. 
Situations Wanted. 


FOREMAN. No. 4256. 
ment, 


Plant, &c., Wanted. 


STATION GOVERNOR. Carnforth Gas Company. 
EXHAUSTER. Chambers. Henley-on-Thames. 





ENGINE, EXHAUSTER, AND Pumps, Richard Smith’s 
PuRIFIERS, &c. South Bank and Normanby Gas 
STATION’ GOVERNOR AND EXHAUSTER. Henley-on- 


Thames Gas Company. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLantT. Alloa Gas Depart- 


Company, &c., Meetings. 


BRIGHTON AND Hove Gas Company. London Offices, 
September 2, at Two o’clock. 


Stocks and Shares. 


LEATHERHEAD GAS AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
August 24. 


TENDERS FOR 
Meters, 


GriasGow GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by August 23. 





Station Governor. 
CARNFORTH GAS CompPANy. (New or Secondhand.) 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name and 


address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d. ; Quarter, 63. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in Advance. 





All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 15714 Central. 





BOOKS AND LEAFLETS 


TO BE OBTAINED OF 
WALTER KING, 
11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. — By CLEMENS 
WINKLER. Second Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMIS-| Price, 16s. 


TRY, Vol. 2. Articles on Gas recommended for} GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES.—By (the late) 
BryaN DonkKIN. Price 25s. 


Students by City and Guilds Institute. Price 42s. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN WATER COMPANIES (Chelsea, East 
London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, New 
River, Southwark and Vauxhall, and West Mid- 
dlesex), and of the CORPORATION WATER UN-/| THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF LIGHTING 
DERTAKINGS OF EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and 
MANCHESTER, for the Year 1902-1908 By Woop, 
DreEw, & Co., Chartered Accountants. Price 15s. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Vol. Il. — By Biount and BLoxamM. 

GAS AND GAS-FITTINGS.—By H. F. Hits, F.C.S. 


METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS.—By Dr. WALTHER 
HemMpPEL. Translated from the third German edition 
and considerably enlarged by L. M. Dennis. Price 
10s. 


AS APPLIED TO STREETS, OPEN SPACES, AND 
INTERIORS.—By W. H. Y. WEBBER. Price 3s. 6d, 


PUBLIC LIGHTING BY GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
—By W. J. Dispin, F.1.C.,F.C.S. Price 21s. 


Price 5s. 
Other Books supplied (Post Free) at Published Prices, 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 





()'NEILL'S OXIDE has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined. 
SPENT OXIDE purchased in any district. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD, 
JoHN Wa. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 


PALMERSTON HovsE, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
‘f "FOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





SPENT OXIDE. 
Tue South Metropolitan Gas Company 
OxI 


ape always open to receive OFFERS of SPENT 


Chief Office : 709, Old Kent Road, London, 8.E., 
Telegrams: ‘‘ MeTROGAS, LONDON.”’ 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, O~pHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 25 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London. 
Telegrams :— 

‘¢ BraDpock, OLDHAM,”’ and ‘**‘ METRIQUE, LONDON.”’ 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 
(THE First Dutch Bog Ore Co., Ltd., 


(Eerste Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty), 
ROTTERDAM. e 
General Manager (for England and Wales )— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON ; and at Tower 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
London Managers— 
E. PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
General Manager (for Scotland )— 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted by 


Joun Riuey & Sons, Hapton, near ACCRINGTON, 











(NATURAL.) 
BAe & CHURCH will be pleased to 
send Samples and Quotations, and make Offers 
for SPENT OXIDE. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT, PAINT, AND GAS COAL, 
5, Crooxep Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 





PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
il GREENE & SONS, Litd., are pre- 


pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 
SURREY ENGINEERING WoRKS, BLACKFRIARS RoaD, 
Lonpon, 8.E. 
Telephone: 1693 Hor. Telegrams: ‘‘ Luminosity.”’ 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
Jf ELROSE CYCLES and Slot Copper 


COLLECTORS. Latest Design and lowest 
Prices. For Cash or gradual payments. Catalogue 


free. 
MELROSE CYCLE CoMPANY, COVENTRY. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Roser 
Movunt Iron-WorkKsS, ELLAND. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


GS PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


Spencer, CHAPMAN, AND MEssEL, LimitTeD, 36, Mark 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILvERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLORIC, Lonpon,” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE. 


BROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices : Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 
Correspondence invited. 


THE KEITH LIGHT. 


OVER 1600 INSTALLATIONS IN DAILY USE. 
SEE illustrated advertisement in next 


week’s issue. ; 
James KEITH AND BLACKMAN, Co., LtpD., 27, Farring- 
don Avenue, Lonpon, E.C. 


GQ ULFHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for —s Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Lrp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BrimMINGHAM, ‘LeEps, and WAKEFIELD. 


OAL GAS TAR wanted. 


Rosrxnson Broruers, Limitep. Works: West 
BroMwicH, KNOTTINGLEY, and SPONDON. 
““NUGEPE” CEMENT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 























For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 

For all Gas Joints. 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints. 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrmiIncHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS. *“*‘ MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; *‘ TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 64d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,”’ 6d.; 
SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London.”’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Plants. 
For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Bo.trton,”’ or Telegraph ‘‘ SaturatTors, Boiton.”’ 
Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 
JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
BoLTon. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
ReaD HOLutIpDAy AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


ANTED, a Collector for a Provincial 


Water Company. One who has had previous Ex- 
perience in a similar position. Salary £130 per annum. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age and Qualifications, to 
WaTER Company, care of J. . Vickers, 5, Nicholas 
Lane, E.C. The last day for receiving Applications 
will be Aug. 31. 


ANAGER’S Son (Age 28) requires 
Situation as FOREMAN (Home or Abroad). 
Thorough practical knowledge of Coal and Water Gas 
Manufacture, Distribution, Purification, &c. Ac- 
customed to all Machinery and Apparatus in connec- 
tion with Works. Good References, &c. 
Address No. 4256, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OAL GAS TAR wanted. 
BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
SHARPNESS CHEMICAL ComMPANY, LIMITED, Sharpness 
Docks, GLos. 


WASTED, by the Carnforth Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, an 8-inch STATION GOVERNOR, 
with inlet and Outlet Valves and Bye-Pass complete ; 
or the Company would consider Offers of Second-Hand, 
giving in part exchange their 6-inch Governor with 
Valves complete. 

Address, endorsed *‘ Tender for Governor,’’ to the 
Carnforth Gas Company, Limited, Carnforth. 

JAMES LEE, 
Manager and Secretary. 





























Gas Office, Carnforth, 
Aug. 8, 1994 





ANTED, a second-hand Exhauster 
in good Condition. Capacity 15,000 to 20,000 
cubic feet per hour, with Valves complete. 
Particulars to Mr. J. CHAMBERS, 17, Hart Street, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


Ak Contracts Wanted on the Sliding- 


Scale or at Fixed Prices. 
Managers and Secretaries desirous of selling to best 
advantage, please communicate with DENT AND Co., 

Ouse Chemical Works, SELBY. 


OR SALE—A 6-inch Station Governor 


in good order, with Valves and Bye-Pass Valve 
complete. Can be seen by appointment. 
Apply to Mr. J. CHAMBERS, Secretary, Gas Company, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


Por SALE—A Gwynne’s Exhauster, 


capacity 2000 feet per hour. In excellent order. 
Can be seen at work. 
Apply to Mr. J. CHAMBERS, 17, Hart Street, HENLEY- 
oN-THAMES,. 


F OR SALE— Horizontal Engine, 
Cylinder 10 inches diameter by 14-inch Stroke, 
EXHAUSTER, 27 inches diameter by 27 inches long. 
Capacity about 30,000 cubic feet. Three PUMPS 
4 inches diameter by 6-inch Stroke. 
RicHARD SmiTH’s Executors, LIMITED, 182, West 
Street, GLASGOW. 


(745 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPL ETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F. BLaxewey, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


(FASHOLDER, 40 ft. diameter by 14 ft. 


deep, in wrought Tank, with six Columns, trellis 
Girders, and Suspension Gear. In splendid condition. 
Nearly new. 

New GASHOLDER, 40 ft. diameter by 12 ft. deep, 
with Steel Standards; also new STEEL TANK to con- 
tain same. 

Write J. Wricut, 181, Queen Victoria Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


THE SOUTH BANK AND NORMANBY 
GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OR SALE—Four Purifiers, each 12 ft. 
square by 4 ft deep, with New Covers, Three-way 

Dry Centre Valve, Wood Sieves and Bearers, 12-inch 
Inlet and Outlet Connections, with Lifting Gear Com- 


plete. 
W. Nixon, 
Manager. 























South Bank, Aug. 38, 1904. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Alloa Town Council have for dis- 
posal an AMMONIA STILL and HEATER 
(Gillespie’s). Still 14 feet high by 2 ft. 6 in. diameter. 
The Apparatus is being displaced by larger Plant, and 
has been in use only a few Years. In very good 
working condition. 
Offers to be lodged with J. W. Napier, Manager. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION. 


(GAS DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Corporation invite Tenders for the 


supply of such METERS as may be required by 

them for Twelve Months from the date of acceptance. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, the Manager, at his Office, 45, 
John Street, Glasgow, and sealed Offers, marked ‘ Gas 
Department, Tender for Gas-Meters,’’ addressed to the 
Subscriber, will be received by him on or before 
Tuesday, the 23rd curt. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Offer. 





JAMES G. Monro, 
Town Clerk. 
City Chambers, Glasgow, 
Aug. 1, 1904. 





LEATHERHEAD GAS AND LIGHTING 
COMPANY. 
N OTICE is Hereby Given of Sale by 


TENDER of 350 SHARES of £10 each, being a 
portion of the Additional Share Capital authorized to 
be raised in pursuance of the powers of the Leather- 
head Gas Act, 1901. 

No Tender will be received after Eleven a.m. on 
Wednesday, the 24th day of August, 1904. 

The Dividend now being paid is at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax. 

Forms of Tender can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 

By order, 
JOHN YOUNG, 
Secretary. 
North Street, Leatherhead, 
Aug. 10, 1904. 





ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Me ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 

notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C 

Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares belonging to Private 
Owners in these Periodical Sales, can be obtained on 
application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ OFFICES, 
18, Finspery Crrcvs, E.C. 








BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS 
COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the Company will be 
held at the Company’s Offices, No. 5, Great Winchester 
Street, Old Broad Street, London, on Friday, the 2nd of 
September, 1904, at Two o’clock in the afternoon pre- 
cisely, to receive the Report of the Directors and the 
Accounts of the Company for the Half Year ended 
the 30th of June, 1904, to declare Dividends, to elect 
Auditors, and for other Purposes. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company WILL BE 
CLOSED from the 20th of August to the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, both days inclusive. 

By order, 
ERNEstT L. Burton, 
Secretary. 
5, Great Winchester Street, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Aug. 12, 1904. 








STEAM, OIL, and WATER. 





Any Range of Pressure. 








THIRD EpiTIon, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 
Volume I. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHEMISTRY 
OF GAS MANUFACTURE : 


A Handbook on the Production and Purifi- 
cation of Illuminating Gas. 


By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, 
M.A, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


GENERAL CONTENTS—Raw Materials for Gas Manu- 
facture. CoalGas. Carburetted WaterGas. Oil Gas. 
Enriching by Light Oils. Final Details of Manufacture 

‘THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.’’ — Journal of Gas 
Lighting. 

The Second and Final Volume, is in active Preparation 
and will deal with: The Analysis and Testing of Gas; 
Photometry; Calorimetry; and the use of Gas for 
Lighting (with and without the aid of Mantles), Heating, 
and the generation of Power. 


ACETYLENE: 

The Principles of its Generation and Use. By F. H. 
LEEDs, F.I.C., F.C.S., Member of the Society of Public 
Analysts and of the Acetylene Association, and W. 
ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. net. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., 
EXETER STREET, STRAND. 





ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT. 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Seotch Cannels on 
Application. 








‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


Class A lifts 24 ft. 
Class B lifts 12 ft. 







sud 


legrams : 
“Temperature rt GREEN & BOULDING, 
Tel. No. 12,455 28, New Bridge St., 


ntral. §uocTioNn LONDON, E.C. 














Vi 


im i 
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The * BRITON ’?| THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., THE PATENT 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 
“3 and 66 RE NN ITE 99 Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for ff BEACON y GLOBE LAMP, 
‘ MENS TR ptnk ons appunas, 
of Gas Arc Lam ps Inquiries Solicited. 
on (COLBRAN’S PATENT). Telegrams: * a 





ect VERY STRONG 


~ ORNAMENTAL LAMPS. RAITT = 
s 


New and Second-Hand with all 
Accessories ; also Tip Waggons 
and Turntables, 


B. M. RENTON, 


MIDLAND WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

















maanamnesis PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
‘V” PATTERN “BRITON” LAMP. in diameter, and make and erect to order| Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with | Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof. 





JOHN F. COLBRAN, =| GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &., re 
: siaak ie tae Seam yan Slog H. GREENE & SONS, Limited, 


ae 
ra Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. . . 
| THE GROWN LAM P WO RKS, Note.—Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT Surrey Engineering Works, 


SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, Blackfriars Road, LONDON. 














58 & 59, CHISWELL ST., E.C. without Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, Telephone 1693 HOP. 
Telephone: No. 4199 Central. and Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. Telegrams: ‘* LUMINOSI+Y LONDON,” 
Now Ready, pp. 584 & XVI. 251 Illustrations. F’Cap. Quarto, Price 18s. net (Post Free), 


THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


NEWBIGGINGS HANDBOOK 


FOR GAS ENGINEERS & MANAGERS 


(DEDICATED TO SIR GEORGE LIVESEY). 


a@r s 


- B 





r 
4 





h The Work has been revised throughout, and contains 40 pages of Letterpress and 12 Illustrations more than the last Edition. 


In almost every department additions have been made; and it is believed that the labour bestowed on its production will enhance the 
Value of the book as a Work of Reference. 


: Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publisher, 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GAS HOT, DERSsS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SPIRAL GUIDED. — STANDARD GUIDED. — COLUMNLESS. 


STEEL TANKS FOR GASHOLDERS OR OIL STORAGE. 
WATER-TUBE CONDENSERS — OVER 130 IN USE. 


JAGER FITTINGS wich DOUBLE THE CAPACITY of PURIFIERS. 
WATER-GAS PLANT, CARBURETTED or BLUE. 


STEEL BUILDINGS, ROOFS, CHIMNEYS, PIPES. 
EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


SAM". CUTLER & SONS, wa 


® LONDON. 
No. 167, 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


eaiateneteice Estate ““™ 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXEcurED. 





HEATHGOTE GAS COAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 

Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO,, Lo., 








Lonpon OrFice: R. Cun, 84, OLD Broap STRzEt, E.C. CHESTERFIELD. 
ve - @ 
“PE »/JOHN HALL & CO., 
OTA Fe Y STOURBRIDGE, 


STATION METER. 


Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 








4PPLY— 


T. G. MARSH, 


MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STREL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
80, CANNON STREETZ, E.C. 








Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 





RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 





SPECIAL 


PERFEGTA (ierinc 


ACTING 


PISTON PUMPS 


(HAND OR 
POWER) 
FOR 


Tar 
and Am- 
moniacal 
Liquor, 

XC, 


Send for Illustrated Price 
List to the 


GEORGE FISCHER STEEL & IRON WORKS, 








20, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON.  7., 





ES 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD GAS COAL 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 





Prices and Analysis on application. 


The MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERIES C0., 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH,.N.B. 


Tue SILICA FIRE-BRICK 


COMPANY, 
OUGHTISRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 





BA | BRICKS, sno CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FOR GAS - FURNACES. 


Trade Mark: “ SILICA.” 


These Goods (largely used in Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account 
of their 

GREATER DURABILITY, 
Strongly recommended where EXCEB- 
SIVE HEATS have to be maintained. 





“Invaluable to those engaged in lighting works."—ENGINEERING. 


Now Ready. 


Twenty-Seventh Year of Issue. 


GAS-WORKS DIRECTORY & STATISTICS, 


EFOR 1904. 


Revised to June, 1904, 





With List of Associations and Alphabetical List of Chairmen, Engineers, Managers, and Secretaries. 


Price, Cloth, 10s. 6d. Net. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGE. 
LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 











JAMES MILNE & SON, Lro., 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. —— LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 














THE WIGAN COAL & IRON €0., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 





mi 
ENGLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 
Telegraphic Address 


oisraict orice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents, 


6. CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Age 


“WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Telegraphic Address: “PARKER LONDON,’ 





ent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 


elephone No, 200. 
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STEPHENS cz CoO., KIDWELLY. 


Contractors to a large number of the Principal Gas-Works. 


904. 








8 Of the 


AL 

























































































__. 24" “" » . 
on. SPECIAL IMPROVED > ® a : + Y) ge 
212 
fn ;~—# SILICA BRICKS, BLOCKS, 
st 2 SHIELDS, TILES. 
— x SPECIAL PLASTIC SILICA " 
EL. ¥ CEMENT. . 
oke, S - ¥ Without doubt the finest Materials in the 
~ | | (5) Market for Gas-Works Furnaces. 
D i/g' >> = BRICKS, BLOCKS, TILES, & SHIELDS 9" 
NY, re of any shape made to order. 23’ 
a GAS ENGINEERS. 
- CONTRACTORS FOR, AND ERECTORS OF, ALL GAS-WORKS PLANT. 
7 


WiNSTANL EY WHE, REGENERATORS, GENERATORS, an 
DIRECT-FIRED RETORTS. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS OF HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS. 





SPECIALTY 
Coy. 


CN CIN ERO | ADDRESS— 
NEWTON CHAMBERS, CANNON ST, BIRMINGHAM. 
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—_S§ SE | 
\R-LAIDLAWz SON. 


\ | LIMITED 
YY GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, 
: oe | 


f 
. 


























LONDON. 
E.C. 




















Two STATION nevens 4 7 
EACH TO PASS 200000 CuB.F a, 


—f GRANTONG m" 
Rea FOR THE EDinpurcn ts 
PER HOUR.ERECTED AT THE @ ior @_ OAs COMMISSIONERS, We 
. = FQUNDRY & yy NGINE . 
ALLIANCE fo fe : CRING Works 
Lascgow: 





rh 





304. 
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BIGGS, WALL, & Co. 


18, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: “ RAGOUT, LONDON.” Telephone 273 CENTRAL. 


METHANE-HYDROGEN 
WATER-GAS PLANT, 


8 gallons Tar and 20 Ibs. Coke produce 1000 cubic feet 10 to 12 Candle Power Gas 
of the following composition— 














Hydrogen . ° ° . ° . 64-4 per cent. 
Methane . ° : ‘ : ; ‘ « 486 2 wp 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbons R ; ; ee a. es 
Carbon Monoxide... : ; ; +) Si. « 
Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide. ' §°6 , 5 


100-0 


Calorific Value . , . , ; , - 400 B.T.U. 
See Prof. VIVIAN B. LEWES’S Lecture before Society of Arts, reported in the “ JourRNaL or Gas Licutinc,” Dec. 9, 1902. 








Telephone No. 8. Telegraphic Address: ** ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


Fe NR. MANCHESTER. 





ENGINEERS. 














LIME AND OXIDE 


COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 





COAL AND COKE HIGH-CLASS 
STORAGE PLANTS. STEAM-ENGINES 
a i An aan: \ up to 1000-Horse Power. 
COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. |) j1) Nua) 


PUMPS, 
HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 


WHARF ELEVATORS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 


ELEVATORS & CONYEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. N | za “ WATER-WORKS, &c. 
STAMPED AND RIVETED |* =< gg eeeaigmey 6 DREAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. Lae | oer 
aera AIR-COMPRESSORS. 
DETACHABLE CHAINS \\Y : nats 
KND Mies One SY BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
SPROCKET WHEELS. i Wake SSS (@e PULLEYS, GEARING, &c., &c. 


oading Railway Waggons. 
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BERK’ WE WANT TO MAKE 
SE HORIC ACID NCANDESCENT MANTLES 


BERKS MURIATIC ACID Bs 
, 8 - Before placing any Contracts it will pay 
BERK’S NITRIC ACID. | Reg 
' |Beeew Dr, Allred Oppenheim WX C0., 
. " ral Incandescent Mantle Works, 


F. W. BERK & CO., LTD., uennenth "36-88, BERLIN, SW., GERMANY. 


Sole Agent for the United Kingdom : 


LONDON, E.C. BRUNO SCHOMANN, 
Works: Stratford, Swansea, Woolwich. | 23, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. 


PATENT “STANDARD” PURIFYING GRIDS, 


Orders received for fitting these Grids to A&Q"Z Purifiers. 


RECENT ORDERS: Ilford (4); Barnet (1); Ticehurst (2); Gerresheim (3); Elbing (3), znd order; Kiel (3), 
2nd order; Fuerth (4); Dresden (4); Anclam (4); Schmiedeberg (3); Osnabruck (4); and Dirschau (2). 


CAPACITY OF PURIFIERS MORE LARGELY INCREASED. 


Pressure and Cost of Emptying and Filling more Largely Reduced than by any other System. 














you to consult us. 























Figures from Users verifying this on application to— 


KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LTO, "uses sue * 
GENERAL HEATING & LIGHTING 60., LID, 


(MOELLER’S SYSTEM), 


26, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


MOELLER’S BURNERS 


MAINTENANCE SIMPLIFIED. 


Nothing to Corrode. Nothing to Choke. 
Nothing to get out of Order, 
Made in 4 Sizes consuming, 3, 4, 44, and 64 feet. In Brass or Nickelled. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


STOURBRIDGE. 
MANUFACTURE EVERY KIND OF FIRE-GLAY GOODS, 


inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental Retorts of Best Quality. 


SPECIALS FOR WATER GAS PLANTS. 
LARGE STOCEHS HBRLEPT. 


















































: 
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BOWENS'’ Ltd. Successors, 
S STOURBRIDGE. + AN * FS ¥ AY ¥ 
= BEST FIRE-BRICKS INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, ahd 


SECTIONAL RETORTS ;“LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 














every” description. 






























pay ESTABLISHED 1860. [AMP POSTS 

| & 

_ LAY TO N SS made throughout of 

-" om mee WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
SO N & C R Le Y) S YA including base, ring, and ladder rest. 

ea a F F D S © pane Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 

4 «i OF THE S STRUCTURAL GAS, WATER, & STEAM TUBES 

} IRON & STEEL AND FITTINGS. 

F es pa WELDLESS STEEL 











STEEL TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 
Maxers of tne LARGEST i~ 


THE WORLD. 


GASHOLDERS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE. 
HIGH CLASS BOILERS FITTED WITH 
DEIGHTONS PATENT 
CORRUGATED FLUES. 














Telegrams GAS LEEDS. London Office 60 Queen Vietoria S'€ C. 





SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 
for Gas and Water Mains. 





Tubes can be supplied up to ro inches diameter and 
in lengths up to 40 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE COMPANY, LTD,, 


110, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Birmingham Depét: Bridge Works,” LISTER ST. 
Works : LANDORE, SOUTH WALES. 











} 


sf 
4 


PATE eran ECONO) 





ISO ARE AT WORK. 
MANY REPEAT ORDER 





“YOUR SPIRAL HOLDER STANDS LIKE A ROCK. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, L™ MANCHESTER 
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Ee. Cc. SIIGS|SDEN a Co. 
CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


REGENERATOR & GENERATOR SETTINGS 


DEEP, SEMI-DEEP, AND SHALLOW. 
Maximum Make per Ton and Mouthpiece. 
Minimum Fuel Consumption. 

NUMEROUS REPEAT ORDERS 
Have been received for each of the above types of Settings. 






































RESULTS GUARANTEED. RETORTS RESET. 
:, Sotz Makers of CRIPPS’ PATENT CHIMNEY. 
Designs and 28s 
PxorTo. oF REGENERATOR SETTINGS DURING CONSTRUCTION, Estimates on application. EAST PARADE, is ES E: I> ora, * 








COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Crude Creosote Salts, Granulated (Crude) Naphthalene, Sublimed Naphtha- 
lene, Anthracene, Refined Tar, Pitch, also Sulphate of Ammonia. 


For Prices apply tothe SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE. WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘*METROGAS, LONDON.” 




























1903-04. 


THE IMPROVED “DRURY.” 
INCANDESCENT SHOP LAMP. 


RAIN AND WIND PROOF.’ 
SUITABLE for EITHER INDOOR or OUTDOOR LIGHTING. 


This Lamp is artistically enamelled in fawn colour, 
and relieved with gold and white lines. It is made 
with a new method of lowering the globe, which gives 
easy access to the burners, and is fitted at bottom 
with a glass bow! and hinged and self-locking ring. 
It is also fitted with taps to turn off the gas, if 
required, and is suitable for the ordinary ‘‘C”? 
pattern (with or without bye-pass, and lever and 
chains) or ‘‘ Kern’’ Burners. 




















For designs of Wrought-Iron Brackets 
and Suspensions suitable for these 
Lamps, see separate list. 





Length over all—2 or 3 light .. 30in 
Globes .. -- 15 in. diameter. 
Reflector .. ae em 


No. 2017. 
WITH CLEAR GLOBE. 
2-light .. 52s. 6d. fo oe -- 58s. 6d. 
EXTRA GLOBES. EACH. 
Plain Clear—2 or 3 light.. Qs. 
Obscured diagonally—2 or 3 light 12s. 
Burners extra. 


No. 2018. 
WITH DIAGONAL OPAL & FLINT GLOBE. 
2-light .. 63s. 3-light .. 69s. 
EXTRA GLOBES. EACH. 
D‘agonal Opal & Flint—2 or 3 light 22s. 6d. 
Extra bottom Bowls—Clear ae ls. 3d. 








Globe lowered 


for cleaning and Burners Extra. 
to give access to 
burners. GLOBES LETTERED TO ORDER. 


No. 2018. 


EVERED & CO., Ld., London & Birmingham. y,.3, sicconm ope: ana rin: crore. 
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